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Art. CLXXXII. 4 Chronological Hiftory of the Difcoveries in the 
South Sea, or Pacific Ocean, Part I, Commencing with an Ac- 
count of the Earlieft Difcovery of that Sea by Europeans, and ter- 
minating with the Voyage of Sir Francis Drake, in 1579. Illuf- 
trated with Charts. By James Burney, Captain of the Royat 
Naty. Royal 4to. pp. 383. Price 1/. 7 s. Nicol. 1803. London. 


\ E have already given our opinion of the value and im- 
; portance of a well digefied hiftory of the progrefs of 
maritime difcovery *. We were fully aware of the difficulty 
of the undertaking, and the time it muft neceflarily occupy, 
if the tafk devalved upon a fingle individual. Thus cireum- 
fianced, Mr. Clarke did as much in his firft volume as could 
reafonably be expected from any perfon. We are not, how- 
ever, difpleafed to find that Captain Burney has marked out 
for himfelf a different tra¢t. He has adopted a plan, in which 
luccefs is more eafily attainable ; a plan to which others may 
contribute : and, by attending to his rules, unity of fubjeét may 
be maintained equally by feveral perfons as by one. 

To form a complete hiitory of voyages, our author propofes, 
that the bufinefs be divided into diftincét claffes, one or more 
of which might be committed to the diligence of a particular 
perton : the firfé clafs may contain, fays Mr. B., the voyages 
to the North of Europe, thofe in the North Seas, and towards 
the North Pole. The fecond clefs, thofe along the wefiern 
coaft of Africa, to the Cape of Good Hope; and the difco- 
veries of the Atlantic Iflands. The third, eaft of the Cape to 
China, including the eaftern Archipelago. The fourth might 
contain the whole of the difcovery of the eaftern fide of Ame- 
rica, except. the Strait of Magalhanes. The fifth clafs ma 
comprehend the circumnavigations and voyages to the South 
Sea. With thefe, the difcoveries on the weftern coaft of 
North America are to be connected. New Holland might 
form a firth clafs. Thefe clafies fhould be modified accord 


* See our firft volume, page 75. 
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ing to the inclination of thofe who undertake any part of the 
tafk ; and in each, chronological order may with eafe be pre- 
ferved. 

Captain Burney has chofen for the fubject of the work be- 
fore us, the difcoveries made in the South Sea ; and the rea- 
fon which he affigns for this felection, is, that he ferved as 
Lieutenant under Captain Cook in his two laft voyages. It 
does not follow that every good officer will make a good wri- 
ter, but it is always an advantage when an author poflefles 
practical knowledge on the particular fubjeét which he means 
to difcufs. 

The reader will fee from the title what he nay expect from 
this volume; and to point out the plan purfued in it, we may 
quote the author’s own opinion of the manner in which a coms 
plete account of a voyage fhauld be given. 


“To form,” fays he, “ a complete account.of a voyage, it is ne- 
ceffary that no incident, remark, or obfervation, in any former re- 
lation, fhall be omitted, which can be in the leaft ferviceable to fci- 
ence,—which can excite intereft, or fatisfy curiofity : and to {tate eve- 
ry thing remarkable or extraordinary, however ufelefs and incredi- 
ble; with, occafionally, an obfervation on the degree of credit to 
which it appears entitled. It is likewife fatisfactory, that many 
things, which appear of little ufe, and uninterefting, fhould be no- 
ticed, though only a fingle line be beftowed on them; and not al- 
ways the leaft fatisfactory for their being noticed with brevity. In 
fhort, every thing fhould be mentioned which poffeffes any profpect 
of utility, and the quantity of remark may be proportioned to the 
importance, and to the occafion; avoiding to feek brevity at the 
expence of the more valuable qualities of information and interett. 
All this might be admitted, and the accounts of voyages be yet 
greatly comprefied, and at the fame time enriched.” 


The firft chapter of this volume contains a brief account of 
the difcoveries made in the South Sea, previous to the voyage 
of Magalhanes, with other mifcellaneous information. It 
would be unnecefiary for us to detail what was done by Co- 
lumbus and others, at this period; the fketch given by Mr. 
B. makes a proper part of his plan, though to Englith readers 
in general the fubject is well known. The boundary affigned 
by Mr. B. as the natural limits to the South Sea, is as follows: 
On its eajiern part, it is formed by the weftern coatt of Ame- 
rica, from Terra del Fuego to 60° north latitude. The northern 
limits are marked by the continuation of the American coafi, 
from Mount St. Ehas (60° N. L.,) towards the weft, with the 
chain of iilands called the Fox and Aleutian iflands. The 
weflern boundary may be defcribed by a line drawn from the 
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Cape of Kamtfchatca towards the fouth, pafling by the Kurile 
Iflands, and the eaftern coafi of the Japan iflands ; from thence 
by Formofa, and along the eaft of the Philippines ; by Gilolo ; 
by the north and eafiern coaft of New Guinea, and by the 
eaft coaft of New Holland, to the fouth-eaft Cape of Van De- 
men’s Land. And here it may not be improper to give our 
author’s account of the origin of the name of this fea: 


“ A particular pofition of the coaft of that part of the American 
Continent, from whence the fea on the other fide was firft difcover- 
ed, appears to have tiamped on it the denomination of the South 
Sea. ‘The Ifthmus of Darien lies nearly eaft and weft; confequent- 
ly, there the two feas appear fituated, the one north, and the other 
fouth. If the new fea had been firit difcovered from any part to the 
fouth of the Bay of Panama, it would probably have received fome 
other appellation. A confequence refulting from the name thus 
impofed has been, that the Atlantic Ocean, by way of contra-dif- 
tinction, has occafionaily been called the North Sea, even in its 
moft fouthern part.” 

The firft regular voyage noticed by Mr. Burney is that of 
Fernando de Magalhanes; in which the enterprifes of this 
great man are recorded, from his arrival at the Court of Spain, 
A. D. 1517, to the time of his death, which happened April 
27,1521. Before Captain Burney enters upon the fubjeét, he 
very properly informs his readers to what fources he is indebt- 
ed tor information ; this is candid and liberal, it enables any 
perfon, difpofed to follow him, to examine for himfelf, how far 
the hiftorian has been faithful to his author, and has a¢ted the 
part of an induftrious and judicious compiler. For the ac- 
count of Magalhanes’ voyage, he refers to Pietro Martire, a 
Milanefe, as the beft authority; to a narrative by An- 
tonio Pigafetta Vincentino, a perfon who went out with Ma- 
galhanes; the character given of this writer by our author is, 
that “ he was a man of obfervation, but with very moderate li- 
terary acquirements; he was fond of the marvellous, and much 
addieted to the fuperttitions of his time ;” to Ramufio’s col- 
lection of voyages, in which. there is a fhort account faid to 
have beca written by a Portugueze feaman, who failed with 
Magalhanes, and a narrative in the [talian language, addrefled 
to Cardinal Salzubrgenfe ; and to Antonio Herrera’s hiflory 
of the Indies, which is not only regarded by the public as weil 
authenticated, but is full with reipeét to the early part of 
Mazalhanes’ Voyage, where Pigafetta’s account is moft de 
fective, ! 

Having defcribed the number and fize of the veffels deftin- 
ed for this expedition, we are informed they fet fail from Sah 
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Luear on the 2oth of September, 1510; and that they reached 
the coaft of Brazil on the 8th of the December following: the 
Sangre place at which Magalhanes landed, is fuppofed to 

e the Rio Janeiro of the Portugueze. The reception they 
met with here, is thus detcribed ; 


“ Immediately on their arrival, the natives came to the thips, 
bringing ‘various refrefhments in great abundance. As a proof of 
the plenty of provifions, as well as of the fimplicity of the natives, 
it is related, that for a king out of a pack of cards, they gave in 
exchange fix fowls, and thought they had a good bargain. For an 
hatchet they offered a flave; but this traffic Magalhanes prohibited, 
that caufe of complaint might not be given to the Portugueze na- 
tion, and that the number of the confumers of provifions in the fleet 
might not be increafed. In the fequel, neverthelefs, it appears that 
they took at leatt one Brazilian with them.” 

“The Brazilians are thus defcribed by Pigafetta: ‘ They are 
without religion. Natural intereft is their only law. It is not un- 
common to fee men 125 years of age, and fome of 140. They live 
in long houfes, or cabins they call boc, one of which fometimes con- 
tains a hundred families. They are cannibals, but eat only their 
enemies. They are olive-coloured, well-made, their hair fhort and 
woolly. They paint themfelves both in the body and in the face, 
but principally the latter. Moft of the men had the lower lip per- 
forated in three places, in which they wore ornaments, generally 
made of ftone, of a cylindrical form, about two inches in length. 
Their Chief had the title of Cacique. They are of a good difpoii- 
tion, and extremely credulous. When they firft faw us put out our 
boats, and that they remained clofe to the fides of the thips or fol- 
lowed, they imagined them to be the children of the fhips.” 


On the 11th of January they made Cape Santa Maria, at 
the entrance into the Rio de ja Plata, where they took in 
wood and frefl water. 


“ This,” fays our author, “ was the place where Juan de Solis had 
been killed; and probably on that account it was that the natives 
did not come near the fhips. Some of them appeared in their 
canoes, but kept at a diftance. Three boats were fent towards 
them, on whote approach they fled. The Spaniards landed and 
purfued the Indians, but could not overtake,any. They faw the 
trees that had been cut with European hatchets, and on the top of 
one tree a crofs, which had been erected, was ftanding. One night 
a fingle Indian in a canoe had the courage to venture on board the 
General's fhip, which he entered without any fymptom of fear. He 
had for clothing the kin of a goat. A filver porringer being fhewn 
to him, he made figtis that on.fhore there was plenty of that metal. 
Magalhanes gave him a linen fhirt, and a red cloth waificoat, and 
in the morning he was allowed to depart, in hopes that by bis re- 
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port of the treatment he had received, more of the natives would be 
encouraged to vilit the fhips: but no others came, neither returned 
he anyinore. The natives here feen are deicribed to have been of 
extraordinary large fiature. Semi-/ylveftres ac nudos homines, /pita- 
mis duabus humanam fuperantes featuram.” 


At Port St. Julian, lat. 49° 18’ South, Magalhanes deter- 
mined to winter; which produced a mutiny in his fleet: the 
method which he took to quell this fpirit, exhibited refolution 
and courage, but it manifefted no fymptom of humanity: the 
commander, indeed, had recourfe to affaflination, to ftop the 
progrefs of mutiny; this, and other circumftances which at- 
tended it, reflect, in our opinion, difgrace on Magallanes, and 
we think Captain Burney, who is evidently of the fame opi- 
nion, has not {poken of the tranfaction with all the indignation 
which it juftly merited. We do not, however, mean to bring 
an acculation againft our author, becaufe in general the re- 
fleétions which he makes upon the various faéts which he has 
to record, are worthy the man of feeling and humanity, and 
becoming his character as an hiftoriaa. An infiance of this 
kind occurs, when {peaking of the treachery which Magal- 
hanes made ufe of in decoying the natives of Port San 
Julian : 


“ To thefe people,” fays he, “ Magalhanes was guilty of a trea- 
cherous breach of hofpitality ; however, among the Spanith difcover- 
ers, it might have been regarded as a matter of courfe, and perhaps 
as neceflary. Wifhing to detain the two youngett of thefe natives to 
carry with him to Spain, he prefaced the following ftratagem to pre- 
vent their availing themfelves of their fuperior fize and ftrength : 
Under the femblance of friendfhip, he prefented them with knives, 
beads, and other toys, fo as to completely fill their hauds: bright 
iron rings were then produced, which, as they much defired, and 
could not well take in their hands, he propofed to put on their legs ; 
to which they unfufpectingly confented, and were by that means 
chained. When they difcovered the ungenerous artifice, they be- 
came furious, and ftruggled with all their might,” Pigafetta unfeel- 
ingly adds, “ howling and invoking Setebos, who was their principal 
devil, to come to their afliftance.” 


From Port St. Julian, Magalhanes proceeded fouthward, 
touching at Santa Cruz, and Cape de las Virgines, till at 
length he arrived at that ftrait which feparates Tierra del 
Fuego from the Continent, and which has ever fince gone by 
his name. Thirty-feven days after the difcovery of the eaii- 
ern entrance of this ftrait, namely, on the 27th of November, 
1520, they found themfelves again in the open fea, the coaft 
of Tierra del Fuego terminating to the weftward ina cape, to 
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which they‘gave the name of Cape Defeado, the defired Cape. 
On this account public thankfgivings were ordered, and Ma- 
galhanes was fo much pleated at finding a clear fea before 
him, that he is faid to have fhed tears. 

Hence, the fleet took a north-wetterly dire€tion, till Janu- 
ary 24th, when they difcovered a finall uninhabited ifland, 
which they named San Pad/o ; and, on the 4th of February, 
they met with another, which, on account of the number of 
fharks near it, they called Tiburones ; and the two colleétively, 
though at the diftance of two hundred miles from each other, 
they named Las Deiventuradas, or the Unfortunate Iflands, as 
affording them no provifions, and in every refpeét difappoint- 
ing their hopes. 

On the 6th of March they difcovered the Ladrone Iflands, 
and in ten days after they came to anchor at the Philippines, 
at one of which Magalhanes was killed, “ in a quarrel unne- 
ceflarily engaged in, for a caufe which cannot be defended, 
and in the profecution of which he coniulted his prefumption, 
rather than his judgment.” Such is the decifion of Captain 
Burney with refpect to the battle of Matan; who thus draws 
the character of the Commander of this expedition : 

“ A firong and peculiar feature in his character appears to have 
been inflexible perfeverance. He was bent on the performance of 
whatfoever he undertook, and no common circumftances of difcou- 
ragement would turn him from his purpofe. He was a man to en- 
counter difficulties; whilft he believed them furmountable, they in- 
created the earneftnefs of his purfuit. As a navigator, he was not 
inferior to any of his time. As a difcoverer, he was fecond only to 
Columbus, whofe enterprife was fo grand, that it left no room for an 
equal. Columbus achieved that which no man except himfelf had 
ever dared to undertake. The praife due to Magalhanes is, that 
he performed what no one before him had been able to accom- 
plifh. 

«“ Though it may be remarked, that Magalhanes did not encom- 
pafs the globe, yet by his having, previous to his voyage, been in 
the Eaft Indies, he was not many degrees fhort of having made the 
circuit. The honour of being the firft who completed the European 
navigation round the world, belongs, however, indifputably to Ma- 
galhanes, by his failing in a wefterly route beyond the meridian of 
the Moluccas, which had before been difcovered by an eaftern 
route.” 

As a fequel to this voyage, we.learn that Barbofa and Ser- 
rano were appointed joint Commanders in Chief, in the place 
of Magalhanes: thefe, however, with twenty-fix other Spa- 
niards, were treacheroufly murdered at Zebu, and the com- 
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firft to the ifland Bohol, then to Mindanao, and afterwards, 
having touched at fome finaller iflands, they arrived at Borneo, 
which was the extent of this voyage. In their return, they 
paffed to the fouth of Mindanao to the Moluccas, from thence 
they fteered fouth-weft for the Cape of Good Hope, which, 
after feveral weeks tempefiuous weather, they paffed, and 
made for the Cape de Verd Iflands. They anchored at St. 
Jago; but as there was reafon to apprehend that the Portu- 
gueze would be hoftile, if it were known from whence the fhip 
came, the people fent on fhore were inftructed to fay that they 
had come from America. By this device, they obtained the 
neceflary fupplies. Here alfo they difcovered that their weft- 
ern circumnavigation had occafioned the difference of a day 
in the reckoning of time; the day being at St. Jago, Thurt- 
day July the 10th; but by the account kept on board the fhips 
it was Wednefday the oth only. On the 6th day of Septem- 
ber the fhip Vitoria arrived in Spain, the number of Europeans 
remaining in her being only eighteen. 


“Thus,” fays our author, “ at length was completed one of the 
moft extraordinary and eventful voyages that has ever been under- 
taken; a voyage which cannot be contemplated, without producing 
impreffions only te be communicated by original difcovery. Whiltt 
the advancement of fcience fhall continue to intereft mankind, Ma- 
galhanes, whofe enterprife and perfeverance firft practically demon- 
itrated the form of our planet, will be remembered with admira- 
tion and gratitude. 

“ The time expended between the departure of the fleet from 
Spain, and the return of the Vitoria, was three years and fourteen 
days; and a diftance failed in different directions during that pe- 
riod, accordfng to the fhip’s reckoning, was 14,100 leagues. The 
cargo brought home in the Vitoria contifted of 533 quintals of 
cloves, a confiderable quantity of cinnamon, nutmegs, fandal wood, 
belides various articles of lefs importance.” 


We have been thus particular in our account of Magai- 
hanes’ voyage, being the firft, and by far the moft important, 
into the South Seas by a wefterly courfe. To him we are in- 
debted for our knowledge of the limits of the continent of 
America towards the South; and the communication of the 
Atlantic with the South Sea. After his difcoveries, the reft 
was comparatively eafy ; it would, therefore, be occupying too 
much {pace in our work, to trace the other voyages which are 
given in this volume. ‘To many of our readers the hiftories 
and documents from which Captain Barney has taken his ac- 
count, are already familiar ; for them, then, it is fufficient to 
have exhibited the plan adopted in the yolume now before us : 
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and it would be difficult to abridge the feveral narratives fo as 
to give any degree of fatisfaction to thofe who are not ac- 
quainted with the voyages of our early travellers. 

Mr. B., as the title of his work profeties, brings down his 
hifiory no lower than the voyage of our countryman, Sir 
Francis Drake, which was undertaken at the end of the year 
1577, and completed in about two years and ten months. 

This was the firft voyage made by the Bnglifh round the 
world; but Drake was not the firft of our countrymen who 
made an expedition into the South Seas. John Oxnam, who 
ferved under Captain Drake in the Weti Indies, had preceded 
him in the enterprife, the account of which may be given in 
fhort, and will, we prefume, intereft our readers. 

In the year 1572-3, Captain Drake marched acrofs the 
Ifthmus of Darien, and in the courle of the journey, he was 
informed that there was a great tree about the mid-way, from 
which he might at once difcern the North Sea, whence he 
came, and the South Sea whither he was going. Having on 
the eighth day of his journey reached the tree, and from its top 
beheld the fea of which he had heard {uch golden reports, he 
befought God to give him life and leave to fail once in an En- 
elith fhip in that fea; and then acquainted John.Oxnam with 
his petition and purpofe, who immediately protetted, that 
unleis the Captain beat him from his company, he would fol- 
low him. 

Oxnain did not, however, wait for his Commander ; for in 
1575, he failed for the Weft Indies, having the command of a 
fhip of 120 tons burthen, and 70 men. He landed his men in 
the fame place where Captain Drake had before landed, and 
laying his fhip afhore among the boughs of trees, he buried 
his guns in the ground, except two pieces of ordnance, which 
he took with him, befides mufkets, and a fufficient tiore of 
provifions. ‘Thus furnifhed, he marched with his men, till they 
came toa river which ran into the South Sea. Here he built a 
pinnace, forty-five feet long, and fell down the river into that 
mighty ocean, where he made many rich captures, but was at 
length himfelf taken by the Spaniards, who, finding that he was 
not acting under the Queen’s commitlion, condemned him and 
his men to death as pirates. Thus ended the firft exploit of the 
Englifhin the South Sea. Thatplanned and condacted by Drake 
terminated in a manner highly creditable to the Commander, 
and reflects honour to our country. On his return, as a telti- 
mony of refpect and eftecin for his fervices, Queen Elizabeth 
dined on board his thip at Deptford, and conferred on him the 
honour of knighthood. 

With 
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With this voyage, Captain Burney clofes the firft part of 
his Chronological Eittory of the Difcoveries in the South Sea: 
much remains, therefore, to be done in order to accomplifh 
his plan, and we doubt not that he will meet with encourage- 
ment from the public to enable him to proceed. In this 
country every refpectable work connected with navigation, 
and maritime hiftory, will find a ready patronage ; the author 
before us by his induftry merits a liberal fupport; few could 
be found who in all reipeéts can be fuppoted fo well qualified 
as himfelf for the undertaking; having traverfed the ocean 
concerning which he writes, he is able duly to eftimate the 
value of the labours of thofe who went before him in the fame 
tract. 

The laft chapter in this yolume confifts of an account of the 
charts which accompany it, with obfervations on the geogra- 
phy of the fixteenth century. An appendix is added, con- 
taining remarks on the projection of charts, and particularly 
on the degree of curvature proper to be given to the parallels 
of latitude. 'Thefe remarks will be read with intereft by thole 
who are defirous of knowing the rationale of the bufinets, aud 
who with for real information with regard to the principles of 
projection made ufe of in the maps before them. 
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Ant.CLXXXIIL. The Hiftory of the Rebellion in the Year 1745. 
By John Home, E/q. 


(Concluded from page 102.) 


FTER the battle of Preftonpans, confiderable numbers 

L joined the infurgents ; and the friends of government ap- 
prehended that Charles would immediately march into Eng- 
land. This, indeed, was a movement of obvious policy. In fuch 
a hazardous enterprife, againft fo powerful a government, the 
only hopes lay in aétivity and difpatch, which might take ad- 
vantage of the temporary alarm, and prevent his Majefty from 
collecting an adequate force. Delay allowed time to the Roy- 
ulilis for reflecting, and eftimating the amount of the difafter, 
aud imputing it to the right caufe; which in no refpeé affected 
the general valour and force of his Majefiy’s foldiers. At Edin- 
burgh, where, for fome weeks, he was fiationary, the character 
of Charles began to appear. The favouring partiality of the 
Jacobites in a handfome face, a graceful figure, and elegant 
ainers, faw the accomplifhed prince worthy of fuch a line 
6! unceftors ; and compared him to Robert Bruce, who in fuch 
untoward cireumftances had fought the throne of his ancef- 
tors, and they augured to Charles timilar fuccefs. The Whigs 
feverely 
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feverely fcrutinizing, perceived that his countenance, though 
comely, neither exhibited energy nor intelligence; and that 
the vaunted acc oimplifhments were the frivolous attdin nents 
of the courtier, and not the qualifications of the foldier, or the 
ftatefman. It was allio difcovered that he was guided by the 
opinions of others, as is ufual with men who are at once good- 
natured and weak. The Whigs of Edinburgh, as they came 
to know the charaéter of Charles, did not ‘apprehend muck 
danger to the efiablifhment from his perfonal exertions; and 
were the more confirmed in their opinion, from his lofs of 
time in not improving his victory. It was the beginning 
of November before the rebels marched to England. On the 
13th they befieged the city of Carlifle, and took it ina day. 
General Wade was pofted at Newcafile to meet the rebels, who 
were expected to take the eaftern road. Hearing they had 
followed a diflcrent route, he marched acrols the country, to 
cover Carliile; but arriving at Hexham, he learned that it 
had furrendered. He therefore returned to his former poti- 
tion. The time that elepfed from the battle of Prefton 
to the march into England, enabled his Majefty to recall his 
forces from Flanders, and to make a great addition to thofe at 
home. Private bodies and individuals united their efforts, both 
of money and men ; and three large armies were now on fool, 
and contiantly receiving augmentations : one was commanded 
by Wade in the north; a fecond, in the heart of the kingdom, 
was under the Duke of ‘Camberland : ; and the third was ftation- 
ed in Middlefex and Hertfordthi: re, to cover the metropolis; 
and if the rebels fhould app sroach, thi is was to be commanded 
by the venerable old Ring in perfon. In the rebel army great 
diflentions prevailed, wl hich appeared to have been owing to 
perfonal competition between Drummond (called Duke) of 
Perth, and Lord George Murray. At length the Duke of Perth 
gave way, and Murray was nominated the only Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral. Acouncil of war being called, it w as deliberated how they 
fhould next proceed. Some objected to farther progrefs in Eng- 
land, as there appeared to be no hopes of an infurrection. 
Charles, however, perfifted in his refolution of marching to Lon- 
don; and Lord George Murray confented; although it appe ars 
he confented as to an experiment, rather than with hopes of tue- 
cefs. On the 21ft of November they began their march from 
Carlifle ; and, advancing in different divifions, reached Man 
chefter on the 20th. There, about three hundred of the co- 
mon people joine ed the rebel army ; and thefe, except a few indi- 
viduals, were the only Englifhmen who feconded the Pretender. 
The Duke of ‘Cumberland with his army was now in Stafloré- 
hire, having made his head-quarters at Newcaftle-under-Line 
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about 149 miles from London. Leaving Manchefter, the re- 
bels took the left hand road by Derby, which town they reach- 
ed on the 4th of December ; and thereby were 24 miles nearer 
London than the royal forces. It was naturally conceived by 
all parties that the Highlanders intended to pufh on to Lon- 
don, without encountering the Duke; aud that apprehention, 
as is well known, caufed very great alarm in the metropolis ; 
and if the rebels had advanced by forced marches, very feri- 
ous danger might have accrued to our ettablifhed government, 
before the Duke could arrive. Fortunately, however, the at- 
tempt was not made. Inftead of advancing, the rebel leaders 
halted feveral days at Derby, which time was chiefly {pent in 
contentions about the expediency of proceeding; and here 
the young adventurer fhewed himfelf dettitute of that irmnefs 
and {felf-poffeffion, without which no head of an arduous en- 
terprife can ever expect to fucceed. He was {till eagerly anx- 
ious to advance to _ panning and obtain a throne, or perifh in 
the attempt. Without this determination indeed the. under- 
taking would have been filly, as well as mad; but refolved as 
he was, Charles gave way to Lord George Murray, who, it 
feems, had changed the opinion he had adopted at Carlifle, 
and propofed to retreat to Scotland. As this is one of the 
moft important epochs of the hiftory, we regret that the au- 
thor has not rendered it the fubject of more elaborate difqui- 
fition, The facts, as ufual, he fiates perfpicuoufly and firong- 
ly; he alfo ftates the different, and indeed oppofite, accounts 
given by Murray himfelf; and by Hay, Secretary to Charles. 
According to Lord George, “ they had advanced fo far, ex- 
pecting an invafion from France, or an infurreélion in Eng- 
land, aeither of which had happened ; and it would be an ex- 
cefs of temerity to advance any farther againit three armies 
collected to oppofe them, each of which was greatly fuperior 
in number to the Highland army.” In this reafoning of Mur- 
ray, the main argument continued the fame as whenat Carlifle 
he had propofed to advance. There were then three armies of 
his Majefty’s troops, and it certainly never could have been the 
purpofe of the Highlanders to encounter the three armies ; 
their object muft have been to reach London by furprife. At 
Macclesfield, Lord George was very eager for giving the 
Duke of Cumberland the flip, and hafiening before him to 
the metropolis. At Derby, they were forty miles nearer their 
object than at Macclesfield, and there having pafied the Royal 
army, they had effected a great part of their project. At Der- 
by, whether they advanced or retreated, they were equally re- 
bels; and if defeated, equally expofed to the capital punifhment 
ot the law. Butif they advanced, victory might have accom- 
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plifhed their object; whereas, if they retreated, victory over 
their puriuers would not enable them to return with the fame 
advantage, nor even enfure their fafety. If Lord George Mur- 
ray had commanded the troops of one ‘independent ftate invad- 
ing the territories of another, a retreat in fuch circumftances 
Ww ould have been wife, as the danger to be encountered by ad- 
vancing was great, and retreat might be fafe. But to rebels, 
whofe liv es are forfeited by the laws of their country, the only 
fafety isin the moft adventurous, and even def {perate, countels, 
unlets they mean to fubmit. From: our author, and every 
other perfon converfant in the fubjeét, it is clear that Charles 
was averfe from the retreat 5 and in agree ing to a meatfure fo 
contrary to his own opinion, and his object, he proved himnfelf 
totally unfit for attaining that object. Charles, it appears, was 
pertonally brave, humane, and kind, without genius or energy. 
Concerning the motives of Lord George Murray, our author 
is very properly filent. An hiftorian ought to unfold mo- 
tives, whether good or bad, if they can be proven from tefti- 
mony, or demonftrated from conduct; but where the quettion 
may “be between a judgment of the head, and a purpote of the 
heart, he is uncandid if he impute to corruption, or treachery, 
on conjecture, what may be owing merely to errors. Our hit: 
torian ts candid in this, as in every part of his narrative. 

Charles was inconfolable at the retreat; and from this time 
he very juftly regarded the enterprife as having totally mif- 
carried. “ He behaved,” jays our author, “ for fome time, as 
if he no longer thought himfelf Commander of the army. In 

the march forward, he had always been firft up in the morning 
had the men in motion before break of day, and ufually mare h- 
ed on foot with them: but in the retreat, though the refi of 
the army were on their march, and the rear could not move 
without him, he made thein wait a long time; and, when he 
came out, mounted his herfe, rode ftraight on, and got to his 
quarters with the van.”"—According to Mr. Hay, as quoted in 
the appendix, “ when they began their march back, ver y few 
knew that they were marching back. Many pertfons of diftine- 
tion did not know it; amongift others, Lord Nairne. When 
the men, who had marched in the grey of the morning, began 
to know by the day-light, from the marks they had taken of 
the road, that they were going back, there was an univerfal |a- 
mentation among them. Charles, who had marched a-foot, 
at the head of the men, all the way, was obliged to get ot 
horfeback, for be could not, walk, and could hardly fiand, 
was always the cafe with him when he was cruelly ufed Ae 
ter they had marched back as far as Manchetter, and had loft 
the advantage gained over the Duke’s army, they we 
thing 
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thing of the army from Scotland, and found themfelves 
obliged to go further north in queft of them. When they 
came to Leek, Charles faid, “ He found they intended to car- 
ry him back to Scotland.” 

” The inaétive refidence of Charles at Edinburgh, and his pre- 
cipitate retreat from England, appear to be the pivots on 
which his enterprife turned. From this time there could be 
no expectations entertained of his fuccef$ ; and there muft be 
little of that intereft which arifes in a ftory from viciflitudes, 
and the alternation of hopes and fears; neverthelefs, the nar- 
rative continues warmly to engage the reader. Having re- 
conducted the adventurers to the frontiers of Scotland, our 
author takes a view of the ftate of the North while the High- 
landers were in England. Charles expected that great re-in- 
forcements were to meet him in Scotland, and a confiderable 
nuinber of men were actually raifed for his fervice. At the 
end of December thefe amounted to four thoufand men. On 
the other hand, loyal and patriotic chieftains, and other gen- 
tlemen, levied large bodies for the fervice of their King and 
country. The rebel army, now more numerous than ever, 
defeated General Hawley at Falkirk. But this viétory afford- 
ed them no material advantage. The Duke of Cumberland 
entered Scotland, and the Highlanders founé it neceflary 
to retreat to the North. The Duke purfued them as far 
as Aberdeen, and there he halted; and whilft he occupied 
that pofition, he fent forward detachments to fecure his route 
to the North. Meanwhile, a war of pofts was carried on in dif- 
ferent parts of the Highlands; efpecially among the Gram- 
pians. The head-quarters of the rebels, from February to 
April, were at Invernefs. The feafon was uncommonly fe- 
vere, even fo late as the month of March; but in the begin« 
ning of April, the froft being fomewhat relaxed, the Duke fet 
out in queft of the rebels. On the 13th, the Royalifts reached 
Nairne, where the Duke halted, that he might reconnoitre the 
Highlanders, who, having. left Invernefs, had advanced to 
Culloden, about thirteen mifes from Nairne. Many of the 
troops of Charles were abient in detachments, and he had 
{carcely any cavalry and artillery. Neverthelefs, both he and 
his adierents were eager to encounter the Royalifts ; and with 
that view, inftead of awaiting them in a drong poft, marched 
into the plain. Lord George Murray projected a night attack 
on the 25th, and his plan appears to have been ably concert- 
ed; but by fome fatal mifapprehention, the firft and fecond 
divifion were at fuch a diftance from each other, that the van 
would not venture an onfet ; and day broke on the 16th, be- 
jore the year came neag enough for their fupport. Lord George 
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faw that his project of a furprife was impracticable, and there- 
fore propofed to retreat. Other officers admitted, that the 
Highlanders could not completely furprife their antagonifis, 
but contended that at that early hour in the morning the 

might find them lefs prepared than when they fhould sie 
with the intention of offering battle. Lord George, however, 
perfified that they fhould retreat; and Charles, quite contrary 
to his own opinion, complied. They returned to Culloden fa- 
tigued, and almoft famifhed ; their provifions on the day before 
having been reduced to one bifcuiteach man. Some of them 
went to fleep ; and others flipped away to Invernefs, in quett 
of food. That morning, April 16th, the Duke’s army march- 
ed towards Culloden. The rebels finding him approach, de- 
termined,’ reduced as they were, to meet him, took their 
ground, and formed. The Duke of Cumberland marthalled 
his men in two lines of foot, with cavalry on each flank, and a 
firong body of referve. Our author details the evolutions and 
events of the battle, with circumftantial accuracy. ‘The High- 
landers behaved with their ufual valour, but with an evident 
want of defign and concert. The Royalifts acted as became 
Britons fighting for their King and country. Skill and com- 
bination were added to valour, and fupported by fuperior 
numbers. ‘The relult was fuch as muft have been expected, 
The Highlanders received a decifive defeat. Confiderable 


numbers were flain and taken prifoners, and the reft difperfed, 
Several chieftains were coming to join Charles with re-in- 
forcements, when they were met by flying Highlanders, and 


convinced the caufe was hopelefs, Among thefe was young 
Frazer, fon and heir of the celebrated Lord Lovat, who had been 
a mott firenuous partizan of Charles, without actively taking a 
part in hoitilities himielf. 

The Duke of Cumberland, having crufhed open rebellion, 
fent parties through the country in puriuit of fkulking rebels, 
and of their leader Charles. Thirty thoufand pounds many 
months before had been offered to any one that fhould bring 
Charles Edward Stuart, either dead or alive, to his Majefty’s 
officers. The offer was now repeated; but among thefe poor 
and indigent peafants not one was found who would raile 
himlelf to riches, by betraying contidence, and violating what 
he conceived to be the duty of loyalty. Nay, even perfonsat- 
tached to government omitted opportunities of capturing this 
unfortunate youth, when humbled and difireffed. The cir- 
cumfiances of the efcape of Charles are as well known as any 
favourite tale of romance, and have farther been confecrated 
to immortality by the penof Johnfon. But by no writer are 
his adventures told in a more fimple, ftriking, and impreflive 
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manner, than by Mr. Home. After fpending, in various dif- 
guifes, near five months in the Wettern Highlands, and 
iflands, and undergoing the gfeateft hardthips, he at length 
found a fhip which carried him to Morlaix in Brittany, where 
he landed on the 29th of September; and with his arrival in 
France the hiftory concludes. 

Among the moft imminent dangers which Charles efcaped, 
that which is narrated in the following paflage we fhall quote 
as a {fpecimen of our author’s manner of telling an interefting 
ftory : 

“ As thecountry on both fides of Lochnevis had been the cradle 
of the rebellion, a great many detachments of the King’s troops 
were fent there after the battle of Culloden: the officers who com- 
manded thefe troops, having received notice that Charles had land- 
ed at Lochnevis, formed a line of potis from Lochuren to Lochnevis, 
and from that to Lochfhiel, to fhut him in, being certain that he 
was on one or other of the promontories to the weft of that line. 
Charles having made his way from Lochnevis to Borradale, fent 
one * of Macdonald’s fons for Macdonald of Glenaladale, to defire 
that he would come to him as foon as he could. Glenaladale came 
immediately; and brought with him another Macdonald, who had 
been an officer in the French fervice, and had come over to Scot- 
land after the rebellion breke out. The two Macdonalds confult- 
ing with Charles, refolved to attempt bringing him through the line 
ot pofts. Along this line, centinels were placed fo near ene ano- 
ther, in the day time, that nobody could pafs without being feen: 
and when it began to grow dark, fires were lighted at every poft, 
and the centinels crofied continually from one fire to another, fo 
that there was a time when, both their backs being turned, a perfon 
might pafs unfeen. Between two of thefe fires there was a fmall 
brook, which had worn a channel among the rocks. Up the chan- 
nel of this brook Charles and the two Macdonalds crept; and 
watching their opportunity, pafied between the centinels. After 
having croffed the line of potis, Glenaladale, thinking the Weft 
Highlands a very unfafe place for Charles, refolved to condué him 
to the Rofs-fhire Highlands, amongtt thofe Mackenzies who had re- 
mained loyal, and therefore were not vifited with troops. Thefe 
Mackenzies Glenaladale thought would not betray Charles; and 
the perfon whom he had pitched upon to confide in was Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie of Coul. Charles aud his attendants fetting out 
tor Rofsthire on foot, fuffered greatly in their journey from want of 
proviions; and when they came to the Braes of Kintail, inhabited 
by the Macraws, a barbarous people, among whom there are but 
few gentlemen, neceflity obliged them to call at the houfe of one 
Chrittopher Macraw. Glenaladale, leaving Charles, and the French 
officer at fome diftance, went to Macraw’s houfe, and told him that 
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he and two of his friends were like to perith for want of food; and 
defired him to furnifh them with fome victuals, for which they would 

ay. Macraw infifted upon. knowing who his two friends were, 
which Glenaladale feemed unwilling to tell. Macraw ftill infifted ; 
and Glenaladale told him at laft, that it was young Clan Ronald, 
and a relation of his. Notwithfianding the confequence of the 
perfons, Macraw, though rich for an ordinary Highlander, made 
Glenaladale pay very dear for fome provifions he gave him. Hav- 
ing received the money, he grew better humoured; and defired 
Glenaladale and the other two to pafs the night in his houfe, which 
they did. In the courfe of the converfation they talked of the 
times, and Macraw exclaimed againft the Highlanders who had ta- 
ken arms with Charles; and faid, that they and thofe who fill 
protected him were fools and madmen; that they ought to deliver 
themfelves and their country from diftrefs, by giving him up, and 
taking the reward which government had offered. That night, a 
Macdonald who had been in the rebel army came to Macraw’s 
houie; at firft fight he knew Charles, and took an opportunity of 
warning Glenaladale to take care that Chriftopher fhould not dif- 
cover the quality of his gueft.” p. 251—=253. * 

Following the advice, our adventurer efcaped the danger. 
His protection from Mifs Flora Macdonald is alfo told with 
great imprefliveneis; and indeed while Mr. Home exhibits 
the rebellion with the fentiments and views of a loyal and pa- 
triotic Briton, he, on the other hand, interefts the reader in 
the deftiny of the vanquifhed Charles: And though every 
friend of our conftitution muft rejoice in the overthrow of re- 
bellion; without any diminution of loyalty and patriotifm, every 
man of fenfibility muft rejoice at the efcape of Charles, as 
painted by Mr. Home. 

From the outline which we have now given for the ufe of 
thofe readers who have not perufed the work, it may be 
feen that this is a hittory of confiderable value ; but no fketch 
can convey an adequate idea of its merits, which will be fully 
eftimated only by a perufal of the produétion itfelf. The 
performance before us, beyond all queftion, amen the fun- 
damental quality of hiftory,—authenticity. Every fact that is 
recorded is delivered either from the perfonal obfervation of 
the author, the communication of aétors, or letters official or 
confidential from actors. To authenticity the hiftorian joins 
impartiality. He is a moderate Conftitutional Whig, and 
makes full allowance for the fentiments and conduct of per- 
fons who, in different circumftances, felt and acted differently. 
Candour is a great friend to authenticity and impartiality. This 
is a quality evinced in every page of Mr. Home’s account. 
Perhaps, indeed, he is too {paring of cenfure; and many 
will think that the condué of certain leaders on both fides 
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required a feverity of animadverfion which they do not here 
experience. On’the other hand, it muft be allowed, that if he 
do not pafs judgement himfelf, he affords to his readers the 
faéts and documents which enable them to pafs judgement. 
An hiftorian may be confidered either fimply as a witnefs de- 
livering tettimony, or as both a witnefs delivering teftimony, 
and a judge fumming up the evidence that has been adduced. 
In the former of thefe lights Mr. Home chiefly appears; but 
the information which he conveys is clear, fatisfactory, im- 
portant, and interefting. He occafionally preients juft and 
able rede¢tions; and fhews he can philofophize, though he ge- 
nerally confines himfelf to narration and defcription, the pe- 
culiar provinces of an hiftorian. The arrangement is ex- 
tremely perfpicuous; every part feems fo difpofed as beft to 
fuit its relation to other parts, and to the whole. The lan- 
guage poffefles the eflentials of a good ftyle; it clearly con- 
veys, and firongly iumprefles the writer's meaning. But im- 
partiality obliges us to acknowledge that it is frequently care- 
jefs; and not without Scottifh idioms. From the tafte of Mr. 
Home the world might expe more finifhed elegance of com- 
pofition ; and from his poetical genius, more of the decoration 
of rhetorical figures. Thefe remarks, hewever, on the language, 
we confefs did not occur to us till we revifed the publication 
with a view tocriticifm. At the firft reading we were fo much 
attracted by the ftory itfelf, that we paid little regard to the 
expreflion. 

Having fairly and impartially analyfed this work, ftated its 
excellencies, and admitted its defects, we thall conclude with 
recommending it to our readers as a pleafing and valuable ac- 
cetlion to hifiorical literature, on a fubje& of high intereft and 
importance to theie realms. 





Art.CLXXXIV. Tranfactions of the Society inftituted at London 
Jor the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce ; 
with the Premiums offered in the Year 1803. Vol. XXII. 8vo. 
pp. 576. price 10s. Gd. Robfon, London. 1803. 

JT is now fifty years fince this Society was inftituted. Its 
4. worthy founder, Mr. Wittiam Suipcey, lived to witnels 
forty-eight anniveriaries. Had he furvived a few months 
longer, it was the intention of the acting members of that 
body to have preiented him, at the clofe of half a century, 
with fome memorial of their refpeét and efteem ; to which his 
public fpirit had the ftrongeft claims. 

_ The volume before us, like the others which have preceded 

it, Is made. up of papers written by different perfons, on diffe- 
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rent fubjects. Thefe, in general, are interefting to the public, 
inafmuch as they either treat of inventions new in themfelyes, 
or of improvements which may be beneficial in the ufeful arts 
of life. The tranfactions of this Society include whatever re- 
Jates to Agriculture, Chemiftry, and Manufaétures. 

The firft paper in the volume was prefented to the Society by 
the Earl of Fife; in which we have an account of his great 
and important agricultural improvements in North Britain, 
comprehending not only extenfive plantations of foreft trees, 
and the draining of morafles, but including alfo his general 
endeavours to fettle comfortably in farms fuch of his tenants 
as have, by their indufiry and exertions, rendered themfelves 
deferving of his favour. From this communication, we fhali 
lay before our readers an extract, which will evince the great 
attention fhown by his Lordfhip to the interefts of his country, 
and the difficulties with which, occafionally, he has to 
firuggle : 

*« Tkeep up the five houfes fucceflively mentioned in this letter ; 
to all of which I have made large additional buildings: thus nume- 
rous labourers and artificers are employed. They all lie at the 
diftance of from twelve to twenty-five miles from Duff-houfe, ex- 
cept Mar Lodge, w hich is about one hundred miles diftant. The 
roads being all good, I frequently go to thofe different places to 
infpe@ the works carrying on, fee how my plantations are kept, 
and give directions for extending them. I have planted altogether 
between eleven and twelve thoufand acres. The thinnings of the 
plantations are regularly carried on, as ftated in my former letters 
to the Society. They are now of much more value. Latt year they 
were fold for 1000/.; and every fucceeding year they will be of 
much more value: no trees, however, are cut, but for the benefit 
of thofe they ftand too near. A filver fir, a larch, anda Platonitt, 
were planted in the Dufi-houfe Park, near the river, in the year 
1758. ‘The larch, which ftood in the middle, was overcome by its 
two powerful neighbours, and was in a declining ftate. I then 
defired it might be cut down, but not fold. My carpenter cut it 
into deals that meafured ten feet in length, and one foot ten inches 
in breadth, and made out of it a dining-table large enough for four- 
teen people, and two very good breaktatt-tables : itis little inferior 
in appearance to mahogany. ’ ; 

« The filver fir mealures eighteen inches from the root, is feven 
fect ten inches in circumference, and its height is fixty-five feet. 
he Platonift, at the fame diftance from the root, meaiures feven 
feet three inches in circumference; and tix feet above, fix feet five 
inches. Its height is fifty-five feet. 

«“ Jt would be well if any method could be devifed to prevent 
men who have ro tafte for fuch improvements, or fenfe of their 
utilitv to the country, from cutting down woods prematurely ; fucl: 
as was the cafe on the death of the Jate Duke of Queenfberry, when 
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plantations of not more than twenty years ftanding were cut down, 
like fields of unripe corn. 

«“ The Duke of Richmond, I underftand, has numbered many 
trees of a certain fize, and very properly entailed them under pro- 
per regulations, to prevent ufe. 

“ If this, or fome fuch method, was generally adopted, in a few 
years many thoufands might be kept in this country, which are 
annually expended on foreign wood. 

“ Fife-houfe, Whitehall, is a crown leafe, I have made em- 
bankments, which, with the buildings, have coft me many thoufand 
pounds. The firft embankment was made about five years after 
my entry on the leafe, and the other twelve years after; they were 
made at a great expence, All the trees and thrubs planted in thefe 
embankments, as alfo the ftones, were brought from my eftates in 
Scotland. The workmen, too, were my tenants; and they have 
executed the whole in fo matterly a ftyle as does them the higheft 
credit. Some of the elms planted in the firft embankment meafure 
five feet four inches in girth, and above fifty feet in height. At 
the time I carried on thefe very expentive works, I confidered my- 
felf as holding a very certain tenure fron: my royal landlord, the 
crown, 

“ I combated, at great expence and trouble, the right of my 
royal landlord with the city of London, Confident I might renew 
my leafe when I was inclined, on paying the ufual fine, and affured 
of this likewife by the treafury, I delayed till my leafe was half run 
before I demanded a renewal, After all this expenditure, and the 
greateit trouble at the different offices, I have been put off from 
time to time, and find that the tenants of the crown are in a more 
dependent fituation than thofe of any fubject or corporation.” 


For this communication, the Society prefented the writer 
with their gold medal. To Lord Newark was alfo given 
a gold medal for his plantations of oaks—The next paper 
is trom Mr. Shirreff of Haddington, North Britain. It con- 
tains not only an account of a very extenfive plantation of 
ofiers, but lays down rules for the whole procefs, by which 
any perfon may employ his land to the fame advantage. We 
refer our readers to this and the following communication, 
“ On the method of preferving turnips during the winter,” by 
the Rev. Mr. Munnings, as very important to the interefts of 
the landholder and farmer. To thefe gentlemen, and to Mr. 
Knapping, for having gained about 230 acres of land from 
the fea, in the ifland of Foulnefs in Effex, the Society alfo 
adjudged their gold medals. 

Among the many topics difcuffed in this volume, we notice 
fome valuable communications on the fubje¢t of the dry rot in 
timber. In the year 1794, the Society publifhed the method 
adopted by Mr. Batfon to prevent this evil, which was, by 
charring the ends of the timbers, taking away all the infected 
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earth, and filling the vacant fj pace with anchor-fmith’s afhes, 
or athes from a foundr y, before the flooring boards were laid. 

An experiment was fairly made on this plan, and at the end 
of fifteen years, a minute examination of the boards and tim- 
bers fo laid, has fhewn its efficacy not only in preventing the 
dry rot, but in curing it in a place where it had formerly made 
col mniiderable depredations. In addition to this, the Society 
have now laid before the public fome other facts on the fame 
fubject. 

According to Mr. Johnfou of Ipfwich, the dry rot is occa- 
fioned by the operation ofa plant whofe leaf refembles that of 
avine; to prevent the progrets of which, he propofes to cover 
the ground with bricks laid in mortar; in other words, in lay- 
ing a wooden floor upon the ground, he recommends the earth 
to be taken away for a foot i in breadth, and four inches in 
depth, all round ‘the walls, and then to place the ends of the 
joifts in mortar, covering them with tiles prefled under the 
floor and wainfcot, quite to the outward wall. In confirma- 
tion of Mr. Johnfon’s theory, we are told that the plant occa- 
fioning the dry rot has no adhefive powers but in contact with 
wood that it is of the creeping kind, and cannot rife two 
inches ; fo that wood, in all cates, muft be in contaét with 
the earth to fupport it. Hence he concludes, that 

“ Nothing is more eafy than to prevent the damage from the 
plant. Iam pofitive that a tile laidclofe along the walls round the 
room would prevent the growth of the plant, even without mortar ; 
and perhaps it is only necetlary where the walls are next the air. 

“ Charring the ends of the joifts for a few inches, and charring 
the fide of the wainfcot at the bottom next to the wall, would be 
fufficient ; for the plant cannot adhere to any thing but wood, and 
that potietfed of its natural juices to a certain degree; fo that I 
queftion if old dry oak would receive it,’ 


It is ftated by Mr. Bramley of Leeds, in a letter to this 
Society, that from long experience he is convinced the 
dry rot is occasioned by “the moitiure left in the timber when 
ufed for the purpofes of building; and that its prevention 
would be in ufing timber that is felled at a proper feaion, or 
when the fap is not in circulation, and after it has been well 
dried and feafoned. He farther adds, “1 am of opinion that 
the fungus which pervades decaying wood is not the firft caute, 
but an attendant on the peculiar ftate to which woed has been 
reduced by prior caufes. The diffleminated feeds, finding a 
proper bed, or nidus, like the mufhroom, toad-fiool, &c. “fix 
their abode, and pervade the whole fubfiance; thus accelerat- 
ing the general law of Providence, which tends to make all 

matter re-productive.” ; 
n 
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In addition to thefe communications, the Society has been 
informed, that mortar made of lime from burnt chalk is much 
more defiructive to timber than ftone lime, or that burut from 
lime-ftone. Chalk lime attracts moifiure, and, communicat- 
ing it to any timber which it touches, occafions its decay. 

‘Sea-fand is alfo prejudicial, if made into mortar, from a 
fimilar quality of attracting moifture from the atmofphere : 
this may, in fome degree, be corrected by wafhing the fand 
well in frefh water, where good fand cannot be procured. 

Mortar, where any is required to be in contact with timber, 
may be made from a mixture of fione lime freth burnt, and 
river fand, with which a very {mall quantity ef common 
brown, or yellow iron ochre, is to be incorporated. 

There are, in the volume before us, ten papers which relate 
to Mechanics. Of thefe, we notice Dr. Winterhottom’s 
defeription of a machine for clearing turnpike-roads from 
mud; becaufe, if it anfwer the encomiums paffed upon it by 
the inventer, it will be found of great practical ufe, and will 
fave much labour and expence to the community, fince it is 
confidently afferted that more work can be performed by a 
fingle machine (which requires the aid of two men and four 
horfes) than by 120 men; of courfe, calculating the labour 
of each man at 2s. per day, and there will be a faving of 
£10. 158. outof £12. The price of the machine will not 
exceed ten pounds. 

This Society have alfo given bounties to Mr. William Bowler 
for a ferew-prefs with an expanding power, adapted to the 
purpofe of prefling bodies:in general, but particularly cheefes 
and hops; and for a method of preventing accidents to horfes 
and carriages, in going down hills, by a gripe or clafp acting 
on the naves of the wheels of the carriage. By this invention, 
if it anfwer the defcription before us, a cart may be ftopped 
in an inftant in going down the fteepeft hill with a load, by 
the carter only prefling his hand upon a lever; and a coach- 
man, whilft fitting on his box, may confine or releafe the 
wheels of his carriage at pleafure, and prevent accidents in 
defcending hills, or in managing reftive horfes. 

From the fhort account which we have given of the volume 
now under review, the public will be able to appreciate its 
merits, and to eftimate the value of the labours of that inde- 
fatigable body from whom it proceeds. It will not be doubted 
that ‘the Society is one of the molt ufeful affociations that 
exift in the kingdom : it is their objeét to promote the Arts, 
Manutaétures, and Commerce of the country, by giving re- 
wards for all fuch ufeful inventions, difcoveries, and improve- 
meuts, as tend to that purpofe. In purfuance of this plan, 
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the Society have already expended nearly fifty thoufand 
pounds, advanced chiefly by the voluntary fubfcriptions of 
their members. We cannot but wifh fuccefs to exertions fo 
laudable and difinterefted ; and we feel no hefitation in pre- 
diéting, that as long as the premiums are adjudged with im- 
partiality, and every man, who Jays claim to their bounty, is 
rewarded according to his merit, the Society muft enjoy a large 
fhare of public patronage. 





Art. CLXXXV. Elements of Science and Art ; being a familiar 
Introduétion to Natural Philofophy and Chemifiry : together with 
their Application to a Variety of elegant and ufeful Arts. By 
John Imifon. A new Edition, confiderably enlarged, and 
adapted to the improved State of Science. 2 vols. 8vo, 
pp. 1260. Price 1/.5s. Cadell and Davies, London. 1804, 


WV R. Imifon’s “ Scnoos or Arts” has long been a popu- 
5 lar work in this country ; and to the various editions of 
it there have been confiderable improvements made, accord- 
ing to the tafte and talents of the feveral editors. When we 
firlt took up the work before us, it was our intention to have 
compared it with the impreffions that have preceded it; but, 
upon more mature confideration, we have thought it better to 
treat it as a new work, by laying before our readers a con- 
neéted view of its contents ; a method which will enable every 
one to judge how far, in its prefent fiate, it is adapted to his 
wants, and what portion of inftruction may be expected 
from it. 

We thall be juftified in confidering the fubjeét in this way, 
becaufe the prefent editor has thought proper to give his 
work a new, and, upon the whole, a more appropriate title ; 
and has fhown no fmall degree of judgment, and general read- 
ing in natural philofophy, by adapting this compendium to 
the prefent fiate of fcience. It may farther be obierved, that 
treatifes introductory to philofophical knowledge are more 
ufually wanted by young perfons commencing their ftudies, 
than by thofe who have made confiderable progrefs in learn- 
ing ; for thefe, then, a review of fuch a work as that before us 
fhould be written. 

We are informed, “ that, in preparing the prefent edition, 
every article has been carefully revifed, and the lateft difcove- 
ries and improvements in each branch have been intraduced, 
and a more fcientific arrangement of the whole has been 
adopted.” This is a modeft and juft defcription of the vo- 
jumes which we are about briefly to analyte. qT 
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The firft volume may very properly be termed an intreduc- 
tion to Natural and Experimental Philofophy: it contains the 
elementary principles well defined, and illuftrated by facts, of 
Mechanics, Pneumatics, Hydroftatics, Hydraulics, Optics, 
Electricity, Galvanifm, Magnetifin, and Aftronomy. 

The only thing that we object to in this arrangement is, 
that Aftronomy would have come more naturally after Optics : 
the other fubjects are comparatively modern parts of fcience. 
Galvanifm has not been numbered among the branches of ex- 
perimental philofophy more than twelve or fifteen years; and 
the knowledge of Electricity was exceedingly limited ill 
within the laft half century. It is but little more than fifty 
years that Franklin proved that lightning and electricity were 
the fame fluid ; fince which, the fcience has made a great and 
rapid progrefs; at prefent indeed it feems to be at a ftand, unlefs 
galvanifm be deemed a modification ef electricity ; to which, 
philofophers in all parte.of the civilized world are paying con- 
fiderable attention. 

We could have wifhed alfe that the treatife of Practical 
Geometry, which is now, for the firft time, among the addi- 
tions to the fecond volume, had’been introductory to the whole 
work, becaufe the ftudent will more eafily comprehend the 
ptinciples of natural philofophy, by being previoufly ac- 
quainted with the definitions and principal problems in geo- 
metry. 

In treating of the different parts of natural philofophy, 
much novelty will not be expected ; all that can be defired is, 
that no material fact fhould be omitted; that the explanations 
fhould be eafy of apprehenfion, the illuttrations familiar, and 
the application of the {cience to the wants of life be fhewn in 
aperlpicuous manner. Thefe ought te be the charatteriftics 
of every elementary work in fcience, and we {hall not hazard 
our reputation in afferting, that the new edition of Imifon’s 
School of Arts, now denominated the “ Elements of Science 
and Art,” is thus diftinguifhed. As illuftrative of our opinion, 
we may take the article Mechanics. 

Matter is firft defined, and its properties enumerated ; then 
the nature of attraction and repulfion is defcribed ; which is 
{ucceeded by an account of central forces, and the centre of 
gravity. The mechanical powers are defcribed feparately, 
and their application fhown to compound engines, mill-work, 
clock-work, pendulums, wheel-carriages, &c. From each of 

thefe we might feleét parts which would prove that the editor 
is well verfed in fubjects of this kind, and that he has taken 
pains to fimplify the firft principles of knowledge ; but we fhall 
M 4 : lay 
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lay before the reader a part of what he has faid, “ on the ap- 
plication of men and horfes as moving powers in machinery.” 


“ A horfe draws with the greateft advantage, when the line of 
draught is not level with his breaft, but inclines upwards, making 
a fmall angle with the horizontal plane. 

“ A horie drawing a weight over a fingle pulley can draw 200lbs. 
for eight hours a day, and walking at the rate of two miles and a 
half in an hour, which is about three feet and a half in a fecond ; 
and if the fame horfe be made to draw 240 lbs, he can work but fix 
hours a day, and cannot go quite fo faft. ‘To this may be referred 
the working of horfes in all forts of mills and water-works. 

“ When a horfe draws in a mill, or gin of any kind, great care 
fhould be taken that the horfe-walk, or circle in which he moves, 
be large enough in diameter, otherwife the horfe cannot exert all 
his ftrength ; for, in a fmall circle, the tangent (in which the horfe 
draws) deviates more from the circle in which the horfe is obliged 
to go, than in a larger circle. The horfe-walk thould not be lefs 
than forty feet in diameter. Ina walk of nineteen feet diameter, 
it has been calculated that a horfe lofes two fifths of his ftrength. 

“ ‘The worit way of applying the force of a horfe, is to make him 
carry or draw up hill; for if the hill be fieep, three men will do 
more than a horfe; each man, loaded with 100 lbs. will move up 
fafter than a horfe that is loaded with 300 lbs.: this is owing to the 
pofition of the parts of a man’s body, which are better adapted for 
climbing than thofe of a horfe. 

“ Asahortfe, from the ftructure of his body, can exert moft 
ftrength in drawing almoft horizontally in a ftraight line, a man 
exerts the leatt firength that way: as for example, if a man, weigh- 
ing 140 Ibs., walking by a river or canal fide, draws along a boat 
or barge, by means of a rope coming over his fhoulders, or other- 
wife faftened to his body, he cannot draw above 27 lbs., or about 
‘gyth of what a horfe can draw in that cafe. Fiye men are about 
equal in firength to one horfe, and can with the fame eafe puth 
round the horizontal beam in a forty-foot walk ; but three of the 
fame men will pufh round a beam in a nineteen-foot walk, which a 
horfe (otherwife equal to five men) can but draw round. 

“ Let us fuppofe a man of moderate ftrength to weigh 140 lbs.; 
he may, in the four principal parts of pufhing and pulling, in the 
whole circumference of motion, exert the following forces; viz. in 
the ftrongeft point, a force equal to 1601bs.; in the weakeft, a force 
equal to 27 Ibs.; in the next ftreng point, 130 lbs. ; and in the laft 
or fecond weak point, 30 Ibs. Let us add all thefe forces together, 
which will make 347 lbs.; which divide by 4, and we fhall have 
842 1bs. for the weight that a man might lift by a winch, if he could 
exert his whole force continually, without ftopping to take breath; 
but as that cannot be, the weight muft return, and overpower him at 
the firft weak point ; efpecially when the handle moves flowly, as it 
nuit, if a man would exert his whole ftrength all round. Befides, 
for railing fuch a weight, we muft fuppofe the man acting warhol 
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along the tangent of the circle of motion, which does not happen in 
the operation. Then there muft bea futiicient velocity given, that 
the force applied at the firong points may not be fpent before the 
hand comes to the weak ones, fo that it is difficult for a man to 
continue that irregular motion; and, therefore, when there are no 
other advantages, the refiftance ought to be but 30 lbs. Ifa fly be 
added to the windlafs when the motion is pretty quick, or about 
four or five feet in a fecond, aman may, for a little while, act with 
a force of 80]bs., and work a whole day with the refiftance of 
40 lbs. 

«“ If two men work at the end ofa roller or windlafs, as in draw- 
ing up coals or ore from a mine, or water from a well, they may 
more eafily draw up 70 lbs, ({till fuppofing the weight and power to 
have equal velocities) than one man can 30 lbs., provided the elbow 
of one of the handles be at right angles to the other; for then one 
man will act at the ftrongeft point, when the other atts at the weakeit 
point of the revolution ; by which means the two men will mutually 
and fucceffively help one another. The common way is, to put on the 
handles oppofite to one another, which cannot give the advantage 
above mentioned, though there is fome lictle force gained even in 
that pofition; becaufe one man pulling while the other thrufts, 
works at the ftrongeft of the two weak points, whilft the other works 
at the weakefi, and fo helps bim a little. 

« When aman carries a burden upon his back, he exerts a great 
force very effectually, many mufcles being at once employed in that 
operation: the mufcles of his neck, back, and loins, keep his body 
and head in a proper pofition to fuftain the weight; thofe of his 
fhoulders and arms help to keep it in its place; and the mufcles of 
his legs and thighs raife the weight of all the body and burden as 
the man works along. In this way of working, three men do much 
more than a horfe, and two often do as much, as may be obferved 
in the daily labours of the London porters. <A porter will carry 
200 lbs., and walk at the rate of three miles an hour: a coal-heaver 
will carry 250 Ibs., but then he does not go far with his load. 
Chairmen do not at with the fame mufcles as porters, but as they 
have {traps brought down from their. fhoulders to the poles of the 
chair, the mufcles of the loins and back are concerned, and like- 
wile the extenfors of the legs and thighs, two of them will walk with 
500 lbs. at the rate of four miles an hour. 

“ The laft and moft effectual way of a man’s exerting his ftrength, 
isin rowing a boat: he there atts with more mufcles than in any 
other operation, and the weight of his body alfo aflifis him.” 

At the end of each article we have an abftract, in few words, 
of what has been explained and demontirated in the forego- 
ing pages: thus, at the clofe of Pneumatics, is given the fol- 
lowing fummary, which ferves not only to refrefh the me- 
mory, but enables the learner to afcertain how much of the 
fubjeét he underftands, and how far he has digefted, and made 
his own, what the author undertakes to teach. 


“ 1, Pnev- 
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“ 1. Pneumatics treats of the mechanical properties of air. 2. Air 
as a folid and material fubftance, as well as water and other fluids, 
3. Its invifibility is owing to its tranfparency. 4. It poffefies weight, 
comprefibility, and elafticity. 5. Its weight is demontirated by expe- 
riment. 6. Its denfity and elafticity are in propertion to the force 
that compreffes it. 7. The denfity of the atmofphere diminithes 
upwards ; and if altitudes in the air be taken in arithmetical pro- 
portion, the. variety of the air will be in geometrical progreflion. 
8. Air-pumps are machines for exhaufting the air from vefiels, 
9. A vacuum is a fpace emptied of air. 10. Animals cannot live, 
nor will a candle burn, in a veffel exhaufted of air. 11. The air 
prefies upon every body immerfed in it, and onevery fide. 12, The 
rife of water in pumps is owing to the air on one part of the water 
being removed, which caufes it to yield and be prefied upwards in 
that part. 15. Suction is an abfurd notion, now exploded, and 
zccounted for from the preffure of the air. 14. Barometers are in- 
ftruments for meafuring the weight or preflure of the atmoifphere. 
15. The torricelian vacum is the empty fpace in the upper part of 
# barometer tube. 16. Air may be condenfed, or made te occupy 
Jefs fpace. 17. The machines ufed for this purpofe are called con- 
denfers. 18. Air in motion conftitutes wind. 19. Machines for 
meafuring the force of the wind are called wind-gages. 20. Sound 
is a vibratory motion of air. 21. An echo is the reflection of 
found.” — 

Under the article Hydroftatics, in addition to what is 
ufually taught, we have an excellent compendium of the rife 
and progrefs of the acrofiatic art, as it has been practifed here 
and on the continent ; together with a brief hiftory of all the 
balloons which have afcended ; to which are added, direétions 
for contiructing and filling balloons. The nature and princi- 
ple of the fteam-engine are very well explained in that part 
which treats.of Hydraulics. ‘The editor aifumes that Captain 
Savary, who was the firlt perfon that erected a fteam-engine, 
received the hint fromthe Marquis of Worcefier’s Century of 
Inventions. On a fubject which has occafioned fo much con- 
troverfy, it would, perhaps, have been juftice to the memory 
of Savary to have acknowledged, that though the probability 
was, that the Century of Inventions was known to Captain 
Savary, yet there is certainly no diftinGi evidence to prove 
that he was indebted to it for his difcovery of a machine, 
which, fince his time, has become, by much, the nobleft monu- 
ment of human ingenuity. 

The fcience of Optics is explained in a familiar manner, and 
the ftructure of optical inftruments is rendered perfeétly intel- 
ligible to very young perfons. In the abftraét at the end of 
this part of the work, we have obferved anerror. Light is faid 
to move at the rate of 150,000 miles in a fecond; but its 
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motion is vaftly fwifter than this; it approaches much nearer 
to 200,000 zie a in a fecond of time. 

The fiudent who attends carefully to what is faid on the 
{ubject of Eleétricity, and who repeats the experiments, will 
be no mean proficient in that part of fcience. The hittorical 
part is, perhaps, too fhort ; but in a work of this kind, facts 
and experiments are of more importance than hitiorical de- 
tails, becaufe they give a young perfon a tate for knowledge, 
and his curiofity will excite him to every neceflary enquiry 
re{pecting the origin and progres of it. 

Of Galvanifm, a neat fummary is given; perhaps as good 
an abridgment as can, for the pretent, be expected. In treat- 
ing of Magnetifm, the editor ~ placed the difcovery of the 
direétive property of the magnet at too early a period by near 
a century; but the facts and theories connected with the 
{cience are very well recorded and illutirated. The aftrono- 
mical part does not bear a due proportion to the other parts of 
this volume ; it will, however, be a guide to fome larger 
abridgments of what is known on the fubject. 

We now come to the fecond volume, which treats of Che- 
miftry, and the various arts dependent upon it; of pra¢tical 
Geometry, and the art of Drawing, including Peripedtive, 
ard the mechanical means for copying drawings. 

A confiderable part of the volume is devoted to Chemiftry, 
which is explained on the principles laid down by the French 
philofophers; but at the clofe of the article are given both the 
old and the modern nomenclatures, which is highly proper in 
this ftage of the feience ; though it is probable that in the 
courte of a few years every elementary work will be expected 
to adopt the new nomenclature. Almoft any part of the Che- 
iniftry might be tranferibed as a fpecimen of the editor’s {kill 
and reading in the fcience; but we fhall felect only what is 
faid of foda, which will exemplify his manner of treating 
{ubjects in general. 











































































































“ Soda, called alfo the mineral alkali, greatly refembles potath. 
It is obtained from the afhes of marine plants. 

“ We are not better acquainted with the nature of foda than 
with that of potath, being equally uncertain whether it previoufly 
exifted ready formed in the vegetable, or if it be a combination of 
certain effects during the procefs for obtaining it. 

“ It is more fufible than potafh in the fire ; in the air it attracts 
water and carbonic acid, but does not liquefy like potafh; it 
merely efflorefces or falls to powder, It does not adhere {fo ftrongly 
tu the acids, 

“ ‘The combination of foda or potath with oils or fat forms foap; 


the union of potath affording /oft joap, and the combination of foda 
with the fame fubfiances producing Aard soap. 
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“ Mottled foap is made by difperfing the ley through the foap, or 
by adding to it a quantity of folution of fulphate of iron, which, by 
its decompofition, depolits its oxide through the foap, and gives it a 
variegated appearance. In fome manufactories, the black oxide of 
manganefe is made ufe of for the fame purpofe. 

“ Yellow foap is made of tallow and refin. 

“ Soap of wool is made by boiling fhreds of woollen cloth, of 
any kind, with ley, till the whole has acquired a certain confif- 
tence. This kind of foap has been made and applied with fuccefs 
in France. 

“All acids decompofe foap, and feparate again its oil: if, there- 
fore, in a clear folution of foap in water, or ardent fpirit, an acid 
be dropped, a turbidnefs takes place, and the oil is feparated. But 
this laft no longer exhibits its former properties ; for inftance, it 
diffolves now totally, or in part, in {pirits of wine: whence it fol- 
lows, that the action of the alkali upon the oil has altered its 
nature. 

« All ammoniacal neutral falts, and likewife the middle, earthy, 
and metallic falts, decompofe foap, 

“ Various waters obtained from fprings or from wells, for this 
yeafon, difiolve foap only imperfectly, or rather, they decompofe it. 
Such are called hard waters ; but, on the contrary, thofe are called 
foft waters, which are free from all falts, and diifolve foap com- 
pletely. On this account, fpirit of foap, or a folution of foap, is 
employed as a re-agent, to difcover whether a water be of the hard 
or the foft kind.” 

On the iubjeé of Drawing, our author fays; “ Not only the 
outlines of regular objeéts may be drawn correctly and truly by 
the rules of geometry and peripeciive, but even the forms and 
intenfity of the various parts of the fhadows of fuch objects 
may be found by certain and invariable rules, founded upon 
the principles of the reflection of the rays of light; and geo- 
metrical drawings thould always be fhadowed according to 
ihefe rules, and not by guels, as they generally are.” And 
afterwards, ia reference to the whole art of mechanical draw- 
ing, he adds 5 

“ This brauch of drawing we confidet as a ufeful rather than an 
ornamental art. It thould be learned by every perfon, as anfwer- 
ang the fame purpoies with writing, but in a more perfect manner, 
in thofe cafes to which it is applicable. This is particularly ftriking 
in defcriptions of apparatas, and machinery of every kind. Every 
one muft be fenfible how imperfect are all written defcriptions of 

thofe objeéis ; whereas a drawing conveys, at afingle glance, more 
fatisfactory information than it is poflible to give by words. Ih 
fhort, we are convinced that it is of the utmoft importance to {0- 
ciety that this fhould always form a part of common fchool educa- 
tion, in the fame manner as writing ; and we cannot help recom- 
guending it to thofe who are concerned in the management of our 
feminariey, 
al 
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feminaries, to itiftrué all their pupils, without exception, in the 
practice of mechanical drawing.” 


Thefe fentiments fo perfeéily accord with our own on the 
fubjeét, that we wifh to give them all the currency in our 
power. Another part of this work which will illufirate the 
editor’s mode of circulating ufeful knowledge, will be found 
in the rules which he lays down for making painting tranfpa- 
PENCIES : 

“ The effec of this kind of painting, which has lately become 
very fathionable, though by no means a modern invention, is very 
pleafing, if managed with judgment, particularly in fire and moon 
lights, where brilliancy of light, and ftrength of fhade, are fo very 
defireable. 

“ The very great expence attending the purchafe of ftained 
clafs, and the rifk of keeping it fecure from accidents, almoft pre- 
clude the ufe of it in ornamenting rooms; but tranfparencies form 
a fubftitute nearly equal, and at a very {mall expence. The paper 
upon which you intend to paint muft be fixed in a firaining frame, 
in order that you may be able to place it between you and the 
light, when you fee occafion in the progrefs of your work. After 
tracing-in your defign, the colours mutt be laid on in the ufual 
method of fiained drawings. When the tints are got in, you muft 
place your picture againft the window, on a pane of glafs, framed 
for the purpofe, and begin to ftrengthen the fhadows with Indian 
ink, or with colours, according as the effect requires, laying the 
colours fometimes on both fides of the paper, to give greater force 
and depth of colour. The laft touches for giving final ftrength to 
thadows and forms, are to be done with ivory-black, or lamp-black, 
prepared with gum-water, as there is no pigment fo opake, and 
capable of giving ftrength and decifion. 

* When the picture is finifhed, and every part has got its depth 
of colour and brilliancy, being perfectly dry, you touch very care- 
fully with fpirits of turpentine on both fides thofe parts which are to 
be the brighteft, fuch as the moon and fire, and thofe parts requir- 
ig lefs brightnefs, only on one fide: then lay on immediately, 
with a pencil, a varnifh» made by diffolving one ounce of Canada 
balfam in an equal quantity of {pirits of turpentine. You muft be 
Cautious with the varnifh, as it is apt tofpread. When the varnith 
is dry, you tint the flame with red-lead and gainboge, flightly ting- 
ing the imoke next the flame: the moon mutt not be tinted with 
colour. 

“ Much depends upon the choice of the fubject; and none is fo 
admirably adapted to this fpecies of effect as the gloomy gothic 
ruin, whofe antique towers and pointed turrets finely contraft their 
dark battlements with the pale, yet brilliant moon. The effect of 
rays paffing through the ruined windows, half choaked with ivy, OF 
of a fire among the cluftering pillars, and broken monuments of the 
choir, round which are figures of banditti, or others whofe haggard 
laces catch the reflecting light: thefe afford a peculiarity of effect 


not 
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not to be equalled in any other fpecies of painting. Internal views of 
cathedrals alfo, where windows of ftained glafs are introduced, have 
a beautiful effect. 

“ The great point to be attained, is a happy coincidence between 
the fubject and the effect produced. ‘The fine light fhould not be 
too near the moon, as its glare would tend to injure her pale filver 
light; thofe parts which are not interefting, fhould be kept in an 
undiftinguifhable gloom, and where the principal light is, they 
fhould be marked with precifion. Groups of figures fhould be well 
contratied; thofe in fhadow crofling thofe that are in the light, by 
which means the oppofition of light againft fhade is effected.” ~ 


Having laid before our readers fuch extraéis as will afford 
them ample opportunities of forming their own judgment of 
the manner in which this work is executed, it will be fufficient 
if we inform them that the ufeful arts which are principally 
taught in the remainder of the fecond volume, are ; bleaching, 
dyeing, refining metals, varnifhing, Japanning, laequering, 
gilding, filvering, tinning, foldering, moulding and cafting : 
alfo methods of making cements; of making ink ; of removing 
ftains ; of ftaining wood ; befides a variety of mifcellaneous ar- 
ticles, which will afford to young perfons of ingenuity a con- 
fiderable portion of ufeful employment and real amufement. 

The young cannot be too early inftructed in fcientitic pur- 
fuits ; and when they have inftruments put into their Rineke to 
combine practice with theory, they always feel interefted in in- 
firnction. We recommend thete “ Elements” as well adapted 
to the purpofe for which they are intended, and we doubt not 
that they will,in the prefent ftate, become as popular, and as 
highly efteemed by the prefent age, as the “ School of Arts’ 
was by the public when firft it was fent into the world. 

Thefe volumes are illuftrated by more than thirty plates, en- 
graved by Lowry, whofe {kill in the art is too well known to 
fiand in need of our commendation. 








Art. CLXXXVI. Lectures on the Aéts of the Apoftles, Explanatory 
and Praétical. By Richard Stack, D.D. late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

(Concluded from page 132.) 
r | ‘HE principal fubje& of our complaint is, that thefe Lee- 
tures'are compofed, or rather publifhed, in too mucli 


hafte. They were drawn up in imitation of the Bithop of 
London’s Lectures, which have not appeared, we believe, 
much more than two years. Primdé facie, then, we thould fay 
that a volume, illufirating fo important and extenfive a ae 
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the New Teftament, appearing fo foon from the prefs, cannot 
have had fufficient time beftowed upon it for publication. We 
would not too ftriétly urge the precept, Nonum prematur in an- 
num; but we always feel regret that a work, fo obvioufly ufe- 
ful in its dire¢tion, fhould be deficient in point of execution. 
Thefe remarks apply principally, as we have had occafion to 
obferve, to the fiyle. Befides fome other marks of negligence, 
the rythm of Dr. Stack’s profe has been fo ill attetided to, that, 
in page 187, by omitting a fingle monofyllable, we have the 
five following iambics regularly fucceeding each other : 

“ But, like them, it muft be reftrained, and kept 

Subordinate to higher principles, 

The voice of confcience, and the will of God. 

By thefe the Chriftian hero muft be formed, 

And in their fanction he will reft content.” 


We {hall conclude our account with a few more particular 
remarks, 

P. 14. “ Our Lord feems to have diftinguifhed him (Peter) in a 
particular manner above the reft after his refurrection, as appears 
trom the tender appeal made to him three feveral times in almott 
the fame words: ‘ Jefus faith to Simon Peter, Simon, loveft thou 
me more than thefe ?” 


This obfervation of Dr. Stack appears to us not at all war- 
ranted by the faét to which he has recourfe in fupport of it. 
We agree with Mr. Maltby, that the tender appeal here al- 


luded to was evidently a gentle rebuke. Seg [lluftrations of 
the Truth of the Chriftian Religion, p. 131. not. edit. 2d. An 
obfervation of Dr. Clarke’salfo, upon Matt. xvi. 23., fully coin- 
ciding with our opinion, deferves to be remembered: “ Though 
this reproof of our Saviour to St. Peter was in reality nothing 
more but a friendly rebuke, and not a mark of high or lafting 
difpleafure; yet probably the feeming feverity in the manner 
of the expreflion, might by the Divine Wifdom be intended 
with a particular view, that it might be left upon record as a 
guard againit that extravagant opinion, which God foreknew 
future ages would entertain, of St. Peter’s perfonal authority.” 
Serm. 138. Dublin edit. 1738. 

We extremely approve the pains Dr. S. has taken to lower 
his language to the comprehention of his hearers. But the la- 
bour has not been uniformly applied, or has not been uniform- 
ly fuccefsful. His ftyle fometimes foars too high, and occa- 
lionally finks too low; and the latter perhaps is the cafe with 
the words marked in this fhort extra¢t : 


P.74. “ However terrible the judgement was to ‘the wretches 
themfelyes.” 


How 
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How are we to reconcile what follows with a paflage 
which occurs ten pages further ? 

P. 37. “ The Jews began their day with our fix o’clock: the third 
hour then was what we call the ninth, and was the time of their 
morning facrifice.” 

“ Peter and John in their way to the temple at the third hour, 
the time of evening facrifice atid prayer.” 

For third in this laft quotation read ninth. 

Dr. S. deals too frequently in hard words.—Speaking of 
Judas, p. 20., he fays, “ God would mark the fate of fuch a 
monfter with fome fignal vengeance.” We recommend this 
fenfible Divine to imitate more clofely the manner of the Sa- 
cred hiftorians. He will not find in them any fevere reflec- 
tions, much lefs any uncandid infinuation. Of Judas himfelf 
the obfervation fimply is, “ who betrayed him,” or rather, 
“ who gave him up;” and this, only to diitinguifh him from 
the other Apoiile of the fame name. 

P.112. “ A truly fincere and honeft mind muft have been in- 
duced to give lefs weight and importance to thofe forms, which were 
but the hufk, or thell of religion, than to conlider them of eternal 
obligation.” 

This is obf{curely, if not inaccurately, exprefled. The words 
“ hufk or fhell” are vulgar. 

P. 121. We confefS ourfelves unable to comprehend what 
this author means by the expreflion, “ accompli/h and confirm 
the new converts.” 

Ibid. The chara&er of Simon Magus introduces this fen- 
tence ; the former part of which feems as difficult to be recon- 
ciled with the rules of found philofophy, as the latter is with 
the proprieties of the Englith language: “ He certainly mufi 
have poffefled confiderable talents, whether acting in his former 

capacity, by his own powers, or aided by evil {pirits ; otherwile 
he could never have acquired fo numerous a following.” 

«“ P, 122. The eye, to outward appearance, may be fair and beau- 
tiful, and even its firucture juft and accurate; but if any foul juff 


ihould lodge on that part, where the images of things are painted, , 


all is darknefs.” 

This is a fingular confirmation of the juflice of a former re- 
mark upon the fiyle of this volume; as the coarfe and the ine 
are here blended in the fame fentence. So again, in p. 14°, 
where, although we loudly applaud the fentimeat, we mut 
object to the fornr under which it is conveyed. “ We mutt 
not,” fays our author, “ with profane cruelty hand over ¢ 
wretch to the fecular arm, but commit him to the mercy of 
God; by whom alone he is to ftand, or fall; his righteous 
Judge.” P. 170. 
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P. 170. Speaking of the prophets mentioned chap. xi. v. 27., 
our author fays, “ Of what religion thefe prophets were, the 
hiftorian does not mention; but that they were Chriftians 
feems very evident, from the following contiderations :-—” 

Any eaumeration of proofs in fupport of a propofition fo 
very clear, niuft furely be deemed fuperfiuons. 

We are afraid the learned author occafionally relaxed his 
intervals of facred ftudy with the pages of fome profane poet ; 
and in an unlucky moment mifapplied the words of the fatirift : 


$ -ftulta eft clementia, cum tot ubique 


Vatibus occurras, periture parcere charte.’ 


P. 184. We ftrongly fufpect the propriety of the expreffion 
“ cardinal vice.” Cardinal virtues are very frequent, in name 
at leaft: but the facred college would have juft reafon to be 
offended, if the example of our author fhould make the objec- 
tionable phrafe current. 

From the lecture on the xviith chapter, we felect the following 
paflage as a {pecimen of clear, judicious expofition ; one re- 
mark only excepted, which we thall therefore notice. 


“In the 16th verfe we read tha, Paul's fpirit was ftirred in him, 
or, in other words, his mind was greatly difturbed and exafperated, 
‘when he faw the city wholly given to idolatry.’ He began, there- 
fore, to difpute not only with Jews upon the fubject, which parti- 
cularly concerned them, but likewife with devout Greeks, upon the 
objects of their devotion. ‘ Then certain philofophers of the Epi- 
cureans, and of the Stoics, encountered him.’ ‘ Thefe two fects were ’ 
very oppofite in their principles ; yet each of them ill difpofed to re- 
ceive the do¢trines and precepts of Chriftianity. For the Epicureans 
denied a Providence, the fubfittence of the foul after death, and a fu- 
ture ftate of rewards and punifhments. And to thefe tenets the conduct 
of their lives was anfwerable ;. for they addicted themfelves entirely 
to pleafure, and prefent enjoyment. The Stoics, on the other hand, 
though profefling, and fometimes practifing a fevere morality, were 
filled with notions quite inconfiftent with the meek and humble re- 
ligion.of Chritt. For, not to infift on their falfe fentiments of God, 
whom they held to be corporeal, and under the controul of fate ; 
they reprefented their wife man as in himfelf all-fufficient and per- 
fect, not even inferior to the higheft of the gods; and thus encou- 
raged in their difciples an immoderate pride.’ 

“ Such were the men, fome of whom faid, ‘ What will this babbler 
fay? Other fome, he feemeth to be a fetter forth of firange gods ; 
hecaufe he preached to them Jefus and the refurrection®.” And 





* We have feeh an ingenious obfervation (Markland’s, if we re- 
member correétly,) importing, that “Avacracss, or ‘ refurrection,’ 
was miftaken by thefe Heathens for the name of one of the new 
deities, for the introduétion of which St. Paul was cited before the 
Areopagus. 
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fo they bring him to Areopagus, their higheft and moft celebrated 
Court of Judicature; by whofe authority alone the admiffion and 
worthip of new gods was legally fanctioned. Here Paul ftood up 
in the midift, and faid, ‘ Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all 
things ye are too fuperftitious.’ ‘The word here tranflated fuperfi- 
tious, is frequently ufed in a more favourable fenfe: and if we attend 
to the fpirit of Paul’s oratfn, that it is every where elfe mild and 
conciliating; we fhall be led to fuppofe nothing more intended here, 


. than to convey the acknowledged character of the Athenians for re- 


ligious worfhip* above all other nations. In this view his intro- 
duétion will appear at once engaging to his hearers, and proper for 
the argument in hand: as if he had faid, Ye men of Athens, I per- 
ceive that ye are more than commonly zealous about your devo- 
tions, and careful to omit no one object of them whatfoever : for as 
I pafied by, I found an altar with this infcription, 7’ the Unknown 
God.” Which account is confirmed by Heathen writers; and facts 
are recorded, fhewing the exceflive zeal of this people in the adora- 
tion of deities, of whofe qualities, and even names, they were utter- 
ly ignorant. Neither is it improbable, that by the unknown God 
may be meant the God of the Jews ; for he was called by the Gen- 
tiles the namelefs, the ineffable, the invijible; having uo particular 
name like their own gods, nor like them worfhipped with ftatues 
and images. Jofephus, among feveral other titles, gives him that 


of unknown as to his efjjence. The Jews alfo held the name of God” 


in great fecrefy and veneration, taking care not to ufe it in com- 
mon, but referving it to moft facred and folemn occations: ‘ Verily, 
fays the Prophet Ifaiah, ‘ thou art a God that hideft thyfelf, O God 
of Ifrael!” p. 245. 

For many reafons we muft enter our proteft againft the 
mode of reafoning employed in the conclution of this extract. 
We need only ftate, that Paufanias, Philofiratus, and even St. 
Jerome, mention the infcription as being in the plural, and not 
in the fingular. The Father’s words are very much to our 
purpote; therefore we fhail make no apology for quoting 
them. “ Infcriptio autem are non ita erat, ut Paulus afleruit, 
ignoto Deo; verum quia Paulus non p'uribus diis indigebat 
ignotis, fed uno tantum ignoto Deo, fingulari verbo ufus ett.” 
See Wettiein. Diogenes Laertius, quoted by the fame com- 
mentator, gives a‘particular account of the origin of this in- 
feription. It may be as fatisfactory, perhaps, to refer it to the 
general practice of Polytheifis, who were afraid of incurring 
the anger of any Divinity, if he fhould be paffed over in their 


religious 





* This is fomewhat awkwardly expreffed: but we entirely agree 
with Dr.S. as to the accuracy of his interpretation. See Campbell 
on the four Gofpels, vol. i. p. 202. 4to. A criticifm of the fame ex- 
cellent Divine upon the word dposowabns, Acts xiv. 15., is well wi 
thy our author's notice. See Difiertation iv, § 22. 
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religious addreffes or ceremonies. Thus, after a particular in- 
vocation to each deity, Virgil adds, 


“ Diique Deeque omnes, ftudium quibus arva tueri.” 


And in the fame author the pious AEneas firft mentions the 
Sun, the Earth, Jupiter, Juno, Mars, the Fountains and Ri- 
vers, and then concludes : 

——- quaque Etlieris alti 
Religio, et que cxzruleo funt numina ponto. 


They were not only afraid of feeming to neglect a deity 
whofe name and worfhip were unknown to them, but they 
were even cautious of addrefling a deity, whofe name was fa- 
niliar to them, by a wrong title, or in an improper manner : 

Leds, Sense wor iotly, i TOs av= 
Te Dirov xexAnptres 
Touro wy wrocivninw. Efch. Agam: 168. 

This fuperftitious reverence was carried to a greater length 
by the Athenians than by any other people. Infiead of con- 
tenting themfelves with a fweeping-claufe in their public invo- 
cations, fuch as ois Gé0i¢ tuxoua: aot nai Tacs, they actually 
erected an altar, and offered facrifices to the deities, with whom 
they had not yet the good fortune to be acquainted. | 

Our remarks upon the volume before us might be ftill fur- 
ther extended ;_ but thefe probably will inform the Reverend 
author of the nature of the corrections which we think his 
book more particularly requires. We fhould rot be thus mi- 
nute, if we did not think the book calculated to do good. 
With that impreflion upon our minds, we feel it our duty to 
offer any fuggeftion which may have a tendency to improve it. 
If, in the courfe of our ftriGtures, we have occationally relaxed 
into a finile, we can aifure him this has by no means proceed- 
ed trom a difpofition to trifle with fo grave a fubject, but from 
the good humour which we felt after perufing a work fo judi- 
cioully planned, and, in general, fo correctly executed. 








Art. CLXXXVII. The Scenery, Antiquities; and Biography of 

South Wales, from Materials collected during two Excurfions in 

the Pear 1803. By Benjamin Heath Malkin, E/g. M.A. F.R.S. 

Entellifhed with Views drawn on the Spot, by Laporte; and & 

Map of the Country. 4to. pp. 634. Price 21. 12s. Gd, Long- 
man and Rees, London. 1804. 

MONGST the numerous recommendations of our native 

.& ifle, it may be truly afferted that it affords abundant gra- 

tuication to the admirer of the beauties of nature. In the Higli- 

N2 lands 
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lands of Scotland, the bleak and barren mountains rifing height 
above height in dreary fublimity, affect the mind with an ale 
moft facred awe. If the traveller vifit the lakes of Cumber- 
land and Weftmoreland, he will enjoy a rich variety of feenery, 
melting, as it were, in due gradation from the rude boldnefs of 
the crags which overhang the darkfome folitarinefs of Ullfwa- 
ter, to the gentle and well wooded flopes which enclofe the 
cheerful expanfe of Windermere. But he will find the mot 
rapid fuccetlion, and the ampleft ftore of grand and beautiful 
landicapes in the Principality of Wales. On catting the eye 
over a well defined map 6f thai divifion of our ifland, we find it 
interfected with innumerable ridges of mountains, the valleys 
formed by which are wathed by a countlefs multitude of 
fireams. Each of thefe mountains, ftreams, and valleys, affords 
a rich banquet for the practifed eye of the artift, and of the 
connoifleur ; whilft the peculiarities of the inhabitants of thefe 
romantic diftricts, who differ from their fellow fubjeéts in lan- 
guage, in drefs, and in habits of life, afford {cope for the inqui- 
ries of the philofopher and the politician. 

From the numerous parties which have of late years tra- 
verfed the more acceflible portions of the Principality, and the 
various tours through Wales which have lately iffued from the 
prefs, it fhould feem that our countrymen who have money and 
time to fpend in travelling, are at length convinced that grand 
and beautiful profpedéts are not the exclufive property of Swit- 
zerland ; and that rural fimplicity may exift far from the pre- 
cinéts of the Pays de Vaud. The unfettled ftate of the Con- 
tinent has, indeed, for almoft the whole of the laft ten years, 
compelled our people of fortune to torego the tour of Europe; 
and the fpirit of curiofity, being thus reltrained from a foreiga 
range, has been direéted to the fcenery, and to the natural and 
fiatiftical hiftory of our native land. Though we fincerely la- 
ment this long continuance of a ftate of warfare, we confefs 
that we are not forry for this effect of the prolongation of hol- 
tilities; and we are inclined to regard it as at leatt a little fet- 
off againft the inconveniences under which this nation at pre- 
fent labours, that no fmall part of the money which would in 
times of peace be transferred into the pockets of the ¢raiteurs 
and reftaurateurs of Paris, is expended upon the fimple ac- 
commodations of a Cambrian inn. 

Thus feeing with fatisfaction the attention of our country- 
men directed te the natural beauties of their native ifle, we 
are happy to announce to them the publication of this volume, 
which contains a very particular account of the objects moft 
worthy of the inveftigation of the traveller in South Wales. 
Mr. Malkin is not one of thofe fummary tourifis who nw 
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the thought of deviating from a turnpike road, and who fee 
prof{pects through no other medium than the window of a poft 
chaife. Performing his journey on foot, he devoted five 
months to his tour, in the courfe of which he traverfed the 
country in various directions, and examined the moft intereft- 
ing objects with laudable minuteneis. He appears to have 
been fortunate not only in experiencing the far-famed hofpi- 
tality of the ariftocracy of South Wales, but alfo in deriving 
important information trom feveral genUemen of liberal and 
cultivated minds. In the courfe of his work, he gives the moft 
unequivocal indications of the extent of his reading, of the 
accuracy of his obfervation, and of the candour of his fenti- 
ments. 

As the vocabulary of the component parts of raral fcenery 
is compyifed in a very fmall compaf§, it is a difficult tafk fo to 
vary terms and forms of expreflion, as to prevent a defcription 
ofiuch tcenery from becoming languid and tirefome. In fur- 
mounting this difficulty, we eiteem Mr. M. peculiarly happy. 
His language pofleiles, if we may be indulged in the expreflion, 
a glowing richnets of tint; and, what is of more importance, 
there is an individuality in his verbal painting, which produces 
amore than commonly vivid piciure in the mind of his rea- 
der. We have ourfelves trodden no inconfiderable part of 
the ground which he has traverfed, and we can vouch for the 
fidelity of his detcriptions, which have highly gratified us by 
reviving in our minds the remembrance of objects which we 
have contemplated with exquifite delight. The fiate of ‘agri- 
culture, manufactures, and commerce, in South Wales, bas 
not efcaped Mr. M.’s attention; but we find few traces, in his 
page, of any proficiency in natural hiftory. Into the condition 
of the inhabitants of this diftrict, however, he has evidently 
made particular inquiries ; and-thodgh he bas, as became a 
genleinan, forborne from narrating anecdotes of private in- 
dividuals, by the difcloiure of which too many travellers are 
eager to gratify an.idie curiofity; his remarks on the genius 
and manners of the Southern Welfh are at once firiking and 
correct. On the fubject of antiquities he feems to dwell with 
fingular fatisfaction ; but we muft confefs that, from this de- 
parunent of his work, we have derived no pleafure, and little 
profit. Pace virerum tantorum be it {poken, the annais of 
Cambrian princes have no charms for us. Dry genealogies, 
and obfcure notices of chieftains of ancient date, occafionally 
occur in Mr. M.’s volume, like the barren moors over which 
the Welch tourift is fometimes obliged to toil, in order to ar- 
rive at fome object of tranfeendent intereft. But we ought to 
remember that, though thefe inquiries appear dry to us, they 

N3 may 
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may have their importance in the eyes of others; and as cri- 
tics it may, perhaps, become us to fay no more on this fubje@ 
than that, in his antiquarian refearches, Mr. M. appears to us 
to have been guided by the beft authorities. With the biogra- 
phical notices which he has introduced of the eminent and ex- 
traordinary charaéters who have flourifhed in the different 
counties which he has vifited, we have been uniformly pleafed. 
They are in themfelves inftructive and entertaining, and they 
ferve to diverfify Mr. M.’s work with an agreeable change of 
fubjects. 

f the plan which he has adopted in arranging the materials 
collected in his tour, Mr. M. gives the following account: 


“Tt is not in my power to carry my reader from ftage to ftage, 
in the order in which I performed my journey, becaufe I made 
two circuits of South Wales, one in June and July, the other in 
Auguft, September, and October; and by this arrangement en- 
joyed the beauties of the two feafons. On both occafions I vifited 
the following places: Llantrifent, Cardiff, Brecknock, Baullt, Khay- 
ader, Aberiftwid, Cardigan, Haverford Weft, Pembroke, Tenby, 
Llandillo Vawr, Swanfea, Neath, and Bridgend; beginning and 
ending on both occafions with Cowbridge. At each of thefe places 
I arrived by a totally different route, which enabled me to com- 
prehend at feat two-thirds of each county; and as it would be tedi- 
oufly uninterefting to the reader to be informed as to the precife 
time at which each point of view was obferved, I fhall only draw 
his attentjon to perfonal circumftances, on occations when the ap- 
pearance of nature refulted peculiarly from the ftate of the feafons, 
or when the authenticity of my information was materially ttrength- 
ened, by the fources from which it was derived. On paper, there- 
fore, I thall for the moft part fteer my courfe, in the direction point- 
ed out by the map; a regularity which will, I hope, more than 
compenfate fer the omiffion of thofe road-fide anecdotes, which fill 
the page with a very difproportionate entertainment, and little ac- 
ceffion to the ftock of ufeful matter,” p. 71. 

We fhall now proceed to lay before our readers fpecimens 
of the manner in which Mr, M. has executed the various de- 
partments of his work. Of his talent for the defeription of 
the beauties of nature, his account of the fcenery of Hafod, 
the feat of Thomas Jones, Efq., affords the moft decifive 
proof. In declaring our opinion that his picture of this en- 
chanting {pot is well worthy of the original, we beftow upoa 
it the higheft poffible commendation. But the minuteneis of 
his detail on this attractive fubjeét, precludes us from copying 
the whole of his defcription of Hafod; and we cannot do 
juftice to it by extraéting from ita detached part. We trutt, 
‘however, that we fhall’not trefpafs too much on the patience 
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of our readers by tranfcribing his account of the falls of the 
Hepfey, and of the fubterranean courfe of the Melta. 


“The route from Tragrath to the falls of the Hepfey is over a 
wild common, ftony and dreary, but that the dells on each fide en- 
liven the feene, At the upper end of the common there is a farm- 
houfe above the Hepfey, whence the view down the vale of Neath 
to Swanfea and the mumbles, is very grand, as well as extenfive. 
Beyond the farm-houfe is the point where the Hepfey and Melta 
join. The bed of the former is at an immenfe depth immediately 
‘below; and the two ftreams are feparated by a rich, turfy, well- 
wooded promontory, forming a frontifpiece to the view, when you 
look up to the courfe of the united rivers. The roaring of the 
Hepfey cafcades is heard at a confiderable diftance, as they are ap- 
proached from the upper grounds. On arriving at the edge of the 
diugle, the great fall burfts at once upon the view: a broad theet of 
water projetting itfelf over an abrupt ledge of rock, to the depth of 
fifty feet. ‘The dittance of the fall from the junction of the two 
dingles, with their fireams, is lefs than a quarter of a mile, fo that 
both thefe objects can be embraced at once from the higher ground, 
But the general view of fcenes like thefe is never the moft interefting. 
The lefs obtrufive, but moft beautiful features, are loft, while the ter- 
mination detracts from the fublimity. By taking the parts in detail, 
on the contrary, the attention, undifturbed, is alive to every con- 
comitant” circumftance, as well as to the leading charatter of the 
object: nothing is overlooked, becaufe nothing is too diftant, or 
too perplexed, to be taken in both by the mind and the eye: every 
turn prefents fomething new; while the perfpective, leffeiied into 
obfcurity as it lengthens, holds out the promife of ftill unexhaufted 
variety. The defcent by which to examine the fall more minutely, 
is down a rugged and fteep rock, which forms the boldeft feature in 
the dingle at the bottom, but affords a very abrupt and hazardous 
paflage. The afcent on returning, were it neceflary, would be very 
difficult; and there is apparently no other way; forthe violence 
with which fo large a body of water is precipitated, has worn the 
rock of the bed below the cafcade into a large and deep pool, and 
the breadth of the water all through the dingle, efpecially when 
augmented by heavy rains in the night, as on the preient occafion, 
belides other obftacles not yet appearing, prevents it being forded. 
It excites, therefore, a ftrong fenfation of furprife, not unaccompa- 
nied with pleafure, in the mind of a ftranger, when he is told that 
his road lies very unexpectedly behind or under the cafcade; for 
fuch is the rapidity of the torrent, unprepared by previous obftacles 
tor the perpendicular of the precipice, that the interwoven fheet is 
thrown out fo far, as to leave a clear pafiage, at all times, wide 
enough for a Horfe-path, between the falling river and the rock. 
This path is formed by a rude natural ledge of lime-ftone, covered 
with mofs, at about one-third of the height from the bottom of the 
precipice. Its breadth is about three feet, and conftitutes the only 
projection in what would otherwife be like a flat wall, The ftone, 
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however, fhelves a little inwards from the topmoft edge, while the 
water is forced forwards; fo that the two elements unite in form- 
ing, as it were, a roof or canopy over the head of the pafienger, 
which affords him an impenetrable fhelter from an occafional ftorm. 
Mr. Warner, when he vifited this fpot, had occafion to feek the 
protection of the river from a fhower of rain. The effect of fun- 
thine on the cafcade, when behind it on a fine day, is both grand 
and beautiful. The particles of water glittering with a filvery bright- 
nefs as they fall; the uncommon Drilliancy of every thing without, 
feen through fuch a medium, contratted with the dark green of the 
mofs, everlaftingly wet with fpray; the corroded dinginefs of the 
rock; the damp and vaporous gloom of the atmofphere within ; 
all together form a fingularly mingled fcene of awe and gaiety, 
The dark hue of the baton below, deeply excavated by continual 
attrition, enhances the contratt of the thin, tranfparent fluid in its 
defcent. After pafling the cafcade, the ftranger has to fkirt the fur- 
ther fide of the dingle for a few fteps, in front of the majettic rock he 
defcended, when he comes upon another cataract, and a large ca- 
vern under the oppofite bank clofe by. Three more follow in im- 
mediate fucceffion; and all four within an eighth part of a mile 
from the firft. The moft confiderable of thefe is about twenty-five 
feet in height, and the fmalleft about ten. The laft is the largeft, 
Thefe four are all feen at once; but owing to a bend of the river, 
the great cafcade, though fo near, is not feen from the firft of thefe. 
Were the five vifible at one point of view, they would nearly rival 
the great fall of the Mynach in Cardiganfhire, below the Devil's 
Bridge; for though they would {till be very inferior in point of 
height, the Hepfey is much broader than the Mynach, and in that 
refpect would have the advantage in refpect to, grandeur. The 
whole of this dingle is profufely overgrown with wood of various 
kinds, among which the venerable and claflic oak predominates. 
From the laft of the cafcades, the fcarcely difcernible path winds 
round the front of that promontory which feparates the two dingles 
and their rivers, But there is apath; for the country people drive 
their cattle this way, and under Hepfey cafcade, when they have 
occafion to pafs from the Melta to the upper fide of the Hepiey. 
Having gained the high ground, and paffed two or three ttony and 
unproductive fields, the brink of a precipice, not to be defcended, 
difclofes the great fall of the Melta, which is broader than that of 
the Hepfey, and feventy feet high. It is very different from the 
others in point of character, It projects as fuddenly, and, carrying 
a larger body of water, with more violence. It is therefore more 
awful and tremendous, but unaccompanied by thofe circumftances 
of variety and beauty, which adorn and enliven its rival catara¢. 
Here the rocks on each fide are naked and abrupt, fo that the 
‘dingle is divefted of its accuftomed clothing for a confiderable fpace 
below the fall. Where the wood commences, it is poorer, more 
ftunted in its growth, and more wildly entangled; fo that, on the 
whole, it forms a dark and rugged fcene. The cafcade is inaccel- 
fible from below, as the rocks are not to be climbed, nor the dingle 
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to be threaded, from the confluence of the two rivers upwards. But 
the great curiofity of this river, fingularly and fublimely charatterized 
the catalogue of Britifh fcenery, is a ftupendous cavern between the 
cafeade and Yftradvellte, through the dark hollow of which the 
Melta runs for the fpace of half a mile. The top of this cavern 
forms the only bridge from one part to the other of the farm, which 
lies on the eaft and wett fides of the river. The defcent from the 
upper lands to the bed of the river is by no means difficult; nor 
does it at the firft view prefent any thing beyond a rural, quiet 
landfcape ; but as the guide wound cautioufly to the left, rather in 
a retrogade direction, we fuddenly found ourfelves at the mouth of 
the cavern, the opening of which 1s about forty-three feet wide, and 
nineteen feet high. Through this, Melta river rolls in a finuous 
courfe, wearing its channel through the rock, deeply perforated 
into fathomlefs pools, whence it iffues into day-light, after a fubter- 
raneous pafiage of at leaft eight hundred yards. There is a practica- 
ble paffage through it; but the attempt is imprudent. It is necef- 
fary to carry candles; and if they are extinguifhed by the damp va- 
pour, the difficulty and danger becomes very great. In one in- 
itance, a life was loft; though my guide had been through feveral 
times, and was ready to undertake it with any vifitor. We pene- 
trated about an hundred yards, as far as any glimmering of day- 
light from the mouth directed us: and this fpecimen of Stygian hor- 
rors was amply fufficient to fatisfy all rational curiofity. The paf- 
fage over uneven rocks, with fcarcely a guiding light, and in many 
places with a bottoemlefs gulph directly under on the left, in a mifty 
atmofphere from the vapour of the place, and the exhauftion of a 
laborious walk, was not to be pleafurably continued for any length 
of time or diitance: but if the object be worth attaining, any perfon 
who will enter this cavern as far as the natural light will lead him, 
may form a juft, and I apprehend no contracted idea, of the claffical 
Avernus and poetical defcent into the infernal regions. On quit- 
ting the cavern, the Melta, finding its way into it through deep and 
narrow gullets, worn between the rocks, is crofied at the entrance, 
when a regular and beaten path winds gradually and pleafingly along 
the wetiern bank, with the little village of Yitradvellte in the dii- 
tance, and green meadows, delightfully quiet and rural, in the fore- 
ground. The church ftands well, and is a pleafing object, after a 
circuit of about feven miles, with only one houfe in the way. But 
the village itfelf miferably difappoints the expectations which its 
diftant afpect has excited. It confifts of a few miferable cottages, 
moft of them ina ruinous condition, inhabited by a ragged and bare- 
footed peafantry, with lefs of natural urbanity than is ufually expe- 
rienced in thefe wild but not uncivil regions.” p. 209—214. 

The hiftory of the eftablifhment of the religious community 


at Trevecca records a ftriking proof of the power of fanati- 
cifn. 


“On defcending from thefe prefent haunts of mountain fheep, 
and ancient feats of unfociable and diftruftful barons, the traveller 
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arrives fuddenly at a fpot, the moft incongruous and unexpe¢ted that 
can be conceived in thefe fimple regions. He finds himfelf tranf- 
lated all at once to the Paragon, Profpect Place, Paradife Row, 
Mount Pleafant, or fome fuch fupreme court of finery, foppery, and 
folly, as occurs within a circle of five miles round London: a {pace 
which comprehends moft of the architectural abfurdities, and met 
of the horticultural deformities, to which a vitiated imagination 
has ever given birth. Yet does Trevecca feem by combination to 
have outdone them all. Here a Gothic arch! there a Corinthian 
capital! towers, battlements, and baftions! peacocks cut in box, 
and lions hacked in holly! and who js it that has thus deluged his 
native country with bad tafte? Is it a nabob, an innkeeper, or a 
dancing-mafter, who, having contrived to raife a fortune by one of 
thofe trades, which often profper where better fail, prudently deter- 
mines to record the events, and raife a triumphal monument on 
the {cite of his honeft father’s humble cottage? Nay, verily it isa 
preacher of the Gofpel, profefiedly of the ttricteft perfuafion, and 
the moft mortified habits :—Howeil Harris was born at Trevecca, 
on the 23d of January 1714. Having a refpectable paternal eftate 
in reverfion, he was defigned by bis family for the church, and hav- 
ing received the rudiments of a claflical education, was entered at 
St. Mary’s Hall in Oxford; but he did not purfue or perfect thofe 
ftudies at the univerfity, which might have given him rank and cha- 
ra¢ter among its members. When he was about the age of twenty- 
five, he began his career as an itinerant preacher, facrificing all 
views of worldly aggrandifement to what he conceived to be his 
higheft duty. Buta total want of rationality in the purfuit mifera- 
bly detracted from that approbation, which mutt otherwife have been 
extorted even from his opponents by the unqueitionable refpectabi- 
lity of the motive. He was the friend of Whitfield, with whom he 
afterwards quarrelled, and the firft importer of the methodiftical 
tenets and difcipline into the principality, as Vavafor Powel had 
been among the firft to introduce the earlier and more refpected 
modes of diffent. He actually officiated in. the fields; but after 
having undergone much perfecution, and incurred fome danger in 
his travels, le determined, being, as my landlady at ‘Talgarth in- 
formed me, a man of deep religion, to eftablifh a religious family 
at Trevecca, adopting it as his own, and devoting to it his patri- 
monial eftates, with all the favings of a parfimonious life. With 
unaccountable inconfiftency, he built a darge and cotily houfe, and 
Jaid out the grounds in the flyle I have betore defcribed. In this 
houfe, and on his own eftate, he collected a number of families, 
profeffing the fame religious abforption of mind. He even pur 
chafed farms in the neighbourhood, and eftablifhed manufactories, 
to as great an extent as his finances would admit, or opportunities 
prefented themfelves of laying out his money. The condition he 
impofed on thofe who joined his community was, that they fhould 
purfue their avocations of hufbandry or trade folely for the beneit 
of the common ftock, difclaiming all private property, or interfe- 
rence in the management of the joint capital; renouncing the foci- 
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ety of firangers, and adhering punctually to the rigid obfervances 
of the family. The inftitution continued to flourith during his life- 
time in almoft a formidable degree. Their farms entirely fupplied 
their numerous families difperfed over the eftates; for the manfion 
houfe was occupied by his own family and clofer intimates. There 
was, befides, a large furplus for the markets; fince their inflexible 
fobriety was confidered to have the effect of making them good far- 
mers, though the bufinefs was much interrupted by their unremit- 
ting prayers. They alfo manufaétured, independently of other ar- 
ticles, large quantities of fine flannels, the quality of which was in 
high requeft all round the country ; and large orders were executed 
for fo diftant a market a8 Briftol. Mr. Harris died in July, 1773. 
I have not been ftrictly correét in ftating the produce of their la- 
bours as brought to a common ftock; for it was all made aver to 
him without control, though exclufively and confcientioufly applied 
to their ufe, and the extenfion of the eftablifhment. By his will, 
he bequeathed the whole of his poffeflions, hereditary and accumu- 
lated, tothe maintenance of the family for ever on the ftriét princi- 
ples of its foundation. He left two truftees, with regulations for the 
replacing them; who were to live in the houfe, receive the earnings 
of the people, conduct the pecuniary arrangements and devotional 
fervices, and in every refpect exercife that plenary authority which 
he had himfelf preferved. He was married, and had a daughter, to 
whom he left nothing, except an apartment in the houfe, on the 
fame terms as the others, if ever fhe chofe to become a member of 
the family. It is, however, to be obferved, in extengiation of what 
men of lefs deep religion will confider as injuftice towards a deferv- 
ing child, that her mother’s fortune, not inconfiderable, rendered 
Mifs Harris independent of her father. But this independence, and 
all worldly cares and pofieffions, fhe was to relinquifh if ever the 
came to Trevecca. It will be readily anticipated that fhe did not 
make that eleétion, when the reader is informed, that fhe was mar- 
ried to a gentleman of Brecknock, of the name of Prichard, I be- 
lieve before Mr. Harris’s death. 

“ There have been, within the recollection of perfons refiding at 
Talgarth, one hundred and forty efficient members of this extraor- 
dinary family, befides children: there are now not more than fixty ; 
but the ftrict ritual of the place is ftill obferved ; the character of 
induftrious feclufion and eccentric fanaticifm is fedulouily main- 
tained ; and the vifitor of Trevecca may {fee it now, as in the days of 
tle founder. There is fervice in the houfe three times a day all 
the year round, the time of harveft not excepted: each perfon is 
allowed a certain proportion of abfences, on the fame plan as the 
attendance of chapel is regulated for the ftudents in college ; and 
it the number is exceeded, the offender lofes the benefit of the in- 
fiitution, however reafonable may be his excufe, or urgent the plea 
of his necetlity. The fervice, though fo frequent, is very long ; and 
anumerous attendance is by thefe regulations conftantly fecured. 
It were much to be wifhed that it were better worth attending! I 
happened to arrive there, without any previous knowledge of * 
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place or inftitution, about three o’clock on a Sunday, whena num. 
ber of decently drefled and well behaved people were aflembling, 
with whofe manners on the outlide of the chapel I was well pleafed; 
but the infide exhibited fuch a melancholy exhibition of fanatical 
fatuity, as,- happily for the honour of human intellect, is rarely to 
be met but among thefe jumping enthufiatis. ‘The fpeaker, for [ 
will net infult the dignity of our eitablithment by confidering him 
asa clergyman, had his face and head completely mufiled with a 
red pocket-handkerchief tied under his chin : the caufe of this might 
have been candidly afcribed to the tooth-ache, had I not obferved 
at Brecknock and elfewhere, that the preachers of thefe degradedly 
methodiftical and jumping fects, which would not be worth noticing 
in a work of this kind, were they not the unhappy growth of the 
foil, uniformly array themfelves in fimilar paraphernalia, proba- 
dly in an oftentatious fhow of fqualid piety. ‘The rett of his apparel 
was coniiftently mean; and all his air and manner indicated the 
loweti ignorance, though I could not judge of his language. Its 
efleéts atoned, however, in power, for what it might want in ele- 
gance, or the means of rational conviction. ‘The groans of his 
hearers, fometimes in afolo part, and fometimes in chorus, corre- 
fponded with the fearcely human contortions and ejaculations of the 
preacher. Some fiood ; fome knelt; and tome were firetched upon 
the floor in proftrate humiliation. I did not, however, ftay for the 
animating found of “Glory to the Lamb!” ieit the torgettulnefs of 
fuperititious enthufiafin, violating the laws of hoipitality, might 
have compelled me to join in the tantattic rites of light-heeled devo- 
tion. But I will no longer weary the paticnce of my readers on the 
habits of an inftitution, which has cviled with fcrupulous care all 
the abfurdities and evils of the monatiic lite, except the prohibition 
of marriage; and at the fame time pafied a fevere edict of exclufion 
againft all its learning and utility. Mr. Harris had a brother who 
made a corfiderable fortune-as an army taylor in London, which 
was, I believe, inherited by Mrs. Hughes, his neice, who has a very 
handfome manfion near Trevecca. ‘The family are very much re- 
fpected ; and it is mott unaccountable, that the zeal of a man, 
placed by birth and education in the moft refpectable clafs of fo- 
ciety, fhould have degenerated into fuch unmeaning and irrational 
mummery. It is true, indeed, that the fenatorial names of Wilber- 
force and Hill have graced the drivellings of pretended in{piration ; 
but they have not condefcended to countenance any thing quite fo 
repugnant to commen fenfe, or fo irreconcileable with the clatlical 
tafte and elegant attainments of a gentleman. Since my return, | 
have beard accounts of Mr. Harris not fo favourable to the diiinie- 
refted abfurdity of his character and views. I know the imputations 
under which leaders of feéts and parties labour from the mifcon- 
ftructions of their opponents, and pretend not to decide. It is cer- 
tain, he extorted large fums from the deluded people among whoui 
he travelled, as in aid of the eftablifhment at ‘l'revecca. The fru- 
gality and {felf-denial of his habits is alfo controverted; and his 
tafte in building, which fpeaks for itfelf, correborates in fome mee 
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fure the fufpicion. His doétrine throughout the principality was, 
that thofe who came with his credentials were fent of God, and if 
they wanted a coat, a dinner, or a horfe, the beft in the poffefiion 
of the believer was refpectively to be furnithed. But we are here at 
the very head-quarters of Methodifm, the capital of its empire in 
the principality. At Treduttan, clofe by Trevecca, is a college 
founded by Lady Huntingdon, for educating young men to continue 
the fucceflion of the miniftry: but it is at prefent untenanted by 
pupils, though there’ is occafional fervice there ; I fhall therefore 
gladly difmifs it, without enquiring into the nature of its ordi- 
nances, which probably coincide with thofe eftablifhed elfewhere by 
the zealous patronets.” P, 241—247. 


From Mr. M.’s notices of the peculiar cuftoms of the inha- 
bitants of South Wales, we fhall ieleét his account of a Welch 
wedding, and of the funeral honours paid to the dead. 


«“ [ll may it befal the-traveller who has the misfortune of meet- 
ing a Welch wedding on the road: he would be inclined to fuppofe 
that.he had fallen in with a company of lunatics efcaped from their 
confinement. Itis the cuftom of the whole party that are invited, 
both men and women, to ride full fpeed to the church porch ; and 
the perfon who arrives there firft has fome privilege or diftinction at 
the marriage-feaft. ‘To this important object all inferior confidera- 
tions give way 3 whether the fafety of his majefty’s fubjects who are 
not going to be married, or their own, inceffantly endangered by 
boilterous, unfkilfal, and contentious jockeyfhip. The natives who 
are acguainted with the cuitom, and warned againft the cavalcade 
by its vociferous approach, turn afide at a refpecttul diftance ; but the 
firanger will be fortunate if he efcapes being overthrown by an on- 
fet, the occafion of which puts out ef fight that urbanity fo gene- 
rally charatteriftic of the people. 

“ Their cuftoms in cafe of death are not lefs remarkable. The 
bed on which the corpfe lies is always ftrewed with flowers, and the 
fame cuftom is objerved after it is laid in the coffin. They bury 
much earlier than we in England ; feldom later than the third day, 
and very frequently on the fecond. ‘This bafte would be confidered 
here as lefs refpectful end aijectionate; yet, take their cuftoms in 
the aggregate, and they will be found to be more fo. Indeed, re- 
fpect or the reverfe on fuch occaiions is altogether determined by 
opinion: the cuftom cr ceremony is in itfelt nothing, any further 
than as it is fuppofed to indicate the mind, It appears to me, that 
the cuftom of burying early is in every refpect the mofi proper, where 
the evidence of actual mortality is decifive. In this part of the 
country efpecially it is for the intereft of the living; for the habit 
of filling the bed, the coffin, and the room, with fweet-{cented 
flowers; though originating probably in delicacy as well as affection, 
mutt of courfe have firong tendency to expedite the progrefs of de- 
cay. ‘The attentions which immemorial prefcriptions demand from 
t family, are fuch as could not be continued long without ferious 
mconvenience, It is an inyariable practice, both by day and night 
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to watch a corpfe; and fo firm a hold has this fuppofed duty gained 
upon their imaginations, that probably there is no inftance on re- 
cord, ofa family fo unfeeling and abandoned, as to leave a dead 
body in the room. by itfelf a fingle minute in the interval between 
the death and burial : fuch a violation of decency would be remem- 
bered for generations. ‘The hofpitality of the country is not lefs 
remarkable on melancholy than on joyful occafions. The invita- 
tions to a funeral are very general and extenfive ; and the refreth- 
ments are not light, and taken ftanding, but fubftantial and pro- 
longed. Any deficiency in the fupply of ale would be as feverely 
cenfured on this occafion as at a fettival. With refpect to thefe pe- 
culiarities, it is to be underftood, that they apply rather to the 
farmers and peafantry, than to perfons of condition, who are apt to 
lofe their nationality, and contraé the manners and opinions of the 
polite world: but firewing flowers and watching the corpfe are uni- 
verfal among all ranks and degrees, becaufe the obfervance of 
neglect of fuch ceremonies depends on fervants and nurfes, whofe 
minds are always peculiarly fufceptible of local and fuperttitious 
prejudices. The grave of the deceafed is conftantly overfpread 
with plucked flowers for a week or two after the funeral : the plant- 
ing of graves with flowers is confined to villages and poorer people. 
It is, perhaps, a prettier cuftom. It is very common to drefs 
the graves on Whitfunday, and other fettivals, when flowers are to 
be procured : and the frequency of this obfervance is a good deul 
affected by the refpect in which the deceafed was held. My father- 
in-law’s grave, in Cawbridge church, has been ftrewed by his fur- 
viving fervants, every Sunday morning for.thefe twenty years. It 
is ufual for a family not to appear at church till what is called the 
month’s end, when they go in a body, and then are confidered as 
having returned to the common offices of life.” p. 67—99. 

“ In addition to the foregoing remarks, it may be obferved of the 
Glamorganfhire cuftoms, that when a young couple are to be mar- 
ried; their ways to the church are ftrewed with fweet-fcented 
flowers and evergreens ; and on fuch occations it is the ufual phrate, 
that thofe perfons are going to their nuptial beds, not to their 
graves. There feems to be a remarkable coincidence between 
thete people and the ancient Greeks, with refpect to the avoiding ill- 
omened words. None ever moleft the tiowers that grow on graves, 
for it is deemed a kind of facrilege to do fo. A relation or friend 
will occafionally take a pink, if it can be fpared, or a fprig of thyme, 
from the grave of a beloved or refpected perfon, to wear it in re- 
membrance ; but they never take much, lett they thould deface the 
growth on the grave. This cuftom prevails principally in the moft re- 
tired villages; and I have been affured, that in fuch villages where the 
right of grazing the church-yard has been enforced, the practice has 
alienated the affections of very great numbers from theclergyman and 
their churches ; fo that many have become diffenters, from the fingu- 
pry uncommon reafon, that they may bury their friends in diffent- 

1g burying grounds, plant their graves with flowers, and keep them 
clean und neat, without avy danger of their being cropt. sa 
me 
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may have been the fact in fome places; but I confidently believe, 
that few of the clergy would urge their privileges to an unfair or 
ofienfive extent. There is in the world an unteeling kind of falfe 
philofophy, which will treat fuch habits as thefe with ridicule. Mr. 
Mafon juiily calls fuch philofophers, “ ‘thofe only who are curfed 
with breatts of fteel.” Thefe elegant and highly pathetic cuftoms 
of South Wules, make the beft impreffions on the mind. What can 
be more affeéling than to fee all the youth of both fexes in a village, 
and in every village through which the corpfe pafied, dreffed in 
their beft apparel, and ftrewing with fweet-fcented flowers the 
ways along which one of their beloved neighbours goes to his or her 
marriage bed ?”—pp. 608, 609. 

In his account of the mode in which he performed his jour- 
ney, Mr. M. informs us, that whilft he profecuted his route 
on foot, his fervaut attended him on horfeback with a fupply 
of clothes, and alfo with a few feleét books —We are farprized 
that he did not conceive it poffibie that future tourifts might 
with to adopt his publication as a travelling companion, and 
that he did not print it ina more portable form. In a future 
edition he will perhaps accommodate thofe who will not deem 
two octavo volumes too great an incumbrance. For this pur- 
pole he will, in our opinion, do well to facrifice the thirteen 
engravings of M. La Porte ;=—-a facrifice, indeed, of no great 
magnitude, in our eftimation, as the greater part of thefe 
engravings appear to us to be of very littie value. 





Ant. CLXXXVIIL The Topography of Troy and its Vicinity: Il- 
lujrated and Explained by Drawings and Defcriptions. Dedi- 
cated, by Permifjion, to her Grace the Duche/s of Devonjhire. By 
IF’, Gell, Fig. of Jesus College, M.A. F.A.S. and late Fellow of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Folio. pp. 124. Price 102. 108. 
inboards. Longman and Rees, London. 1804. 


|= perufal of this elegant volume will afford the higheft 

gratification to clailical readers. Thote who have ad- 
mitted the impreffion of reality, which is generally produced 
by the magic numbers of Homer, will feel delight in famili- 
arizing themfelves with the icenes of the Iliad : while even they 
who doubt the hiftoric truth of the narration, will be gratified 
by tracing the ground, confecrated by the noblett eiforts of 
imagination. 

It has been Mr. Gell’s object, to delineate the fituation of 
Troy and the furrounding fcenery, from different afpects, in 
fuch a manner as to convey a perfeét idea of the appearances 
to an attentive reader; and this we think he has fully and 
ably accompliihed. Uniting the accomplifhments of an ex- 
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_ draughtfman to a thorough knowledge of his author, he 
as examined every object with unufual accuracy, and has pro- 
duced the moft complete illuftration of Homer’s topography 
that we have yet feen. ; 

The gleanings of this inquiry are indeed far fhort of what 
the antiquarian would defire to obtain. The hand of defola- 
tion has repeatedly paffed over the plain; and the lapfe of 
ages has. even changed the dimenfions of the land. But 
enough remains to vindicate the correcinefs of Homer, and 
to add freth intereft to the perufal of his immorial poem. 


“ In approaching the Troad, each bay, mountain, and promon- 
tory, prefented fomething new to the eye, and excited the moi 
agreeable reflections in the mind; fo that in a few days I found 
myfelf in pofieflion of a number of obfervations and drawings, ta- 
ken in a part of the world, concerning which although much has 
been written, there ftill exifted a great deficiency of thofe materials 
which might enable the reader to form a fatisfactory opinion, with- 
out encountering the difficulties of a tedious voyage. I thought 
that fuch information would gratify men of literature anid inquiry. 
I was confident, that delineations and defcriptions of a fertile plain, 
watered by abundant and perennial fireams, affording almoft im- 
pregnable poiitions, and fo fituated, as to command one of the moti 
important paffes in the world, muft be interefiing, not to fay va- 
luable, to politicians and ftatefmen. It is perhaps unneceflary to 
add, that I was not without the hope of convincing others, as I had 
been myfelf convinced, that the hiftory, as related by Homer, is 
confirmed by the fulleft teftimony, which a perfect correfpondence 
between the prefent face of the country, and the defcription of the 
poet, can poflibly give to it. 

To attempt elegance of fiyle in a work of mere defcription, would 
be fo much out of place, that 1 am perfuaded an apology will not 
be required for fuch imperfections of language as may be found in 
this volume. I am well aware, that my anxiety to give the reader 
a thorough knowledge of the country, may in fome cafes have led 
me into ufelefs repetitions, while, in others, the mention of many 
particulars may be omitted, which I have falfely imagined were ge- 
nerally known. In regard to the plates, I can truly aver that they 
are accurate copies of faithful drawings, made by myfelf on the 
fpot; and I think I am juttifiable in obferving, that thofe who are 
interefted in the fubject, by a careful examination of them may ac- 
quire as clear a conception of the plain and its environs, as a tra- 
veller who is not a draughtfman, could obtain in the country itfelt. 
In the defcription of the plates, I have confined myfelf for the moit 
part to the fingle objc¢t of illuftrating the topography of the Iliad; 
yet as the relation of the few occurrences we met with during our 
{hort journey, may not be entirely uninterefiing to fome of my rea 
ders, I have not omitted toinfert it.” p. 1. M 
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Mr. Gell fet out on this interefting voyage in March 1801, 
and proceeded to the village of Bounarbathi, which occupies 
part of the fite of ancient Troy. Here, he was lodged in the 
Aga’s houfe, where he had nearly incurred confiderable dan- 
ver, by inadvertently entering the haram. 


‘‘T got up at an early hour in the morning, and walked to the 
top of the hill of Bounarbafhi, not a little delighted to imagine my- 
felf in the Pergama of Priam. I found my expectations and wilhes moft 
amply gratified. Foundations of walls, and perhaps temples, were 
vifible; and three tumuli, of the fpecies which Homer defcribes, 
bore teftimony to the former exifience of inhabitants on this fpot, 
very different from the Turks of Bounarbafhi. Nearer the fum- 
mit, the foundation of a thick wall is vifible, extending acrofs a nar- 
row part of the hill, bounded on each fide by a fteep precipice. 
Beyond the wall the ground rifes ftill higher, and fwells out into 
an oval fhape, while one of the rivers, which flow through the 
plain, almoft encircles the foot of the rocks at its bafe. On the top 
of this hill, which feems to have been the citadel, or Pergama of 
Troy, more foundations are difcoverable, and a furrounding wall 
may be traced in almoit every part. On the higheft pointis a little 
mount hollowed out in the centre; round it is a circular foundation, 
ou the north tide of which is a block of fquared ftone. Near this a 
fieep precipice falls almoft perpendicularly toward the river below, 
aud the recollectign of that rock, from which the Trojans once 
thought of precipitating the horfe prefented to them by the Greeks, 
immediately fuggefted itfelf to my mind. From this fummit of the 
vock is a beautitul profpect of a vale, watered by the Simoeis, which 
tuns through the deep glen almoft furrounding the Pergama. To 
the weft, the ifle of Tenedos is vifible in its whole extent, while the 
plain, with its two rivers, and its numerous tumuli, is terminated to 
the north by the Archipelago and the Hellefpopt. ‘The view being 
{» extenfive from this point, I took the opportunity of obferving fuch 
{pots as might moft effectually conduce toa thorough knowledge of the 
plain; and thefeI vifited after breakfaft ina regular manner, taking 
in iny way drawings of every thing which I thought capable of 
throwing any light on the fubject of the fituation of Troy. In my 
way to Bounarbathi, I meafured with a pedometer, the diftance be- 
iween the moft remarkable points of the hill. I found my compa- 
nions at breakfaft, and obferved with pleafure that we were arrived 
in a climate which produced not only grafs in December, but even 
milk, to which we had been ftrangers in our journey through 
Greece, After breakfaft I again vifited the fprings of Scamander 
with my friend, and, after drawing them, recommended an examina- 
hon of the environs of Bounarbafhi. ‘The firft obje@ts which 
caught my attention were the marble capitals of columns, of no 
zreat fize, but of workmanthip like that in many of the Englilh 
churches. In the whole courfe of our tour we had never feen eny 
tragments which did not feem to be the production of an artift of 
the moft refiped tafte; a circumftance which made thefe the more 
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fingular, and almoft perfuaded us that we had found fome of the 
original marbles of Troy, for certainly the arts had not arrived at 
perfection when thefe capitals were formed. They were not all 
alike; but that they were not of Turkifh fculpture, appears from 
the ignorance of that nation in regard to fuch ornaments; for fome 
handfome capitals of the Ionic order, and about the fame dimen- 
fions, are turned upfide down in the walls of the buildings which 
furround the Aga’s houfe; a proof that the Turks of this country 
would never have thought of carving capitals, when they could find 
them ready near the fpot: We proceeded to the fummit of a bill, 
which lies between Bounarbafhi and the Simoeis on the eaft ; after 
which we defcended into a narrow glen, between the hill of Bou- 
narbafhi and the chain of Ida. This glen is watered by the broad 
and rapid Simoeis, the banks of which are fhaded with willow, and 
tamarifks, while the ftream is here and there decorated with little 
iflands full of bufhes. The lower part of the hill is laid out in 
fmall inclofures, while the fides are clothed with rough wood climb- 
ing to the rocky fummit. 

“The precipices of the hill of Bounarbafhi are covered with an 
infinite number of loofe ftones, which may have been ufed for the 
building of ordinary houfes, and fuch as we had before feen ufed 
for that purpofe in the ruins of the city in Delos. In a fhort time 
we returned towards the weft, {till continuing with the river on our 
left, and the rocks of the citadel on the right, which here arofe to 
the height of about four hundred feet. The dell foon after affumed 
the form of a fertile vale, interfperfed with corn-fields and mea- 
dows, and wanting nothing but a clearer fiream than the Simoeis to 
render it perfectly beautiful. We had heard fo much in England of 
the infignificance of the Simoceis and the Xanthus, that we were 
amazed to find the former running with a ftream that would have 
been called confiderable, even in our own country, while we had 
tven the latter a violent torrent almoft at its fource. If Homer 
had been accuftomed, as we had, to the fight of fuch rivers as the 
lliffus, Cephifus, Afopus, Ifmenus, or Inopus, or of fuch fountains 
as thofe of Dirce, Enneacrunus, Arethuia, or even Caftalia ittell, 
the fources of Scamander, and the floods of Simoeis, muft have ap- 
peared miraculous indeed ; fo that there would have been nothing 
wonderful if his defcription had appeared fomewhat exaggerated, in 
the eflimation of an Englith veader. It is but fair, however, to ob- 
ferve, that Homer defcribes even the eddying Scamander as of fuch 
inconfiderable dimenfions, that a fallen tree extended as a bridge 
acrofs the ftream. The ancients alfo have defcribed the Xanthus 
as yellow; a circuinftance which has perfuaded fome of the mo- 
derns, that the Xanthus was on the eaft, and the Simocis on the 
weit of the plain: but it is évident that they only fpeak of the 
mouth of the river, where the fand of Simoeis had as much corrupt- 
ed the waters of the Scamander, as the clearnefs of the Rhine is de- 
ftroyed by its junttion with the Aar. After remaining fome time 
in the vale, we determined to afcend to the fummit of the Acropo- 
lis, in fpite of a hot fun, and a very fteep precipice, which —, 
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itfelf; for we had diftovered a cave in the folid rock, at a great 
height. After climbing to it, we found that it appeared perfectly 
natural, and only penetrated to the depth of a few feet. Arriving 
near the fummit, we difcovered the foundations of walls in the mott 
defenfible part of the rock, and foon after gained the higheft point 
of the Pergama, where we remained fome time for the purpofe of 
taking fketches, and refting after our fatigue.” p. 10—13. 

The principal part of the volume is occupied with a feries 
of delineations, beginning with a {ketch of Mount Gargarus, 
and extending to the Troad, the ground, and environs of 
Ilium. Each plate is accompanied with a defcription. Many 
of the engravings are flight, and little more than outlines, but 
fome of the principal views are executed in a beautiful man- 
ner. We fhallnotice a few of the moft interefting. 

In the 16th plate, Mr. Gell gives a view of the Simoeis, 
which is at leaft one hundred yards broad, and, according to 
him, is aconfiderable river, nota winter torrent,—as it has been 
reprefented by fome travellers. ‘The mount in the fore-ground 
of this print Mr. Gell furmifes to have been the common tu- 
mulus raifed by the Greeks, during the truce, which they em- 
oy in railing the entrenchments to cover the camp and 

ect. 

In plate 17, Mr. G. points out the fituation of the tomb of 
Ilus, at the junction of the Simoeis and Scamander : this fub- 
ject is continued in the defcription of the 18th plate, which 


thews the union of thofe ftreams, with all their windings. 


“ The Tomb of Illus, and the Mount of the Plain, are points 
concerning which a variety of oppofite fentiments have arifen. The 
poet, has, however, left many indications of the real pofitions of 
thefe monuments, and fuch as appear to fix them on the banks of 
Xanthus, and near the confluence of the rivers. The Thrdfmos, or 
elevation of the plain, was in the neighbourhood of Scamander, 
and between that river and the fhips. It_wasalfo fo near the thips, 
that the tumult of the Trojan camp was heard by the Greeks on 
the thore. ‘lhe elevation, a fegment of which forms the neareft 
part of the fore-ground of this plate, correfponds with the fituation 
and chara¢ter of the Thréfmos of the Iliad. Ifit can be thewn that 
Thré{mos was near the tumulus of lus, that the tumulus of Hus was 
near the ford of Scamander, and that the ford was near, yet a little 
above the confluence of the rivers, it cannot be denied that the fubjects 
teprefented in the prefent view, are the Thi6{mos, ford, and tumulus 
defcribed by the poet. That Thréfmos was near the tomb of Ilus, 
may be learned from the circumftance, that when the Trojans were 
encamped upon the mount, Heétor called a council upon the tumulus 
of that king. Now the tomb of Ilus was in fuch a fituation with 
regard to the Trojan camp, that the tumult of the foldiery did not 
interrupt the debates. Alfo, it could not have Leen far from the 
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camp, if advanced before it, for that would have been impoflible, 
when the enemy were fo near; and if it be objected, that the tomb 
ef Ilus might have been nearer to the town than the Throfmos, 
and confequently that a council would have been fecure even at a 
great diftance from the Trojan camp, yet fueh a fuppofition is in- 
confiftent with the cuftom of the times; when military councils 
feem to have been held beyend the lines of a camp, and advanced 
towards the enemy. In compliance with this fyftem, Agamemnon 
called a council of war while Hector was ftationed on the monu- 
ment of Hus; and though the Greeks were in the utmoft confterna- 
tion after their late defeat, yet the monarch and his aflociates paffed 
the fofs and rampart of their own camp, and chofe a place for the 
council on the field of battle, advanced towards the Trojans, where 
there remained a fmall {pace unincumbered with the flain. 

“It may be added in confirmation of this argument, that Aga- 
memnon had on that evening convened the Greek Princes to fupper 
in his own tent; where, if it had not been the cuftom to pafs the 
lines of the encampment in orders to hold a council, every thing re- 
lating to the emba(fly to Achilles might eafily have been arranged. 

“ Tf then the Grecks, difmayed and defeated as they were, held 
their council advanced before their camp, the Trojan Chief, fluthed 
with victory, would have little to fear on the monument of Ilus. 

“It feems from thefe circumftances, that this tumulus mutt have 
been very near the Throfmos, and that it might have been fome- 
what nearer to the Greek camp than that elevation. Homer him- 
felf has informed us, that the tomb of Ilus was near the ford of Sca- 
mander, for he relates, that Priam, going fromthe city with the he- 
rald Ideus to redeem the body of Hector, met the god Mercury, 
after he had ftayed near the fepulchre of Hus, that his horfes and 
mules might drink of the river. Here it may be objected that the 
poet fays, the horfes were allowed to drink after they had pafied the 
tomb of Ilus, and confequently that the tumulus in queftion would 
be on the wrong fide of the water. But the Greek will equally ad- 
mit of the tranflation by the tomb, or on one fide of it. The word 
wageé is ufed in this inftance, aud occurs in another place, in a 
way that cannot be miftaken ; for Doton being perceived by Diomed 
and Ulyffes, the Iatter conceal themfelves (wazet ade) fo as to ful- 
fer the fpy to pais them in order to intercept his retreat.” p. 50-— 


52. 


Plate ioth is a very large and beautiful view of the plain oi 
Troy, fomewhat in the ftyle of a panorama. ; 

In deferibing the {mall view of the fuppofed tumulus of 
Achilles, Mr. G. thus fpeaks of fome late refearches into its 
contents : 

‘« A Jew acting as Conful of the French nation at the Darda- 
nelles, was ordered by the Ambafiador Choifeul Gauffier, to make 
excavations in the greater of thefe tumuli; but it is not eafy to 
difcover whether he ever commenced the operation, as no appeal- 
ance now remains of any fuch refearch, nor is there any trace left 
ef human labour, except a {mall hollow among the circular found:- 
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tions at the fummit. The Jew is faid to have fent a {mall piece of 
metallic fubftance, about the fize of the hilt of a fword, to Con- 
ftantinople, for the infpection of the Ambaflador. The figure of a 
man, whofe feet refted on the backs of two {mall horfes, was difco- 
vered, and the fragments of human legs on their fides thewed that 
there had been originally a rider upon each. The head of the prin- 
cipal figure was fupported by two fphinxes. The fame Jew fent the 
fragments of two vates of the moft ancient Greek pottery, which, 
he faid, were found in the tumulus. It is to be obferved, that the 
Jew could not have known that the afhes of the three heroes were 
placed in two urns, and fo far there is an appearance of credibility 
in his difcoveries, particularly as a golden vafe would have been fo 
tempting an article, that it is not impoflible that of earthen ware 
might have been fubftituted as foon as the funeral ceremonies were 
performed ; a circumfiance which the poet would always avoid 
mentioning. Vafes have alfo been found containing fmaller urns, 
and fuppoting that fuch were ufed at the time of the Trojan war, 
the number of centuries that have elapfed might well account for 
the complete deftruction of any metallic fubitance ; added to which, 
an urn called gold by the poet, might have confifted of gilded cop- 
per or iron, for gold was not fo plentiful in Greece till her com- 
merce became more extended. Some have fuppofed that the fi- 
gure mentioned above might have been one of the handles of the 
golden urn; but it was fo mutilated and decayed, that it required 
all the ingenuity of all the French in Conftantinople to make any 
thing intelligible from the fragments. The authenticity of thefe 
productions was even at the time much difputed, and fome perfons 
went fo far as to affirni that the antiquities were manufactured in 
Paris. It may be added, that a perfon who began to excavate in 
the tumulus of Achilles, near the fummit, where are now the only 
traces, would not find the afhes of the hero, according to Homer, 
till he had cleared away the earth nearly to the natural level of the 
foil; and that if any urn. was found near the top, it muft have been 
placed there in after-times. This, however, might have been the 
cafe without difturbing the afhes of the original pofieffor. To my 
own inquiries I have never procured any fatisfactory account of 
thefe relics, even from thofe who were concerned in the produ¢tion 
of them to the world; and when I have requefted information from 
French gentlemen of character, who knew the truth, I have always 
found them impenetrably filent.” p. 67. 

In a fucceflion of fubfequent views, the reader is introduced 
to a knowledge of the ground occupied by the city itfelf. The 
prefent village of Bounarbafhi is fuppofed by Mr. Gell to ftand 
nearly on the fite of the Scaean gate, while the hill above was 
covered by the Acropolis and the buildings of the city, and 
muft have formed, as our author remarks, a view of uncommon 
grandeur. The 28th and goth plates are particularly intereft- 
ing, as they feem to fix the fituations of the Erineos, the 
beech-tree, and the Scan gate, with much probability. We 
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fhould have gladly extracted both defcriptions, but they would 
hardly be intelligible without the prints. On the fitaation of 
the great tower of [lium, we would juft beg leave to hazard 
this remark ; that Homer’s defcription of the flight of Heétor 
has always imprefled us with an idea, that the cxomm was dif- 
tinct from the zupyG-, and that the former was a guerite, as it 
is termed in modern fortification. 

We thall give a part of this chapter on plate 29th, which 
will intereft the critical reader. 


“ Qn this, which feems fometimes to have been ftyled the pro- 
jecting and the facred tower, Priam ftood, when he difcovered 
Achilles approaching the city, on which occation he defcended from 
it, and went to the keeper of the gate, giving orders that it fhould 
be fet wide open till the flying Trojans were fafe within the wall, 
Having performed this tafk, the king returned to the tower ; for it 
was from fuch a fituation that he endeavoured to difiuade Hector 
from the combat ; and Andromache, heaving lamentations from the 
tower, ran to that building, and the wall, where the found Hecuba 
and the other Trojans in defpair. It may be added, that Priam and 
his queen endeavoured to perfuade Hector to make a timely retreat, 
while he was leaning againft the projecting tower; confequently he 
muft have been very near them, and the wall and tower muft have 
advanced forwards from the Scxan gate, for Hector was before it. 
Again, if the projecting tower and the great tgwer of Ilion were not 
the fame, they were very clofe together; for the fame defcription 
is given of the relative fituation of each. 

“ The watch-tower is the firft object paffed by Hector in his flight 
towards the fprings, and it muft have been either attached to the 
great tower, or very near the Eriheos, unlefs it be fuppofed to have 
ftood on one fide of the way to the gate, as the tower of Ilion did 
on the other. That it was near the Erineos, however, is more prov 
bable, for it is mentioned with that hill, as the beech-tree is with 
the Scean gate.», 

«“ The Erineos, or hill of the wild fig-tree, next occurs, This 
fpot has long been fought by the writers upon the topography of 
Troy, and fome have reprefented the {prings of Scamander at a 
much greater difiance from Bounarbafhi than they really are, for 
the fake of bringing in the hill to the weft of the village, under the 
name of Erineos. The true charatteriftic of Erineos is, that it 
was near the Scan gate, for the fprings were near that entrance, 
yet the Erineos was pafled in the way to them. The Erineos was 
alfo in the direct road from the tomb of Ilus and the fords of 
Xanthus to the Scwran gate; for, fome of the Trojans being routed, 
in the battle of the eleventh book, fled before Agamemnon, through 
the middle of the plain, paft the Erineos, halting when they had 
reached the beech-tree and the Scean gate. Homer adds, that 
the fugitives were very anxious to reach the city, confequently they 
took the neareft way, and Erineos mutt be in the direct line a ie 
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the fords of Xanthus and the Sczan gate. It was alfo not diftant, 
and in the plain, as fome have fuppofed it, but clofe to the city, 
fo that the wall was thrice in danger of being fcaled from it. It 
was ornamented by a wild fig-tree, and was an eminence, for the 
wind is faid to beat uponit. In all thefe refpeéts, no {pot could corre- 
fpond better with the defcription, than the Turkith burial-ground 
does with the Erineos of Homer, as may be feen in the general map. 
The chariot-road fucceeded the Erineos.in the flight of Heétor. 
Now the chariot-road led from the gate towards the fea and camp 
of the Greeks, at leaft we read of no other in the Iliad; and the 
proof is, that He¢tor meets in his way-fome of the Greek troops 
who camefrom the camp, and who are commanded by Achilles not 
to difcharge their weapons at him. Having paffed the road, he 
came to the fprings. Now had not the Erineos, the projecting 
tower, and the great tower of Ilion, been on the right of the road, 
coming from Troy, the chariot-road would not have been in the 
way of a perfon running towards the fprings; and without fuch a 
difpofition, the track of Hector would be incomprehenfible. Achilles 
approached from the banks of Scamander on the left of the road 
trom Troy, whither he had been led by Apollo under the difguife 
of Agenor. He¢tor was leaning againft a tower on the right of the 
road, and fuffered Achilles to get nearer the Scan gate than him- 
felf, before his courage forfook him; and had not this been the 
cafe, the way to fecurity in the city muft always have been open to 
the Trojan chief. Achilles, in this purfuit, having once placed 
himfelf nearer the wall than his opponent, had a fmaller circle to 
move in, and confequently eafily prevented the approach of Heétor 
to the walls, which he attempted three times, in hopes that his 
friends would be able to pierce Achilles with miflile weapons from 
the battlements. It is neceflary to obferve, that, according to the 
poet, Hector did not turn till he had pafied the fprings the firft 
time, when directing his courfe towards the wall he was prevented 
by Achilles, who obliged him to retrace his tieps. On the approach 
of Hector to the wails in the fecond circuit, Achilles intercepted 
him again. Being thus compelled to purfue his original courfe, 
Hector paffed the fountains a third time, and after making a third 
and fruitlefs eflay to place himfelf under the proteétion of the for- 
tifications, he returned to the fprings, refolved to try the fortune 
of a combat with the enemy. It has been generally fuppofed that 
Hector was purfued by Achilles thrice round the walls of Troy, and 
was afterwards dragged three times round the whole circle of the 
fortifications by the énraged conqueror. Achilles, however, having 
flain his adverfary, confidered for a moment whether he fhould not 
at that inftant attack the city, and endeavour to take it while the 
Trojans were in the greateft confternation ; but having quickly re- 
collected that the manes of Patroclus were unappeafed, he gave up 
all idea of immediate conqueft, and haftened back to the fleet, 
dragging after him the body of the Trojan chief. The teftimony 
of Homer, therefore, is pofitively contradictory to the prevailing 
idea. It feems equally contrary to probability that the heroes 
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frould have run thrice round the city; for fuch a flight muft, at the 
leafi, have employed two hours, as the city cannot be fuppofed to 
have been lefs than four miles in circumference on account of the 
population, and Achilles muft have pafied over a fpace equal to 
twenty-four miles, if the fact was true. It is alfo highly improba- 
ble that the Trojans fhould have neglected to intercept Achilles, 
alone and unattended by his Myrmidons, as he muft have been, 
during the purfuit round three fides of the city, when a thoufand 
men might have been detached on the fervice without the poflibility 
of failure. Achilles, too, muft have been poffeffed of lefs fwiftnefs 
or lefs wifdom than he is allowed by Homer, if, being nearer the 
fortifications than Hector, and having the power of turning him 
from the wall, the Trojan was ever permitted to leave that fide of 
the city next the plain. Homer makes ufe of the word wep, which 
is the only authority for the flight of He¢tor round the city, Now 
Hector was thrice turned round by Achilles under the walls, as has 
been before fhewn, and without dwelling on the very great refem- 
blance between the words around and near in the Greck language, 
it is fair to ftate that the @eps in the flight of Hector no more figni- 
fies round about, than it does in the fixth book of the Iliad, where 
the Greeks are faid to be fighting “ eweps acl,” around the city, 
while they are pofitively and confeffedly in the plain.” p. 81—84. 


In the Acropolis, Mr. Gell found a tumulus, which he fup- 
pofes to be that of Hector. In plate 36, another long view 
comprehends the moft remarkable fcenery in the plains of 


Troy, feen from the Acropolis. Plate 37 fhows the vettiges 
of walis on the fummit of the hill. 


“ The citadel was called Pergamos, or Perggma, and was deco- 
rated with many palaces and temples. Among others was the pa- 
lace of Hector. ‘The royal palace alfo ftood in the fortrefs, and 
muft have been an edifice of confiderable magnitude, for it was 
built round a court, and ornamented with colonnades. On one 
fide were fifty chambers, appropriated to the princes, and on the 
other, twelve lodgings, occupied by the ladies of the reigning family. 
The fabric was built with polifhed ftone. The palace of Alexander 
was alfo in the Acropolis, and was a magnificent ftructure, erected 
under the direction of that prince, by architeéts of the greatett fkill, 
It was fituated near thofe of Priam and Hector. 

“ It is remarkable that thefe architects are faid by Homer to have 
been at that time dweiling in Troy. They were, in all probability, 
Sidonians ; for we find, on another occafion, that when robes of 
the moft beautiful workmanthip are required, recourfe is had to 
fuch as were painted by the fkilful hands of the Sidonian women, 
whom Alexander himfelf had brought by fea from that country. 
There was alfo a temple of Minerva in the citadel, with a ftatue of 
the goddefs in a fitting pofture; for Hecuba is defcribed in the fixth 
book as placing a rich veil on her knees. There was a fumptuous 
temple of Apollo, the tutelary deity of Ilium, believed to have oe? 
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built by the god himfelf. There is reafon to fuppofe that there 
was alfo a temple of Jupiter, much frequented by Heor. If it 
fhould be objeéted that fuch a multiplicity of edifices could never 
have exifted in fo fmall a fpace as the fummit of the hill Bounar- 
bathi, it will only be necefiary to give an example in the Acropolis 
or Cecropia of Athens, where a much greater proportion of edifices 
might be found, fome of them, beyond all comparifon, more mag- 
nificent and extenfive ‘than thofe of Troy. Thefe were inclofed 
within an ellipfe, eight hundred feet in length, and not half that 
number of feet in breadth, and confitted of the Hall of Paintings, 
the Propylea, the temple of Victory, the magnificent temple of 
Minerva Parthenos, more than two hundred feet in length, the 
temples of Neptune, Minerva Polias, and Pandrofa ; to which may 
be added thofe of Venus and Agraulos, the daughter of one of the 
Athenian kings. It is evident, therefore, that the edifices men- 
tioned by Homer, or indeed twice their number, might have been 
placed on the ground in queftion, which is of much greater extent 
than the Cecropia. ‘The length of the Pergama, from eaft to weft, 
is not far fhort of four hundred yards, and the breadth is about half 
that number. The hill, however, is fo completely covered with 
thorns in fome parts, that I found it impoflible, without affiftance, 
to be accurate in the meafurement of it. To the eaftward of the 
foundations feen in this view, is afmall pit, and round it are ether 
ttones, evidently not difpofed by chance. It will be obferved that 
the foreground rifes a little on the left, and the fummit of that ele- 
vation will be {hewn in a fucceeding view. On the right, the Per- 
gama is fringed with bufhes, over the tops of which is feen*the 


rugged mountain beyond the Simoeis, and, ftill more diftant, the 
Kallicolone, or hill of Atche Kevi.” 


Two plans, one of the hill of Bounarbafhi, the other of the 
plain of Troy, together with their explanations, conclude the 
work. 

We have made larger extracts than ufual from this fuperb 
work, becaufe its high price muft preclude many readers from 
enjoying the entertainment which it affords. 1t ought to find 
a place in every claffical library. 





Art. CLXXXIX. Ejays, Literary, Political, and Economical. By 
John Gardiner, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1100. Price 16 s. Con- 
ftable, Edinburgh. 1803. 


6 he. fubjects of thefe eflays are of confiderable importance, 
and in general Dr. Gardiner has treated them with abili- 
ty and precifion. The firft volume contains conjeétures on 
the origin of language, and on the different races of men ; an 
ellay on the formation of the minds of children, previous to a 
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literary education ; and one on the caufes that promote or re- 
tard population. 

Various have been the theories with regard to the origin of 
language; fome authors have contended that it came by divine 
infpiration, while others with Dr. Gardiner rejeé the neceflity 
of fuch a fuppofition. Thefe maintain that the Creator has been 
more benevolent than could be inferred from fuch an hypo- 
thefis, by endowing man with a degree of intelleét, fufficient 
to enable him not only to invent language, but to accomplifh 
fuch things as in former ages would have been thought im- 

flible. 
ew e are aware of the feveral difficulties which attach to each 
of thefe hypothe{es ; and the arguments which our author pro- 
duces to fhew that language cannot claim an immediately di- 
vine origin, are more forcible, than thofe which lte advances 
in defence of his own theory: hence we have a ftriking in- 
fiance of the truth of a well known maxim, “ that it is much 
eafier to pull down one fyfiem than to rear another.” It can- 
not be denied that the imperfections which may be traced in 
any language, and its flow progrefs to improvement, militate 
againft the fuppofition, that it was an immediate gift from 
Heaven. We likewife feel the force of the argument ad- 
duced by Dr. G. againft this opinion, from the want of uni- 
verfality in any language. But is the difficulty lefs when we 
fet about to inquire how it originated upon natural principles? 
we know that children acquire: it from imitation ; that thofe 
born deaf, and who are incapable of fpeech by any imitative 
procefs, never {peak ; how, then, was language invented by the 
earlieft inhabitants of our globe, who had no inftruétors, and 
no examples to imitate? let us fee in what manner this obfta- 
cle is removed by the author before us, and then leave our 
readers to weigh the force of his reafoning for themfelves. 

Dr. G. fuppofes two perfons, male and female, juft brought 
into exiftence, without language, but’ with the requifite qua- 
lifications for the formation of {peech : and he affumes that, 


“ Among the firft exertions of the mind, is an infinétice defire of 
exprefling our thoughts by articulate founds, which is natural to 
man; but the practice of it is an art, and the words comprebend- 
ing the feveral parts of fpeech are arbitrary, from which have arifen 
the various languages in different parts of the world. But the ad- 
vancement in language mutt be flow, efpecially if we reftriét the fe- 
ciety to two perfons, though it will foon be fufficient to exprefs their 
ideas and their wants, which in fuch a ftate muft be few: for I have 
no difficulty in fuppofing men, foon after their creation, to be ex- 
tremely folicitous to form and acquire language for communicating 
their thoughts.” , 
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If thefe fuppofitions be admitted, the reafoning contained 
in this eflay feems undeniable; but the advocates for a con- 
trary theory will not admit the inftin¢tiye principle affumed, 
or will probably think the fhade of difference is too indeter-— 
minate between the inftinét of Dr. Gardiner, and the infpira- 
tion of hisopponents. All will, however, probably agree with 
our author in what he fays refpeéting the flow progrefs in the 
improvement of language : 


“ Tf the conftitution of any language is examined with attention, 
by a perfon of thought and reflection, it will be found to be a work 
of art, in the formation of which, great ingenuity, as well as judge- 
ment, muft have been employed, For the nice grammatical forma- 
tion of a complete regular language, from eight parts of fpeech, as 
in the Greek and Latin, and mott of our modern tongues, muft al- 
ways imprefs us with an idea of its being the greateft, as well as the 
moft ufeful art, to which human knowledge can arrive: the attain- 
ment of it, however, muft always appear to be a work of almoft in- 
fuperable difficulty. But whoever terioufly contemplates the very 
gradual progrefs of language for many centuries, before it acquires 
its utmoft degree of perfection, will ceafe to wonder at the difficulty 
with which he at firft fuppofed language to be fo artfully framed. 
Like the divifion of labour, in a complex manufacture, which no 
one man could execute, it is by degrees brought to perfection, by 
the united induftry of many hands. But in the invention, gradual 
formation, and improvement of a language, how great mutt have 
been the divifion of labour; how many ages mutt have paffed from 
the tirft creation of men; and how many millions mutt have fuc- 
ceeded one another, and, in every generation of them, feveral men 
of capacity, of genius, contributing each their mite towards the per- 
fecting of their vernacular tongue! In taking this juft view of the 
flow progrefs of language, our idea of the great difficulty of its ‘for- 
mation vanifhes, for the little that any individual might contribute 
towards the improvement of his vernacular tongue, would rather 
be a pleafure than a labour, as it would mark him for a man of dif- 
cernment. This is fomewhat more than conjeéture ; for it is fcarce- 
ly poflible to conceive by what other means language could arrive 
at that degree of correétnefs and regularity in which it exifts, in fe- 
veral parts of the world where the art of writing is fill unknown.” 


With this effay on the origin of language is connected the 
next, “On the different races of men.” In reafoning on this 
fubje&t, Dr. G. maintains that there have been different crea- 
tions of men; in proof of which, he appeals to the obferva- 
tions of voyagers and travellers, a. plan which was purfued by 
Lord Kaimes in his Sketches of the Hiftory of Man. Aware 
of the prejudices which exift againft this hypothefis, our au- 
thor fays, “ It affords me a moft fingular fatisfaSion, that 
What I have faid on the different generations of men, militates 
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not, in the fmalleft degree, againft the hiftory given by Mofes 
of the progeny of Adam and Eve, from whom the Hebrews 
appear to have f{prung.” And im another part of his preface he 
fays, “ The fuppofition of different creations of men is fo con- 
fonant to the other works of Providence, which, in every part 
of creation, delights in variety, that it is fomewhat aftonith- 
ing it has not hitherto gained more credit.” -The method 
adopted by Dr. G. in reconciling his theory to the Scripture 
hiftory, is very plaufible ; and his arguments drawn from the 
.animal and vegetable kingdoms, are deferving the attention of 
erfons who too readily condemn thofe that venture out of the 
ate tract. We do not think the reafoning in this eflay 
carries with it the conviction of certainty, but it evidences the 
traits of a liberal mind attached to the truth, and defirous of 
ferving the caufe of rational inquiry. 

The third eflay in this volume, “ On the Formation of the 
Minds of Children previous to a Literary Education,” con- 
tains much found advice on topies praétically ufeful. Few 
young married people, with the profpect of a rifing family, 
can fail of reaping advantage from the careful perufal of the 
pages devoted to this fubject. Dr. Gardiner extends his ob- 
fervations to the earlieft periods of infancy: his directions 
relate to the management of new-born children, aud to the 
beft methods of bringing them up with a proper degree of 
hardinefs. Some of the rules laid down by this judicious wri- 
ter are peculiarly adapted to North Britain ; but in general 
his advice may be acted upon in all fituations and circun- 
fiances. With regard to vigour of conftitution, he fays, 


“ Could I have influence enough to perfuade the public, that 
hardinefs with children ought not to be attempted, while in arms, 
nor for fome years after, | am confident, that the number of chil- 
dren in the bills of mortality would leffen confiderably. It is 
catarrhs or colds, moft of which might be prevented, that are the 
origin of many of the difeafes which prove fatal. A fit of teething 
is ufually the confequence of every cold, caught after the com- 
mencement of the fifth month; whereas, moft children cut ther 
teeth eafily, who are kept free from colds till they are two yeas 
of age. ‘The prevention ef catarrhs, in children, I confider as the 
chiet means of preferving the natural ftrength of their conftitution, 
and of rendering them more capable of refifting the effects of dit 
eales, when they come to be attacked by them.” 


Dr, Gardiner, aware not only of the inexperience of young 
mothers, but alfo of the prejudices of thofe who ufually attend 
upon children during the firft weeks of infancy, gives explicit 
rules on the article of clothing, which, according to his opinio”, 


ought not to be very feanty ;—on the temperature of the _ 
wit! 
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with which infants fhould be daily wafhed ;—on the article of 
diet ;—and the changes in it neceffary during the feveral pe- 
riods of the firft two years. Thefe directions are not the mere 
di@ates of fuperior knowledge; the author gives reafons for 
every rule that he lays down, which in our eftimation are 
{uch as to merit the attention of parents in general. 

Having taken care of the conttitution, Dr. G. proceeds to 
the culture of the mind. In this part we meet with no wild 
theories, but a detail of fober reafoning, founded, apparently, 
on experience, and on an accurate knowledge of human nature. 
We with indeed that this whole eflay, which is of indefinitely 
more practical utility than the other parts of the volumes, 
could be printed in a feparate form, fo as to obtain a more 
general circulation. We could fill many pages with extracts 
from it, but we fhall copy only a part of what is faid upon the 
neceflity of inculcating the love of truth in the minds of the 
young : 

“ As foon as a child can fpeak, our firft leffon ought to be a ve- 
neration for truth, which is the foundation of all religion, of all 
moral duties, the fupport of every focial virtue, and of confidence 
in every tranfa¢tion in which man engages. When this cardinal 
quality comes to be unalterably fixed in the mind, it never fails to 
confer on the perfon fuch a degree of courage, refolution, firm and 
generous independence, and fuch a contempt of every advantage 
that could be obtained, or of every difadvantage that might be 
zvoided, by the facrifice of truth, as to render him truly refpec- 
able; for it is the highett ornament of a great foul. However great 
a man’s abilities may be; if accompamied with falfehood, he can 
never command your efteem; which you readily beftow on others 
oi meaner parts, and perhaps, in poverty, but in whom you know 
iruth contiantly to dwell. This divine attribute muft be confidered 
us intimately connected with every fpecies of virtue, one grain of 
which, in an extenfive fenie, is of greater value in the fight of God 
aud of reafon, than ail the mats of intelle¢é in the world united in 
one perfon, if accompanied with falfehood.” 

The next fubject treated on in thefe volumes, is one which 
has lately very much engaged the public attention, viz. “ On 
the Cautes that promote or retard Population.” The princi- 
pal propofition laid down as the bafis of this effay is, “ That 
the quantity of provifions, of labour, and the degree of free- 
(om enjoyed by the inhabitants, regulate the population 
of every country.” In proof of this, Dr. Gardiner enters 
into many mifcellaneous topics, fome of which can fearce- 
ly be faid. to have. any bearing on the fubje@; in each of 
the feétions of this tract, indeed, the author goes confider- 
ably more into detail than was abtolutely neceflary to illuftrate 
‘he points under, difcuflion, The fubjecis are, however, of 
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confiderable importance, and Dr. G. has exhibited in his view 
of them a general and extenfive knowledge: the reader, 
therefore, will, in a great meafure, be compenfated for the 
want of ftriét logical deduétions, by much mifcellaneous in- 
formation, with regard to the national debt, and its effects on 
commerce ;—to the progreflive improvement of agriculture, 
and means of its increate ;—to the mitchievous effects of en- 
tails ;—uand to the advantages of a free commerce, and of coin- 
penfation for tithes: two feétions relate to the provifions for 
the poor, and to foundling hofpitals ; and the laft contains 
conjectures on the population of this country at different 
periods, from the firft invafion of Julius Cafar to the pre- 
fent time. 

In {peaking of the provifion made for the poor, among ma- 
ny excellent obfervations, the author fays, “ The number of 
indigent poor, in every ftate, will keep pace (he means in the 
inverfe ratio) with the degree of piety, morality, and induftry, 
in which the lower clafles of the people have been educated.” 
This we admit as an incontrovertible axiom, and on that ac- 
count, among others, we have recommended Dr. G.’s effay on 
education; for we are fully aware that habits of morality and 
indufiry, acquired in childhood and youth, form the mind of 
the future man to virtue, and make him deteft the mean and 
bafe mind of a beggar. Llufirative of this fentiment, Dr. G. 
obferves ; 

“ The effects of education and habit in the Dutch, are remark- 
able. From their childhood, they are trained up in the practice 
of induftry, fobriety, and frugality, which enables them to fupport 
themfelves in almoft any fituation. ‘They are remarked for this, in 
every corner ofthe world. A Dutch family will earn a fubfitience, 
where another would ftarve. There are, of courfe, few beggars in 
the Dutch provinces; and there, a greater degree of difgrace and 
iynominy attends the bafe trade of a beggar, than in moft other 
countries. The reverfe of this, is the defpicable begging race iz 
Spain, who are encouraged, and their numbers increated, by the 
daily alms diftributed at the palaces of the dignitied clergy, mo- 
natteries, and alms-houfes, and from indutiry not being, in thut 
country, properly encouraged. This excefs of charity, fo hurtful to 
every ipecies of indultry, and to fociety in general, is not peculiar 
to Spain; it is greater in Roman Catholic than in Proteftant coun- 
tries; but exifis more or lefs in every Chriftian State.” 

The anthor then proceeds to point out the caufes which produce 
an exce(s of charity ; and in conne¢tion with this we refer the 
reader back again (p. 243—250.) to fomeadmirable obfervations 
on the character-and motives of thofe who choofe rather t 
depend on the benevolence of others, than on their own indufiry 
for fuppert. We enter cordially into Dr. G.’s ee 
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this fubjet; we have known perfons, pretending to poffefs 
confiderable genius and talents, {purn the paths of honourable 
induftry, and affume a fpecies of infolent independence, 
while they are living upon the ill-beftowed bounty of their 
friends. 

The remaining eflays which make up the fecond volume, 
are ; _firft, Hittorical Remarks on Government, and the caufes 
which have obftruéted its advancement to a free conftitution ; 
and, fecondly, Obfervations on the Caufes which promote or 
retard the advancement of Literature, Commerce, and the. 
Arts, 

On the fubjeé& of Government, Dr. Gardiner thinks with in- 
dependence, and writes with fpirit ; his object is evidently to 
prove that the Conftitution of this country is fuperior to 
that of any other hitherto eftablifhed in any part of the world ; 
with this view, he examines the principal political occurrences 
of our hiftory ; and the conftitutions of the ancient and mo- 
dern Republics, from which he fhews the abfurdity of endea- 
-vouring to fubftitute a Republic in room of the Britifh Confti- 
tution. ~Through the whole of this eflay our author exhibits 
the character of a confiftent politician; he is aware of the de- 
fects which may be found in the form of Government under 
which we live; but he contends, as every rational man will, 
that laws and practices of long ftanding, though not the bett 
poflible, fhould be altered with caution and circumfpection. 
He is an enemy to Univerfal Suffrage, and indeed to any ma- 
terial change in the nature of our reprefentation; in com- 
paring the modes of electing members of parliament in Eng- 
land and Scotland, he gives a decided preference to the latter, 
as the leaft expenfive, and productive of the leaft inconveni- 
eace. We mutt confefs, that on this fubject he goes much 
farther than we are difpofed to follow him; for, according to 
his notions, the reprefentation of the people is nothing; and 
notwithfianding the evils which attend popular elections, 
which we feel and deplore, 2s much as any perfon, yet the re- 
inedy which Dr. G.’s theory leads to, would probably produce 
fill greater evils. 

If, however, there be fome few things in which we cannot 
exactly accord with this writer, in the main we look upon his 
political opinions as perfectly orthodox ; in fome inftances, his 
tears feem to carry him away beyond the bounds of reafon ; 
and we truft there is no fuch difpofition to innovation, and re- 
volutionary practices, as he dreads. His notions of the ne- 
celhty of fubordination, though not poffefling any degree of 
novelty, cannot be too frequently inculcated :— 
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“ Tillmen are created with a perfect equality of talents, genius, 
and difpofition, there muft neceffarily be a difference of rank and 
power ; and, if from the creation of the world Providence has uni- 
formly eftablifthed a fubordination among men, by beftowing upon 
them different degrees of intellectual power, then all endeavours to 
counteract this wife defign, is to act contrary to what was inftituted 
for our happinets. It may be objected, that all tyrannies, under 
whatever form they may have exitted, have conftantly fupported a 
fubordination, with a ftrictnefs proportioned to the tyranny exer- 
cifed in the ftate. But we muft confider that abufe of power we 
call tyranny, as a circumftance fuperadded to the form of govern- 
ment, without which it may undoubtedly exitt; but it is equally 
certain, that no government can poflibly fubfift without fubordina- 
tion.” 


Thus our author endeavours to hold an even hand between 
the ill effeéts of democracy on the one fide, and of arbitrary 
power on the other: he reprobates every fpecies of defpotiim, 
as deftructive of the happinefs and profperity of thofe coun- 
tries in which they are exercifed: and in the laft effay, he il- 
luftrates this do¢étrine by particular examples of their effects on 
individuals and ftates : he fhews that a free conftitution is fa- 
vourable to commerce, literature, and the arts ; while defpo- 
tifm benumbs the human faculties, and debafes the mind. 

Having already taken fo much fpace in confidering the con- 
tents of thefe volumes, we fliall conclude with an obfervation 
or two on the defects of the fiyle, which we have noticed in 
fome parts. ‘Thefe indeed bear but a fmall proportion to the 
many excellencies which we have pointed out, but they ought 
not to be totally overlooked.—In the firft paragraph, p. 11, 
an igaccuracy is very evident; whom does the author meat 
when he fays, “ which thofe men have fuggefied ;” no perfons 
having been previoufly mentioned, though it is clear he refers 
in his own mind to thofe who have written on language? We 
object alfo to the word favagifm, made ufe of more than 
once ;—to the phrafe, “ to expifcate the truth :’—the word 
“ verjant,” uled for converjant in both volumes, is no improve- 
ment in our language: the word cotemporary is not now tole- 
rated by good writers: “ notwithftanding, however, of my ‘- 
licitude,” is a very aukward phrafe. We might have enlarged 
this lift: but from thefe few hints we doubt not the author wil. 
in a future edition, make the requifite alterations. 


a 
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Art. CXC. An Account of the Englifh Colony in New South Wates, 
from its firft Settlement in January 1788, to Auguft 1801; with 
“Remarks on the Difpofitions, Cufioms, Manners, 5c. of the native 
Inhabitants of that Country. To which are added, fome Particu- 
lars of New Zealand ; compiled, by Permifiion, from the MSS. of 
Lieutenant Governor King : and an Account of a Voyage per- 
formed by Captain Flinders and Mr. Bafs; by which the Exiftence 
of a Strait, feparating Van Diemen’s Land from the Continent of 
New Holland, was ajcertained. Abftracted from the Journal of 
Mr. Bafs. By Lieutenant Colonel Collins, of the Royal Marines’; 
Jeveral Years Judge Advocate and Secretary of the Colony, and 
now Lieutenant Governor of Port Philip. Uluftrated by numerous 
Engracings. The Second Edition. 4to. pp. 562. pr. 21. 12s. 6d. 
Cadell and Davies, London, 1804. 


Sit moft difficult problem in the fcience of politics ap- 
° pears to be, How to render the punifhment of offenders 
oroductive of the greateft poflible good, or, rather, of the leaft 
offible harm to the State. Nor is it the moft difficult merely, 
ut alfo the moft important quefiion which can occupy the 
thoughts of thofe who are intrufied with the direction and 
government of fo many of their fellow-creatures. But, 
notwithfianding the furprifing improvement of mankind 
in every other f{pecies of knowledge; notwithftanding they 
have explored the moft fecret properties of matter, the inmott 
recefles of the underfianding ; difcovered unknown countries ; 
and applied the powers of nature to the moft beneficial ufes ; 
yet, in the art of government, that art which fo directly and 
immediately applies to the happinefs of human beings, very 
little progrefs, comparatively, has been made. By the art of 
government it is obvious that we do not mean the knowledge 
of external relations, the fineffe and tricks of diplomacy, fkill 
in acquiring dominion, or experience in the arts of applying 
domettic refources to the annoyance of enemies; but, the art 
of managing men as moral agents, of improving their facul- 
ties, extending their comforts, promoting habits of induliry, 
economy, and other domeftic and focial virtues. This art is 
peculiarly and intimately conne¢ted with a wife formation and 
juit adminittration of the penal code. According as this is 
well or ill regulated, the happinefs of the offenders themfelves, 
of their yarious connections and relations, of thofe who may 
luffer by their crimes or be led aftray by their example, mutt 
neceflarily be increafed or diminifhed. And in proportion as 
the labour of thefe feveral individuals may be direcied to 
purpofes of utility or injury, fociety at large is a gainer or 
lofer. Let us for a moment take the cafe of one man, trained 
up in the habits of indufiry, employivg his faculties inceffantly 
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to fome beneficial purpofe, inftructing a numerous family to 
tread in his fteps, and fetting a fair example of honett labour 
and domeftic comfort to thofe in a fimilar clafs of life-—Then 
let us view an unhappy man, early addicted to bad courfes, 
indulging his riotous and licentious propenfities by continual 
acts of fraud and depredation, training his family in the fame 
wretched habits, and feducing all within the {phere of his 
exertions to purfue the fame conduct—Calculate the good 
enjoyed, or the injury received, by fo many members of the 
fiate, and, confequently, by the ftate itfelf, from the oppofite 
condué of two individuals merely: and then look over the 
fad lift of criminals who, in our feveral courts of judicature in 
any one year, receive the punifhment allotted to their various 
offences. In a word, caft your eyes over the pages of the 
hiftory which now prefents itielf for examination ;—fee hun- 
dreds, nay thoufands, of offenders gathered in one diftant 
ifland ; confider the influence they mutt have had upon the 
comfort and virtue of fo many other individuals; and then 
refle& of what confequence it would have been, had their 
crimes been prevented, and of what confequence it ftill is that 
their punifhment fhould lead to reformation. 

It is true that fpeculations of this nature form no part of 
the contents in the book before us. The author confines him- 
felf to a detail of circumfiances which have taken place in the 
eftablifhment of the colony in New South Wales, and merely 
propofes to give a regular and particular account of the inci- 
dents that occurred during his continuance in it. As an 
officer employed by the government, he has moft properly 
laid before his readers a ftatement of fa¢ts, with occafional 
obfervations relating to the methods purfued in executing this 
unportant fcheme of colonization; but he has wifely abftained 
from all {peculative remarks upon the principles from which 
the feheme originated. Yet in the fa¢ts which he has thus 
brought forward with fo much diferetion, he has fupplied topics 
of deep and important fpccenlation ; in which view, more par- 
ticularly, we confider this work as extremely valuable. 

Here then we are furniflied with a minute, and, we have 
every reafon to believe, a faithful narration of every important 
incident which -look place in the New Colony during the 
fpace of thofe cight years in which our author himfelf refided 
in it: 

quieque ipfe miferrima vidit, 
Et quorum pars magna fuit. 

The account is continued down, though not fo minutely, 
through a period of five years more ; and fome partiquions * 
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added concerning the adjacent colony in Norfolk Eland, and 
alfo concerning a voyage undertaken in order to afcertain 
nore accurately the geographical _— of the vaft ifland 
in which the principal fettlements have been eftablifhed. It 
is therefore to be confidered as a hiftory of an experiment in 
the adminiftration of penal laws, undertaken upon a feale 
more grand and more expenfive than any which has hitherto 
been attempted by any ftatefman. The future hiftorian, there- 
fore, has here, provided for him, a body of materials of infinite 
importance, not only as it furnifhes the moft authentic parti- 
culars of the period to which it relates, but as it fupplies a 
meritorious example to thole who may in future be placed in 
fituations of truft in the new colony. We fay, the future hif- 
torian; for, as the eftablifhment muft yet be regarded in its 
infancy, it might feem rafh and uncandid to hazard a decided 
opinion upon the fuccefs of this furprifing experiment. Thus 
much only we may be allowed to fay, that a plan by which fo 
many criminals maft be neceffarily affociated together ; where 
the ufual checks which a ftate of civilization impofes upon 
crimes are neceflarily wanting ; and where a fenife of common 
intereft would lead them toa fenfe of their common ftrength ; 
did not @ priori feem to yield any very encouraging profpects : 
—and that the a¢tual refult of the experiment, fo far as it is 
related in the pages before us, has not yet realized the hopes 
of thofe who employed this fpecies of punifhment as the means 
of reformation. 

Having thus fhewn the particular point of view under which 
we conceive this book fhould be examined, in order to atcer- 
tain its real value, we may add that it has alfo other and fin- 
gular merits. It not only contains materials for meditation 
to the moralift, the philofopher, and the fiatefman; but it 
is adapied for the perufal of thofe whofe eye pafles over a page 
without accumulating a ftore for fubfequent reflection. The 
fuperficial reader will here find a repaft fuited to his peculiar 
tafie. 

Befide the common topics occurring in voyages and travels, 
the foundation of a colony under fuch peculiar circumfiances 
muit needs be attended with details attractive by their variety 
and fingularity. The fudden appearance of a town from a 
wood where human foot had never trodden; the manner in 
Which the want of implements, and even artificers, was oc- 
cafionally fupplied ; the diftrefs, from fearcity of provifions; 
the intercourfe of the natives with the new fettlers, their 
Manners and habits ;—thefe and fimilar fubjeéts, related ge- 
terally in ah unadorned and eafy ftyle, will fearcely fail to 
lupply amufement to the curious, and infiruction to the pio- 
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found. Without further preface, we proceed to felect a few 
particulars from a great peg | which attraéed our notice as 
we perufed the volume, and thall then conclude with a few 
general remarks. ; 


June, 1788. “ Exemplary punifiments feemed about this period 
to be growing daily more necefiary. Stock was often killed, huts 
and tents broke open, and provition contiantly ftolen, particularly 
about the latter end of the week ; as many of thofe unthrifty people, 
taking no care to hufband their provifions through the feven days 
that they were intended to laft them, had confumed the whole by 
the end of the third or fourth day. One of this defcription made 
his week’s allowance of flour (eight pounds) into cakes, which he 
devoured at one meal; he was foon after taken fpeechlefs and fenfe- 
lefs, and died the following day, a loathfome putrid object. 

“ The obvious coniequence of this want of economy, was, that 
he who confumed his weeks allowance in three days, mufi fieal 
trom thotfe who had been more provident. Hada few perfons been 
ient out, who were not of the defcription of convicts, to have acted 
as overteers or fuperintendants, regulations for their internal eco- 
nomy, as well in the articles of clothing as provifions, might have 
been torined which would have prevented thefe evils: it would then 
too have been were practicable to detect thein im felling or exchang- 
ing the Jops which they received, and then provifions would have 
been fubject to daily infpection. But overfeers drawn from among 
themfelves were found not to have that influence which was abto- 
lutely neceffury to carry any regulaticn into effect. It was not for 
want of having their duty pointed out to them, or the certain con- 
fequences in which a breach of it would involve them, that they 
tranfgrefied; but many among them were fo inured to habits of 
vice, and fo callous to remonttrance, that they were only reftrained 
until a favourable opportunity prefented itfelf.” (p. 31.) 

* January, 1789. “* For tifteen days in this month the thermo- 
meter rofe in the thade aLove eighty degrees: once (on the Stb) at 
one in the afternoon, it ficod at 105° in the thade.” (p. 47.) 


In the month of April, in the fame year, it was found that 
the fmall-pox was making great ravages among the natives: 
“ Whether it had ever appeared among them before, could 
not be difcovered ; but it was certain that they gave it a name 
(gal-gal-la) ; a cireumiiance which feemed to indicate a pre- 
acquaintance with it.” (p. 58.) ~We fhall be happy to leam 
that meafures have been long fince adopted for the introduc- 
tion of the vaccine diiorder, both among the colonitts and 
native inhabitants of this vaft country. 

** On July the 14th, the governor returned from his fecond vilit 
to the river, which he named the Hawketbury, in honour of the 
noble Lord of that name. He traced the river a confiderable dil- 
tance to the weltward, and was impeded in his farther gino 
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a fhallow which he met with, a thort diftance above the hill formerly 
teen, and then named by him Richmond Hill, to the foot of which 
the courfe of the Hawkefbury conducted him and his party. They 
were deterred from remaining any time in the narrow part of the 
river, as they perceived evident traces of the frethes having rifen to 
the height of from twenty to forty feet above the level of the water. 
They reprefented the windings of the river as beautiful and pidtu- 
refque; and toward Richmond Hill the face of the country appeared 
more level and open than in any other part. The vatt inundations, 
which had left fuch tokens behind them of the height to which they 
{well the river, feemed rather unfavourable to the purpofe of fettling 
near the banxs, which otherwife vould have been convenient and 
defirable ; the advantages attending the occupation of an allotment 
of land on the margin of a frefh-water river being fuperior to thofe 
of any other fituation, The foil on the banks of the river was judged 
to be light; what it was farther inland, could not be determined 
with any certainty, as the travellers did nat penetrate to any dif- 
tance, except at Richmond Hill, where the foil appeared to be lefs 
mixed with fand thaa that on the branches. 

“ Qn viliting the fettlement of Rofe-Hill, the convicts were ail 
found refiding in very good huts, apparently under proper regula- 
tions, and encouraged to work in the gardens, which they had per- 
miffion to cultivate during fuch hours as were not dedicated to 
public labour. A barrack for the foldiers was erected in the fimall 
redoubt which had been conftructed, and in which alfo ftood the 
provifion ftore, Some ground had been opened on the other fide 
of the ftream of water which ran into the creek, where a fmall houfe 


had been built for the fuperintendant, under whofe charge were to 
be placed a barn and granaries, in which the produce of the ground 
then filling with wheat and barley, was to be depofited. ‘The peo- 
ple of all defcriptions continued very healthy; and the falubrity 
of the climate rendered medicine of little ufe.”—P. 62, 


This account of the healthinefs of the climate we are happy 
to find confirmed in other parts of the volume; and, in this 
relpect, the views of thofe who propofed the eftablifhment of 
the colony, appear to have been directed witely. In page 
150. we meet with the following fingular inftance of wretched 
ignorance, combined with the love of independence fo natural 
to the human mind: 


“ On the firft day of November, information was received from 
Parramatta, that a body of twenty male conviets and one female, of 
thofe lately arrived in the Queen tranfport from Ireland, each 
taking a week’s provifions, and armed with tomahawks and knives, 
had abfconded from that fettlement, with the chimerical idea of 
waiking to China, or of finding fome country wherein they would 
be received and entertained without labour. It was generally fup- 
pofed, however, that this improbable tale was only a cover to the 
real defign, which might be to procure boats, and get on board the 
tranfports after they had left the cove. An officer from ee 
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with a party, was immediately fent in purfuit of them, who traced 
them as far down the arbour as Lane Cove, whence he reached the 
fettlement of Sydney, without obtaining any further intelligence of 
them. A few days afterward, the people in a boat belonging to 
the Albemarle tranfport, which had been down the harbour to 
procure wood on the North fhore, met with the wretched female 
who had accompanied the men. She had been feparated from 
them for three days, and wandered by berfelf, entirely ignorant of 
her fituation; until the came to the water-fide, where, fortunately, 
fhe foon after met the boat. “Boats were fent down the next day, 
and the woman’s hufband was found and taken back to the fettle- 
ment. They both gave the fame abfurd account of their defign as 
before related, and appeared to have fuffered very confiderably 
by fatigue, hunger, and heat. The man had loft his companions 
eight-and-forty hours before he was himfelf difcovered ; and no 
tidings of them were received for feveral days, although boats were 
contiantly fent into the, North-wett arm, and the lower part of the 
harbour. 

“ Three of thefe miferable people were fome time after met by 
fome officers who were on an excurtion to the lagoon, between the 
harbour and Broken Bay; but, notwithftanding their fituation, they 
did not readily give themfelves up; and, when quetftioned, faid 

hat they wanted nothing more than to live free from labour. Thefe 
people were fent up to Parramatta, whence, regardlefs of what 
whey had experienced, and might again fuffer, they a fecond time 
abiconded in a few days after they had returned. Parties were 
immediately difpatched, and thirteen of thofe who firtt abfconded 


were brought in, in a ftate of deplorable wretchednefs, naked, and 
nearly worn out with hunger. Some of them had {fubfifted chiefly 
by fucking the flowering thrubs and wild berries of the woods; and 
the whole exhibited a picture of mifery that feemed fuflicient to 


deter others from the like extravagant folly. The practice of flying 
from labour into the woods ftill prevailing, the governor caufed all 
the convicts who had arrived that year to be atfembled ; when he 
informed them of his determination to put a ftop to their abfcond- 
ing, by fending out parties with orders to fire upon them whenever 
they fhould be met with ; and he declared, that if eny were brought 
in alive, he would either land them on a part of the harbour where 
they could not depart, or chain them together, with only bread 
and water for tireirtuniitence, during the remainder of their terms 
of tranfportation. Ile likewife told them of information which he 
had received, that they intended to arm themfelves and feize upon 
the ftores; but if they did make an attempt of that kind, every 
man who might be taken fhould be inftantly put to death, Having 
thus endeavoured to imprefs them with ideas of certain punifhment 
if they offended in future, he forgave fome for {mall offences, ex- 
horted them to go cheerfully to their labour, and changed their 


hours of work, agreeable to a requelt which they had made.’— 
P. 130. 
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{t does not appear that thefe threats were enforced ; but 
rather operated as a falutary warning to thefe unhappy. and 
deluded people. In fa¢t, we are periuaded that nothing 
could have given fo much pain to Governor Phillip, as the 
neceflity of having recourfe to fuch rigorous meafures. His 
humanity, as well as firmnefs, are confpicuous upon feveral 
oceafions : and from the account which we are enabled to 
colleét of his difpofition and conduct, he was admirably calcu- 
lated for the fituation to which he was appointed. Upon the 
prudent choice of a principal officer, much, almoft every thing, 
depended, in the formation of fuch an eftablifhment. Nor 
could the choice have been jutiified more completely than by 
the unwearied attention and contummate judgment of the 
perfon felected. It is tiated, that his fervices have been re- 
warded witha penfion of £500. perannum. So far as we are 
enabled to judge of his merits from the various details * con- 
tained in the volume before us, we fhould be inclined to pro- 
nounce that his fervices could fearcely be eftimated too highly. 
His name, indeed, will not be blazoned amidft the records of 
trophies won or kingdoms recovered ; but if we confider the 
intrinfic and perfonal value of actions, divefted of all external 
and concomitant appendages of fortune and companions, where 
even is the warrior, whofe labour of mind and body, and whofe 
individual claims upon his country, may be faid to outweigh 
the inceffant and patient exertion of Governor Phillip during 
afpace of four years, in a fituation completely new, amidtt 
difficulties the moft formidable, and with tempers the moft 
untutored and ftubborn?—“ Nam bellicas laudes folent qui- 
dem extenuare verbis, eafque detrahere ducibus, communi- 
care cum militibus, ne propriz fint imperatorum ; et certe in 
armis, militum virtus, locoruin opportunitas, auxilia fociorum, 
claffes, commeatus multum juvant; maximam vero partem 
quafi fuo jure fortuna fibi vindieat, et quicquid eft profpere 
geftum, id pene omne ducit fuuam. At vero hujus gloriz, 
quam es paulo ante adeptus, focium habes neminem; totum 
hoc quantumeunque eft, quod certe maximum eti, totum eft, 
inquam, tuum ; nihil fibi ex ifia laude Centurio, nihil Praetectus, 
nihil eohors, nihil turma decerpit: quin etiam illa ipfa rerum 
humanarum domina Fortuna in iftius fe focietatem gloria non 
offert ; tibi cedit ; tuam effe totam, et propriam fatetur; nun- 
quam enim temeritas cum fapientia commitcetur, nec ad con- 
filiun cafus admittitur.”—Cicero pro M. Marcello. 
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* His anxiety to conciliate the natives, and to proteét them from 
every fpecies of injury, is particularly commendable. See pp. 111, 
117, &c. 
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We feel it our duty to fay thus much of a character, which 
appears fo truly deferving of applaufe from the reprefentation 
of dur author; and by his reprefentation alone is he known to 
us. Ifthis humble tribute to merit can extend the reputation 
of actions, not the lefs praife-worthy becaufe they are lefs 
brilliant, we fhall rejoice that it has fallen to our lot to dif- 
charge apart of the debt due by all thinking and good men 
to one who appears to have proved himtelf a benefactor to fo 
many of his fellow-creatures—We muift quit this heme, and 
refume our extratis. 


“ The natives who lived about Sydney appeared to place the ut- 
moft confidence in its inhabitants, chooling a clear fpot between the 
town and the brick-field for the performance of any of their rites and 
-ceremonies ; and for three evenings the town had been amufed with 
one of their fpeétacles, which might properly have been denomi- 
nated a tragedy, for it was attended with a great effufion of blood. 
It appeared, from the beft account that could be procured, that, one 
or more murders having been committed in the night, the affatlins, 
who were immediately known, were compelled, according to the 
cuftom of the country, to meet the relatiens of the deceafed, who 
were to avenge their deaths by throwing fpears, and drawing blood 
for blood. One native, of the tribe of Cammerray, a very fine 
fellow, named Carradah, who bad ftabbed another in the night, but 
not mortally, was obliged to ftand for two evenings, expofed to the 
{pears not only of the man whom he had wounded, but of feveral 
other natives. He was fuffered, indeed, to cover himfelf with a 
bark fhield, and he behaved with the greateft courage and refolu- 
tion. Whether his principal adverfary (the wounded man) found 
that he pofféfied too much defenfive {kill to admit of his wounding 
him, or whether it was a neceflary part of his punifhment, was not 
known with any certainty; but on the fecond day that Carradah 
had been oppofed to him and his party, after having received feve- 
ra! of their fpears in his fhield, without fuftaining any injury, he 
fuffered the other to pin his leftarm (below the elbow) to his fide, 
without making any refilftance; preveuted, perhaps, by the uplifted 
{pears of the other natives, who could eatily have dettroyed him by 
throwing at him in different directions. Carradah ftood, for fome 
time after this, defending himfelf, although wounded in the arm 
which held the fhield, until his adverfaries had not a whole fpear 
left, and had retired to colle¢t the fragments and piece them toge- 
ther. On his fitting down, his left hand appeared to me very much 
convulfed, and the principal furgeon of the fettlement was of opi- 
nion, that the fpear had pierced one of the nerves. The bufinefs 
was refumed when they had repaired their weapons, and the fray 
appeared to be general, men, women, and children mingling in it, 
va cages many fevere wounds, before night put an end to their 
warfare. 


# What 
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«“ What rendered this fort of conteft as unaccountable as it was 
extraordinary was, that friendthip and alliance were known to fub- 
jift between feveral that were oppofed to each other, who fought 
with all the ardour of the bittereft enemies; and who, though 
wounded, declared the party by whom they.had been hurt to be 
goud and brave, and their friends.”—P. 236. 


We are defirous of drawing attention to this volume, be- 
caufe it contains information upon a fubject of the pont 
importance to the community. We would, in particular, ex- 
cite the regard of thofe whofe opinions may have weight 
in meafures to be purfued, and regulations to be enforced, 
in this diftant and increafing fettlement. Enough, we con- 
ceive, has been faid to effect this purpofe, if we cauld pre- 
fume that our humble but honeft labours attra¢ted the no- 


“ tice of perfons occupying fituations of truft or dignity under 


government: we fhall, therefore, conclude with the following 
brief fuggeftions, 

Every poffible encouragement fhould be given to inhabi- 
tants of this country, of good charaéter, and of experience in 
any branch of mechanics or hufbandry, to become fettlers in 
the new colony. 

The mott exact attention fhould be paid to the regular per- 
formance of divine fervice in every one of the fettlements ; 
and clergymen of known refpeetability fhould be invited to 
undertake the laborious but important duty of infiructing 
thefe wretched men, by an aflurance of preferment adequate 
to their zeal and ability. 

Care fhould be taken to preferve a due proportion between 
the male and female conviéts. The ngmber of the latter hi- 
therto conveyed acrofs the ocean, has fallen very fhort of that 
which the belt interefis of the colony evidently require. 

Encouragement fhould be given to fuch publications as that 
before us. By recording faithfully and minutely the a¢tual ftate 
of the eftablifhment, they may the fooner lead to tlte difcovery 
of errors and abufes, and to the furtherance of fuch objects as 
have a tendency to leffen the defects, or increafe the advan- 
tages, of a fyftem, which is now in a material degree con- 
nected with the public welfare; and which, if it be adhered 
to, muft affect it fti]l more effentially hereafter. 
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Arr. CXCI. Supplement to the Analyfis of Arifiotle’s Speculative 
Works ; containing an Account of the Interpreters and Corrup- 
ters of his Philafophy, in Connection with the Hiiory of the Times 
in which they refpectively fouryhed. pp. 48; 4to; price 3s. 
Cadell and Davies. London. 1804. 


ao prefent age, abounding in knowledge of every kind, 
is not wanting in fuccefsful votaries of Grecian litera- 
ture. The vaiue of this purfuit, however, does not depend 
merely on the extent and aceuraey of acquaintance with the 
‘Greek tongue, but on the ufe that is made of converfancy 
with that language. A man of very ordinary eapacity, with 
‘common memory and patient indufiry, may eafily acquire a 
verbal familiarity with any tongue that he may chute to ftudy ; 
but it will not follow that his proficiency muti enable him to 
make an important acceilion to the erudition of his age and 
country. If a fcholar read Greek books with a view to the 
‘meaning of the feveral words, and their grammatical confiruc- 
tions chiefly, he may become very dexterous at paring, and 
fully competent to be an ufher in that departinent of a ichool, 
which initiates pupils in the elements. Suppote his views are 
higher, and that he knows every change in the metrical parts; 
and has the whole tribe of iambics and anapefis at his finger- 
ends, it does not therefore follow that he is capable of benc- 
fiting the public by his acquirements: there are feveral 
noted Greek icholars, whofe knowledge of phrates and mea- 
dures is confiderable, but who never have attempted to render 
the public more familiar with Grecian poetry, hiftory, or phi- 
lofophy. Thofe votaries only of Grecian learning, are fitted 
to convey important inftruction to the public, who perufe the 
Grecian authors with a view to the efforts of Gruc1aN MIND. 
A man of talents and witdom devoting his attention to the 
writings of the moft ingenious and ableft nation of antiquity, 
endeayours to eompreliend the thoughts, fentiments, hiftory 
and phiiofophy, which the moauments of their genius exhibit. 
He examines how far their knowledge, fcience, and practical 
application, may be rendered aceetlibie to his contemporaries. 
ie becomes the interpreter of momentous twuths that were 
not betore underftood. A pHitosoeHicaL GREEK SCHOLAR, 
enabled to take fo wide a range in his interpretations, will 
confider probability, fenfe, connection, caufe, and effect ; and 
general refult in exhibiting the whole of an original; and 
will explain feparate words and phrafes, not always exactly 
as they might be rendered by a dictionary-maker, but as they 
tally with the context. A verbal Greek fcholar, on the other 
hand, totally unfit to rife to general furveys, will grope _ 
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fingle paflages. With optics, fharpened in proportion to the 
narrownefs and fhortnefs of their reach, he will difcover fome 
variation from the ufual interpretation of fome fingle phrafe ; 
impute that to ignorance of the language which really arifes 
from an expanded contemplation of the fubjet; will hug 
himfelf in the notable difcovery ; fuppofe himfelf a much 
deeper {cholar than the philofophical interpreter; and even 
pertuade others who are fcholars on the fame fcale, or no 
{cholars at all, to concur in his opinion. 

In the foremott rank of pHiLosopHicaL Greek fcholars of 
the prefent age, fiands Dr. Gillies. We fay Dr. Gillies ftands 
in the foremoft rank of Greek fcholars, becauie his conver- 
fancy with that tongue, combined with his powers and general 
knowledge, has produced fuch an acceflion to Englifh litera- 
ture. His Hittory of Greece exhibited the genius, attain- 
ments, character, and actions of that extraordinary people, in 
their progrefs from barbari{in to refinement, and in their de- 
clenfion from refinement to effeminacy. His interpretation 
of Ariftotle explains fully, yet concilely, the difcoveries and 
communications of the man who embodied the learning of 
Greece into one great work. On thefe grounds, we deem 
Dr. Gillies among the firlt of Greek {cholars ; at the iame time, 
we mult confefs we do not know whether he be an adept in 
grooving Greek verfes. 

Inhistranflation of Ariftotle, Dr. Gillies endeavoured tomake 
that fage a perpetual commentary on himfelf; and in every 
obfcure paflage to trace out his meaning by comparing it 
with other paifages of his works, lefs obfeure; which mode 
he thought more likely to lead to the real truth, than if he 
were to apply at fecond-hand through his commentators. A 
leading pofition of Dr. Gillies is, that the annotators upon 
Ariftotle have very grofsly mifinterpreted his meaning, and 
endeavoured to throw a veil of myftery about doctrines which 
Ariftotle himfelf had rendered clearly intelligible. He far- 
ther aflerts, that what Arifiotle wrote may be eafily explained 
in perfpicuous Englifh. 

{t is the grand purpofe of Dr. Gillies, in interpreting 
Ariftoue, to make him clear, even to the moft ordinary capa- 
city; and indeed the greater the wifdom of Ariftotle, the 
more beneficial is the tranflator who renders that wifdom 
extenfively known. Ariftotle, being a philofopher of very 
extraorginary.comprehenfion, frequently dives to a degree 
of depth that it requires confiderable reach of underfianding 
to follow. As many ftudied his works who did not pof- 
fefs this reach, they did not perceive his meaning, and fup- 
poled that to be mytfierious which was mercly too deep tor 
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their underfiandings. Hence many of the Platonifts of the 
middle ages formed various theories, at once wild and trifling, 
on the fubject of the fuppofed myfteries ; and the doctrines of 
Ariftotle, pafling through the hands of fuch commentators, 
partook of the jargon of the fchoolmen. Dr. Gillies beftows 
great and meritorious labour in diftinguifhing between the 
principles and rules of Ariftotle himfelf and the vifionary ab- 
firactions of his pretended followers. On the fubject of Py- 
thagorean numbers, and Plutonic ideas, Aritiotle had written 
‘merely becaute they were fafhionable at the time ; but from 
their innate abfurdity, being now almofét totally forgotten, the 
interpreter thought them undeferving of particular difeuf- 
fion. 

Abfurd and extravagant as are thefe reveries of the Plato- 
nifts, they are not without a votary even in the prefent enlight- 
‘ened age. ‘This is Mr. Thomas Taylor, author of a tranflation 
of Plato’s works, who bitterly inveighs againft Dr. Gillies for 
conceiving writings of the Stagirite to be intelligible which 
the Platonifts pronounced to be myfterious. The acroamatic 
writings of Arifiotle, fays Mr. Taylor, are intentionally ob- 
feure ; and Dr. Gillies muft be ignorant in not perceiving that 
intentional obfcurity. The fame ignoranee, fays Mr. Taylor 
(in bis introduction to his tranflation of Plato), runs through 
the whole of Dr. Gillies’s Ariftotle. Onc of the chief cenfures 
pafied upon Dr. Gillies is, that he endeavours to adapt every 
fubject to the apprehenfion of the meaneft capacity. Mr. 
Taylor rails againit him, calling him Goth, ignorant, infane, 
and befiowing various other epithets, which prove that Mr. 
Taylor can fcold, but which do not prove that Mr. Taylor 
can reafon. 

The Supplement before us vindicates Dr. Gillies from the 
charges of Mr. Taylor, prefents an account of the interpreters 
and corrupters of Aritiotle’s philofophy, and explains the rea- 
fons why the Doctor undertook the analytis of his works.— 
When Ariftotle flourifhed, the numbers of Pythagoras and 
ideas of Plato were received by many fanciful and ingenious 
men as real fubitances; and one great object of the Siagirite, 
according to Dr. Gillies, was to refute this doctrine. By his 
interpretation, Ariftoile regards individuals only as having a 
real exifience in nature: general names exprefling many in- 
dividuals of the fame kind, but having no correfpondent 
archetype in actual exiftence : “ they imply merely that a va- 
riety of objects, numerically different (each being a different 
unit or individual); on account of certain refemblances, have 
been afligned to the fame clafs, and denoted by one common 
term.” ‘To illuftrate this interpretation, he tranilates a aaa 
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of Ariftotle’s metaphyfics, which refutes the doétrine of Pla- 
tonic ideas, and proves general names to ftand for no real ex- 
iftence; for inftance, that the word horfe does not exprets 
any actually exifting being, but isa mere invention for de- 
noting by one name a great number of beings. The expla- 
nation of Ariftotle, as interpreted by Dr. Gillies, is the fame 
with that which is given in the received modern fyfiems of 
logic and metaphyfics. He cites a tranflation of the fame 
patiage by Mr. Taylor, that we muft fay we cannot compre- 
hend. ‘lranflated by Gillies, Arifiotle fpeaks intelligible and 
perfpicuous fenfe. Tranflated by Taylor, we cannot fay whe- 
ther he ipeaks fentfe or nonfenfe, as we do not underfiand 
what he means. We mutt here obierve, that if it was the in- 
tention of Arittotle not to be underfitood, he could net have 
fallen into better hands than Mr. Taylor’s. Farther on we 
find Mr. Taylor's motive for an attack on Dr. Gillies ; and here 
we have an inftance of as arrogant boafiing as ever we ob- 
ferved in any author. Speaking of Dr. Gillies, he fays, 
“ Surely it is fome evil genius in an evil hour, that tempted 
him to abandon hiftory for philofophy, and Herodotus fer 
Ariftotie. Touch not Heétor; Heétor is my due. Touch 
not the obfeurity of Ariftotle; it is not to be vanquifhed by 
you.” Dr. Gillies, in his.Analyfis, plainly and diftinétly ftates, 
that the real fubject of what ts called Ariftotle’s metaphyfies 
is the vindication of the exiftence and nature of truth againit 
the cavils of fophifts, and thofe now called metaphyficians ; 
and this doctrine concerning truth he illuftrated in demon- 
firating the being of one God, in oppofition to Atheifts on one 
hand, and Polytheifts on the other. Such an interpretation 
provokes Mr. Taylor to great rage, and a profufion of feurri- 
lous names. Nevertheleis Gillies proves from various paf- 
lizes, thatit really was the doctrine of Ariftotle, and that the 
contrary doctrines imputed to him by Mr. Taylor were not his, 
but the doétrines of the new Platonifis or Eclectics, who en- 
ceavoured to reconcile the fanciful ingenuity of Plato with 
‘ue found reafoning of Aritiotle. He fhews, that not Arifiot!e 
hinteif, but thefe commentators, were the matters from whom 
Mr. Taylor ftudied his philofophy; and leaving the pupil 
Faylor, he paffes to his preceptors the Ecleétics. He traces 
the hiftory of the Platonic philofophy, which he fays was fac 
better calculated than that of Ariftotle to gain an afcendancy 
in the corrupted ages which in Greece and Rome followed 
Alexander and Auguftus. Both Greeks and Romans became 
extremely depraved in their manners, and thereby their un- 
derftandings were the more liable to be imprefled by inade- 
quate reafoning aud wild reveries, A grand maxun of Arit- 
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totle was, never to embellith truth by fiction. The fpeculatifts 
who took their name from Plato, on the contrary, endeavour- 
ed to combine philofophy and mythology into one fyftem.— 
Hence there was a chain of romancers and vifionaries, pre- 
tending to philofophy, from the age of the firft Ptolemy to the 
third century. Thefe, reforting to Egypt, intermixed the con- 
ceived notions of Pythagoras and Plato with the childifh 
fuperftitions of the Egyptians. Others travelling over Afia, 
mingled the fables of that country with the notions of Greek 
vifionaries. To fuch theorifts the writings of Plato, which, 
fublime as they are, have fuch an intermixture of reverie and 
imagination, were much better fuited than the purely ratiocina- 
tive writings of Arifiotle. The difference between thefe two 
fages is marked with fingular ability by our author : 

“ Plato’s practical philofophy nearly coincides with Ariftotle’s. 
Both of them are admirable teachers of a pure and fublime mo- 
rality ; but their feveral modes of enforcing the fame maxims are 
as different as the oppofite bents of their genius. In Ariftotle, de- 
monfiration is the principal; and illuftration, fparingly ufed as a 
decent accefory or appendage. Plato, on the contrary, difdains no 
ornament within his reach; delights, after exciting furprife, to 
gratify well-prepared expe¢tation; and condefcends, on fubjetts 
peculiarly within the province of reafon, to ufe the language of 
pailion and fancy ; to firengthen argument by fable, and fortify 
belief by wonder ; whereas his rival, with more commanding au- 
thority, fubdues even the heart and affectjons through the refiftlefs 
conviction of the underftanding. The form of compofition almofi 
perpetually employed by Plato is that of pure drama; a mode of 
writing excellently adapted to the difplay of his verfatile genius 
and flowery fancy; of a mind ftored with images that he could 
combine with tatie, and crowded with ideas that he could acutely 
diicriminate. Yet with all thefe advantages, his enthufiafm and 
love of the marvellous ; his do¢ttrine of ideas, and his Demon world; 
his explanation of mythology by allegory, thus confounding the 
provinces of philofophy and popular fuperftition ; thefe thadowy 
prominences of Plato were calculated to ailure and delight many 
who remaiued blind to his brighteft merits, and thereby fitted the 
labours of this great genius rather to co operate with, than coun- 
teract, the perverters of fenfe and fcience, who fprang up with wild 
luxuriance among the Greeks and Romans, after thofe nations had 
loft, as it were, their love of truth, together with their paflion for 
true glory, their manly {pirit, and their liberty.” 


Under the Romans, thefe corrupters of learning affumed 
the name of Ecletiics, becaufe they feleéted from all the dif- 
ferent {chools the tenets moft agreeable to their fancy: but 
as Plato was their favourite idol, they were called alfo the later 

Platonitts, or Platonicians ; and baving new-moulded to their 
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own tafte the wildeft doétrines of théir mafter, they applied 
them in this corrupt fiate to interpret the philofophy of Arif- 
totle. Our author proceeds to enumerate fome of the moft 
eminent of thefe vifionaries; among whom there were men 
that mingled found and juft philofophy with their wild fan- 
cies. One of the number was Plutarch, fo celebrated for ex- 
hibiting men and manners, and the pureft morals, yet fo noted 
for fuperftitious chimeras. Next in celebrity was Longinus. 
After his time there flourifhed, for about three centeries and 
a half, a fuceeffion of Platonicians, called by their votaries 
and others the golden chain. The moft noted among them 
were Plotinus, Porphyry, and Proclus. About the middle of 
the fixth century, their {chools were abolithed by Juftinian. 
Their {pecitic tenets comprehended the two great doctrines of 
theiirgy and perte¢tibility. Believing in demons, they in- 
vented new and endlefs orders of thote ideal beings. They 
pretended to divine by ftars, dreams, {pecial communications 
of demons, and various other means. They fuppofed they 
were to have intellectual union with the Deity, and that they 
would be rendered capable, even in the prefent life, of feeing 
all truths through divine illumination. Their notions of the- 
ology were not more abfurd than their notionsof man. They 
believed that without death they might arrive at perfection. 
They attempted to deduce their vifions from the firong reaton 
ot Arifiotle, as well as the fublime imagination of Plato— 
The vagaries of the Platonicians our author very naturally 
inputes to the decrepitude of reafon; fince where ftrong and 
found reafon predominates, there can be little room for fuch 
extravagant vifions. He follows the Platonicians after the 
luppreflion of their fchools, down to the middje ages. All 
this time they profeffed to be difciples of Ariftotie, as well as 
of Plato, and numberlefs abfurdities that they taught were 
dignified with the name of Ariftotelian. He purfues the hif- 
tory of the {chools through the contentions of the Nominalifis 
and Realifis. Having expofed the commentators of Arif- 
totle, our author reverts to his maxim, that the beft commen- 
tury upon Arifiotle is to be found in Arifiotle’s own works ; 
and imputes the errors of Mr. Taylor to his reliance on com- 
mentators, inftead of confulting the Stagirite himfelf. Dr. 
Gillies expreffes his furprife how Mr. Taylor fhould have be- 
come his determined antagonift. GILLIES SEEKS UTILITY, 
to make the moft inftructive and moft perfuafive fyftem of un- 
infpired morality familiar to the public, and alfo to nnpreis 
the foundeft and moft practicable principles and maxims of 
politics, always beneficial to mankind, but peculiarly falutary 
againit the infection-of the dangerous doétrines that have. it 
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the prefent age, convulfed a great portion of the civilized world. 
Mr. Taylor, on the contrary, profefjes to defpife utility, and 
cenfures thofe who familiarife truth to common capacities. 
Since they purfue totally different objets, our author thinks 
the invectives of Mr. Taylor wanton and unprovoked, and he 
has very fully demonfirated them to be paltry and inefii- 
cient. 

Hypercritics may nibble at particular phrafes which the 
philofophical interpreter has rendered more with a view to 
the fente of the whole than to the detached meaning of fingle 
words. The myftic vifionary may be enraged at finding in 
this interpretation clear fenfe and practical wifdom, inftead 
of the obfcurity in which he himfelt delights ; but the writer 
who has familiarized the witett philaGipher of the wifett na- 
tion of antiquity to the Englith reader, deierves highly of 
every friend of Britifh literature, pure morality, found and 
conttitutional politics. 

From the Supplement of Dr. Gillies, we now proceed 
to a new work of his adverfary concerning that Supple- 
ment. 





Art. CXCII. An Anfwer to Dr. Gillies’s Supplement to his New 
Analysis of Arifiotle’s Works ; in which the Unfaithfulnefs of his 


Tranflation of Ariftotle’s Ethics is unfolded. By Thomas Taylor. 
pp. 91; 8vo.; price 2s.6d. Symonds. 1804. 


REFIXED to this pamphlet, is a modejt motto in Greek, 
with the following tranflation in verte : 
“ Begone, ye blockheads ! Heraclitus cries, 
And leave my labours to the learn’d and wife ; 
By wit, by knowledge, ftudious to be read, 
I fcorn the multitude, alive and dead.” 

This mode of prefenting a work to public notice, reminds 
us of what fome years ago was done by an obfcure, but not 
humble votary of the Mufes at Edinburgh. The perfon in 
queftion wrote a farce ; which farce was damned before it had 
reached the middle of the firlt act. The author imputed the 
general difapprobation of the public to general ftupidity ; and 
wrote a preface to prove that a confederacy of dunces had 
been formed againft him. The motto to this preface was @ 
remark of Swift's 

“ It is a {ure fign of a true genius, when the dunces are inaleague 
againft him.” 

From this mode out{et, the enraged author proceeded to 
reprefent himjelf as a NicuTINGALE that had in.vain tried to 
open its melodious throat among owls. But 
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But let us fee whether the performance of Mr. Taylor be 
contiftent with his motto. He commences with a general 
charge againft Dr. Gillies, of ignorance and illiberality in pre- 
fuming to ridicule the Platonicians and their doétrines, which 
our author calls the fublimeft of Plato’s. Next he attacks 
him as unfaithful to Ariftotle’s Ethics. He affumes that Dr. 
Gillies is ignorant of the acroamatic writings of Ariftotle ; 
thence he proceeds to affert, that on the fubjeét of numbers 
and ideas Ariftotle coincides with Plato ; and thus, according 
to Mr. Taylor, Ariftotle taught that univerfals have a real ex- 
iftence in nature ; or, to illuftrate this abftract do¢trine by an 
infiance, that the general term animal ftands for a being that 
aCtually exifts ; inftead of being a mere expedient of language 
to exprefs what is common to many individual beings. He 
cites the fame chapter that was quoted by Dr. Gillies to prove 
the contrary doctrine, and vilifies the Doctor’s tranflation of 
that chapter. We have compared Gillies’s verfion with the 
original, and find that, without adhering with literal clofenefs 
to every particle, it very clearly and fully exhibits the fenfe of 
the Greek. We alfo find that it is found fenfe in itfelf: Mr. 
Taylor tranflates part, and tries to explain the reft; and we 
have before us the whole of his tranflation in Dr. Gillies’s Sup- 
plement. If we had not feen the original, we fhould have 
been convinced that the faid tranflation is not a faithful ver- 
tion of the clear fenfe of Ariftotle, becaufe it is not fenfe at all ; 
but totally anintelligible. Mr. ‘Taylor next attacks an opinion 
of Gillies agreeable to the {cope and tenor of Ariftotle’s theo- 
logical philofophy, that Ariftotle demonfirates the being of 
one God. Mr. Taylor infifts he was a polytheifi ; but he ad- 
duces no’ proofs that Ariftotle entertained fuch opinions. It 
is indeed evident, from a paflage quoted by Mr. Taylor him- 
lelf, page 19, that the Stagirite conceived there is one fu- 
preme caufe which governs the univerfe, and that the allega- 
tion of fubordinate deities “is fabuloufly introduced for the 
purpole of perfuading the multitude, enforcing the laws, or 
benefiting human life.” Our author, indeed, finding that he 
could not from Ariftotle himfelf charge Ariftotle with poly- 
theifm, has recourfe to the interpretations of the Platonicians. 
Mr. Taylor being warmly attached to thofe vifionary {ciolifis, 
the offspring of declining reafon and learning, by catching at 
words inftead of encountering arguments, endeavours to ridi- 
cule the manly ftriétures of Gillies on thofe falfe pretenders to 
philofophy. “Mr. Taylor is an advocate worthy of his ecleétic 
clients ; he reafons as vaguely and inconclufively as they, and 
leaves the reafoning of Gillies againft them, in full force. He 
inveighs againft Gillies for expofing the abiurdity of the Pla- 
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tonician theology, which prefumptuoufly afpires at a divine 
illumination, and a communion with the Deity, not granted 
to human creatures. There next follows Mr. Taylor's affer- 
tion that he «Mr. Taylor) is converfant in the Greek tongue. 
As a verbal fcholar he may be, and we believe is; but as a 

hilofophical fcholar, competent to render into intelligible 
Enalith the ceapreg of Ariftotle, we do not merely believe, 
we plainly ser that he is not. His competency to under- 
fiand and tranflate Arifiotle is the only part of his Greek eru- 
dition that concerns the readers of the prefent work. We 
mufi be convinced that he knows Ariftotle before we can re- 
gard, upon his authority, his charges againft Dr. Gillies, of 
mifunderftanding and mifreprefenting Arifiotie. His ftric- 
tures upon the Supplement and the Analyfis do not make good 
his allegations. 

Let us proceed to his accufation of Gillies’s verfion of the 
Ethics. Here we fhall quote-Gillies’s defcription of a faithful 
franflation of a work, contrafted with a literal verfion of the 
words. “ I call that” (fays he) “ only a faithful tranflation, 
which gives the fenfe of the original precifely and clearly; 
merits unattainable by him who, following merely the order 
of conttruction, interprets the philcfophical language of anti- 
quity, of which each expreilion is good and pure Greek, by 
the fignifications ufually afligned in Dictionaries, to*the dit- 
ferent words of which the feveral phrafes are compofed ;_ which 
will, for the mofi part, make abfolute nonfenfe in Latin, Eng- 
lifh, or any other language.” In the various paflages which 
Mr. Taylor cenfures, he examines feparate words, and not 
the general import of united words combined into a fentence. 
By the verfion of Dr. Gillies, Ariftotle is made to {peak con- 
need and confifient fenfe: by the propofed changes of Mr. 
Taylor we frequently do not clearly fee the whole meaning of 
any fentence, though we can perceive he is not without a Dic- 
tionary-knowledge of the feparate terms. A moral philojo- 
pher, from Dr. Gillfes’s verfiou of the Ethics, may fee a very 
mafterly fyfiem of moral relations, virtues, means of acquire- 
ment and improvement, and motives of practice. From this 
verfion, even withcut fiudying the original, he will find a moti 
valuable acceflion to moral knowledge and feience. A prac- 
tical moralift will find in the verfion the cleareft views of duty, 
and the ftrongeft inducéments to practice, that are to be 
found in any writings of merely human origin. In Mr, Tay- 
lor’s corre¢tions, neither the philofopher nor moralift will 
fiad clear and precife principies of any kind. ‘The mere 
Englith reader will have to encounter a number of Greek 
words, which, in tranflating into Englifh, Mr. Taylor preiers 
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to Englith itfelf; and will have to confult his Diétionary to 
find out the meaning of new-coined expreflions, or rather old 
Greek with Englith terminations ; fuch as dianoetic, &c. 

In various pailages, both our author and Dr. Gillies fhow 
they underftand the meaning of the author, yet their verfions 
are very different in the clearnefs and force with which they 
exprefs that meaning. In page 44, and to page 48, there is a 
firiking contraft between a verbal and a philofophical {cholar, 
rendering a paflage the words of which they both under- 
fiand. Mr. Taylor, we admit, adheres very clofely to the let» 
ter of the original ; and a fchool-boy fo tranflating the fame 
as an exercife to his knowledge of phrafes and conftructions, 
would certainly deferve the approbation of his mafter. The 
cafes, the moods, and the tenfes of the original, are accurately 
retained in the tranflation. There is notiu the Greek a gene- 
tive abfolute, or an imperfonal verb, that is not clofely and 
faithfully rendered in the tranflation. The peculiar Greek 
idiom is preferved in the Englith. The verfion of Dr. Gillies 
by no means adheres fo clofely to the Greek conftruction, and 
there is not a Greek idiom in the whole Englifh paflage; but 
the fenfe is the fame; and the difference between the two 
verfions is, that Mr. Taylor expreffes the meaning of the ori- 
ginal with a mixture of Grecian idioms, and in feeble though 
intelligible Englifh ; whereas Dr. Gillies expreffes it in pure 
and firong Engliff. The fame obfervations will apply to va- 
rious other fpecimens in the fucceeding twenty-five pages.— 
The comparative tranflations are too long for being cited ; 
but we have no doubt our impartial readers will agree with us 
in thinking, that Mr. Taylor does not always underftand the 
original ; and where he underfiands it, that he fails in making 
his verfion of Ariftotle pure, proper, and forcible Englith; 
whereas Dr. Gillies not only underftands the original, but ren- 
ders it into fuch Euglith as ipreffes it moft fully and ftrongly 
on the Englith reader. 

The attempt of Mr. Taylor to difparage fo very valuable a 
work as the Englifh Arifiotle, is extremely injudicious. The 
reputation of Dr. Gillies is too firmly eftablifhed to be fhaken by 
fuch puny attacks; and the reputation of Mr. Taylor will not 
be increaied by ftriGtures that abound in inveétive, but are 
wanting in proof. Without inftituting any invidious compa- 
rifon, we cannot help obierving, that it is unwife in Mr. Taylor 
to fuggeft fuch a comparifon. We muft remind our author 
that others will not rate him as he is pleafed to rate himfelf. 
We therefore think that he might as well have fpared the two 
latt pages, in which he declares himfelf engaged in a glorious 
talk, and places himfelf far beyond Dr, Gillies ; proclaims that 
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a work in which he is engaged “is without a parallel ;” and 
announces that he is “ the man appointed by Providence to 
preferve to pofterity the elements of the virtues, and the rules 
of truth, committing thefe to writing for common a 
as a paternal and immortal inheritance.” Confiftent through- 
out as he began, he ends with a very high panegyric, of which 
he is the fubjeét himfelf. It is my Sancho, faid Don 
Quixote, who was born to renew the golden age. 








Ant. CXCIII. Letters on Silefa ; written during a Tour 
through that Country in the Years 1800, 1801. By His Excel- 
lency John Quincy Adams, then Minifter from the United States 
to the Court of Berlin ; and fince Member of the American Senate. 
8vo. pp. 387. Price 8s. Budd, London. 1804. 


\ E know of no fpecies of reading more amufing than that 
of a well written narrative, the refult of a tour through 
a country with which we were previoufly but little acquainted. 
It mufi, however, be admitted, that the information contained 
in fuch a narrative, is too frequently inadequate to the defires 
of a perfon who reads for inftruction. he tourift remains but 
a fhort time at each place, he fees objeéts but once ; and for 
the moment he feels {atistied that his enquiries have been fuf- 
ficiently ample ; but farther reflection convinces him, that he 
ought to have put many cther queftions to have enabled him 
to gratify his own wifhes, or the defires of thofe for whom he 
afterwards colleéts and arranges his feattered thoughts. 

He who undertakes to write a defcription of a place, or of a 
mechanical procets, for another, fhould be accurate without 
being too minute ; fhould endeavour to leave room for no fubfe- 
quent queries : he fhould put himfelf, as it were, in the place 
of his friend, and afk whether his own account would, had 
circuinftances been reverfed, have been fatisfa¢tory to himfelf. 
We have been led to this retie¢tion from reafons afligned in 
various parts of thefe letters for not being more circumftantial 
in the notice of objects which are profeiledly deferibed. As 
an example, we may refer to the third letter : in this, we are 
introduced to the potieries of Bunzlau, and are led to antici- 
pate a detail of the manufactory ; inftead of which, all we 
learn is, that from a cubic mais of clay about a foot thick, the 
workman form, in about five minutes, the pot, by merely mould- 
ing it with the hand, while it whirls round upon a circular 
bench, placed before the workmen. Here is no information 
re{pecting the machinery ; no notice taken of the preparation 
which the clay undergoes before it is moulded into the —_ 
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for which it is intended : and the reafon affigned for the fcan- 
tinefs of the account is, “ We could not, however, ftay long 
to fee them, for they work in the fame room where the ovens 
are heated to bake the pots, and its warmth was to us into- 
lerable.” 

We are informed by the editor, that thefe Letters were not 
originally intended for public view, but, at the requeft of fome 
gentlemen of diftinguifhed tafte, they were firft printed in 
America ; “ and are now offered to the Britifh public as a 
faithful picture of the interefiing province of Silefia, by the 
hand of a gentleman, a {cholar, and a ftatefman.” They are 
divided into two parts; the firf# containing a journal of the 
tour, in which the topography, the agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce of the country, together with the mannezs and 
cuftoms of the people, are accurately defcribed: the fecond 
part includes a geographical, ftatiftical, and hittorical account 
of Silefia. 

Mr. Adams fet out on his tour from Berlin. From thence 
he proceeded to Frankfort on the Oder ; and thence through 
Croilen, Grunberg, Sprottau to Bunzlau : from each of thefe 
places we have an account of whatever is moft deferving of 
notice ; we fhall ftop with our traveller at Bunzlau, in order to 
give the reader a fpecimen of his powers of defcription. 

“ Bunzlau, July 26, 1800. 

“ Yefterday morning early we took our departure from Frey- 
fiadt and came to this place, a diftance of eight German miles, five 
of which are in a fingle ftage from Sprotau hither. The face of 
the country has vifibly and greatly improved as we came along; and 
although we {till had to wade through feveral miles of fands, more 
or lefs deep, we were frequently relieved by patches of good roads, 
and by beautiful fields of wheat, rye, barley, oats, and efpecially 
flax, which appeared in a highly flourithing condition. As it hap- 
pens to be juit now harveft time, we paffed many groups of reapers; 
a fight which would have afforded us more fatisfaction, had we not 
known that they were far from gathering the bounties of the feafon 
for themfelves, and had they not, by frequently foliciting our cha- 
rity, proved the wretchednefs of their condition. We travelled 
through Saxony, a part of March, and a corner of Bohemia, laft 
year at this time; and then we alfo met many companies of reapers: 
we faw feveral lait week as we came from Berlin, but we never be- 
fore beheld them beg. Since we entered Silefia, yefterday and the 
day before, certainly more than twenty times, as we paffed by 
troops of peafants of both fexes who were gathering the harveft, a 
woman from among them, and fOmetimes two or three, ran from 
the fields to our carriage witha little bunch of flowers, tied up with 
fome ears of the grain which they were gathering, and threw them 
into the carriage at the windows, by way of begging for a dreyer, Je 
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half a grofh. The reafon of this is, becaufe the condition of the 
peafant in Silefia is much worfe than in the Electorate : for, although 
perfonal fervitude exifts alike in both provinces, yet the forf in the 


’ March is never compelled to labour for his lord more days than 


there are. In Silefia he is often obliged to furnifh ten days work in 
a week: judge then, after the man and his wife have both laboured 
five days in feven for the lord, what fort of a fubfiftence they can 
earn in the remaiging two (one of which is Sunday) for them- 
felves. — 

“ There is fo little travelling through this country, that unlefs 
poft-horfes are befpoken beforehand, they muft be waited for till 
they can be brought in by fome peafant from the fields. Thus we 
were obliged to ftop yelterday three hours at Sprotau, and, to em- 
ploy the time, went round the town fo fee whatever it contained 
remarkable. 

“ The greateft curiofities of Bunzlau are two mechanical geniufes, 
by the name of Jacob, and of Hiittig, a carpenter and a weaver, 
who are next-door neighbours to each other. The firft has made a 
machine, in which, by means of certain clock-work, a number of 
puppets, about fix inches high, are made to move upon a kind of 
fiage, fo as to reprefent in feveral fucceflive fcenes the paffion of 
Jetus Chrift. The firft exhibits him in the garden at prayer, while 
the three apoftles are fleeping at a diftance. In the latt he is fhown 
dead in the fepulchre, guarded by two Roman foldiers. The inter- 
vening fcenes reprefent the treachery of Judas, the examination of 
Jefus before Caiaphas, the dialogue between Pilate and the Jews 
concerning him, the denial of Peter, the fcourging, and the cruci- 
fixion. It is all accompanied by a mournful dirge of mufic ; and 
the maker, by way of explanation, repeats the paiiages of {cripture 
which relate the events he has undertaken to fhow. I never fawa 
ttronger proof of the ftrength of the impreffion of objects, which are 
brought immediately home to the fenfes. I have heard and read 
more than one eloquent fermon upon the paffion, but I corfefs none 
of their moft laboured efforts at the pathetic ever touched my. heart 
_with one half the furce of this puppet-fhow. The traitor’s kifs, the 
blow ftruck by the high-prieft’s fervant, the fcourging, the nailing to 
the crofs, the fpunge of vinegar, every indignity offered, and every 
pain inflicted, occationed a fenfation, when thus made perceptible to 
the eye, which I had never felt at mere defcripticn.” , 

The weaver has applied his genius in a different manner, 
and devoted all his leifure to geographical, aftronomical, and 
hiftorical purfuits. The walls of his rooms are covered with 
maps and drawings of his own. On tables in one room, all the 
towns and remarkable places of Germany in particular, and of 
Europe in general, are ranged according to their refpective 
geographical bearings. Jn a fecond room he has a large ma- 

hine reprefenting the Copernican fyftem of the univerfe: it 


is made in fuch a manner, as that the whole firmament of fixed 
fiars moves reund our folar fyftem once in every twenty-four 
hows ; 
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hours ;.and thus always exhibits the ftars in the exaé pofition 
relative to our earth in which they really ftand. Internally, 
he has ftationed all the planets which belong to our fyftem, 
with their feveral fatellites, and all the comets that have been 
obferved during the laft three centuries. In athird room is 
another machine, exhibiting in different parts the various 
phaies of the moon, and thofe of Jupiter’s fatellites ; the ap- 
parent motion of the fun round the earth, and the real motion 
of the earth round the fun. And in the garret is reprefented 
a projection of the earth, upon Mercator’s plan, on which are 
detcribed the tra¢ts of all the celebrated circumnavigators of 
the globe. 


“ Such,” fays Mr. Adams, ¢ is the imperfe@ defcription I can 
give you from a fhort view of the labours of this really curious man. 
He muft be nearly, or quite, feventy years old, and has all his life-time 
been ofan infirm confiitution: but his tafte for the f{ciences, he told 
us, was hereditary in his family, and had been common to them 
all, from his great grand-father down to himfelf. His drefs and 
appearance were thofe of a common weaver ; but his expreffive 
countenance, at once full of enthufiaftic fire and of amiable good- 
nature, was a model upon which Lavater might expatiate with exul- 
tation. The honeft and ingenious weaver, on our taking leave, 
made us {mile by exclaiming, that now, if he could but have a tra- 
veller from Africa come to fee his works, he could boatt of having 
had vifitors from all quarters of the globe.” 

It is not our intention to follow Mr. A, in his tour : we have 
laid before the reader a fpecimen of the fort of entertainment 
which he may expect. ‘The letters, in general, anfwer to the 
defcription given of them by the writer: “they ferve as ajour- 
nal, and are, of courfe, fragments written at different times and 
places.” But every place offers fomething new to deferibe ; 
every town has its peculiar manufactures, and the inhabitants 
of every difirict are in fome of their cuftoms diftinguifhed from 
thofe of their neighbours. Of thefe peculiarities, our travel- 
ler has taken the advantage, and given us as much entertain- 
ment as we have a right to expéct from a work of this 
nature. In fome of the letters, we are prefented with lively 
and interefting fcenes which the feveral parts of the country 
afford ; in others, we are led up to the top of cloud-capt 
mountains, or down to pits filled with eternal {fnows. Here 
we are entertained with reflections which occurred from ftrik- 
ing and outré objects ;—there we are led to enter into thofe 
religious fentiments which the ftupendous works of the Cre- 
ator are calculated to infpire. Now we are conducted into 
the broad-cloth or lineri manufactories, or into vitriol-works or 
glafs-houfes ;—then we travel up the Silefian mountains, and 
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learn that the mountaineers, who have been reprefented as 
the moft perfect models of patriarchal virtue, happinefs, and 
fimplicity, are deftitute of almoft all the comforts of life : 


“ Their houfes are fituated at fuch an elevation upon the moun- 
tains, that the ground will produce nothing but grafs, and they 
can raife nothing but cows, goats, and a few fowls. For fix months 
in the year they are in a manner buried under the fnow, and are 
cut off from all intercourfe with other human beings. Their log 
huts are of a fingle ftory and a hay-loft: the floor below is divided 
into four apartments, one of which is a ftable for their cattle, ano- 
ther their dairy, the third is the common dwelling-place of all the 
family, and the fourth a very {mall room for the reception of firan- 
gers. The family-room ferves at once as kitchen, eating-room, and 
bed-room, and is heated with fires all the year round. There is a 
wide bench that goes all round the room, on which they fleep ; for 
they have no beds, or, at moft, one for the mafter and mifirefs of 
the houfe ; and if the ftrangers who pafs the night there require foft 
beds, they muft content themfelves as well as they can with {weet 
hay, for ftraw is a luxury unknown to thefe virtuous patriarchs. As 
they have not this article for their cows to lie down upon, they 
keep their ftables uncommonly clean, and generally make one of 
the ftreams, which are fo abundant upon the mountains, run through 
them and through the dairy : but their cow-yard, in which all the 
manure is kept, is clofe upon the houfe, fo that you nofe it at a 
great diftance upon your approach to the houfe ; and by this com- 
munity of the roof between the family and all the other cattle, fo 
much filthineis arifes, that it is fearcely conceivable how they can 
keep even their dairies clean, Of their perfons they appear to take 
no concern at all; and are, of courfe, as dirty as any other pea- 
fants in the moft wretched hovels of Europe. The houfes are ge- 
nerally full of children, clad in no other garb than a coarfe fhirt; 
oftentimes ftark naked, and loaded with vermin like the land of 
Egypt at the laft of its plagues. Such is the condition of thefe ve- 
nerable and blifsful beings, whom we had heard extolled as the 
genuine children of nature—the true famples of mankind in the 
golden age. Their manners are varied according to their indivi- 
dual characters; all are, coarfe moft of them difgufting, and fome 
rude and infolent: us to their treatment of firangers, the only two 
by whom we have been entertained impofed egregioufly upon us in 
their charges.” 


In one of the letters, Mr. A. entertains us with an account 
of a Silefian dinner, to which about thirty “pe were in- 
vited : it lafted five hours, the whole of which was employed 


in eating; for, as only one difh is ferved at a time, and the 
dinner confifted of three courfes, and every difh muft be 
handed round to each gueft, the intervals between the difhes 
are of courfe very long: the ufual time of dinner is about 
feven hours. We are next led to a Lutheran church, and 

learn 
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tian religion : we are then taken to a bleachery, a worfted- 
ftocking manufactory, and are taught the modes of barter at 
Waldenburg: from theace we defcend the coal-mines; the 
defcription of which is concluded with the following obferva- 


tions, which do credit to Mr. A.’s impartiality, and honour to 
our country: 


«“ This water-communication from the furface of the earth to the 
bottom of the mine, which fo prodigioufly facilitates the tranfporta- 
tion of the coal from its original dungeon to the regions of day, is 
an Englifh contrivance, very recently, and with fome reluctance, 
adopted here, The further we go, and the more we fee, the greater 
reafon we have to be convinced that England is the country where 
genius and fcience have been the moft fuccefsfully applied to the 
improvement of the arts and manufactures.” 


From the fecond part of this work, which gives a prett 
full account of all the eftablifhments in Silefia, we fhall fele¢ 
what our traveller has faid of the political conftitution of that 
province. The fupreme power in this, as in other parts of the 
Pruffian kingdom, is in the hands of a fingle perfon ; but it is 
governed by permanent laws, and the feveral claffes of the 
inhabitants have privileges which every king engages to 
maintain. 

The inhabitants are difcriminated into three claffes, viz. 
the nobles, citizens, and peafants. The nobility confift of 
the proprietors of mediate bpecgeents and their privileges 
are thofe of not being bound to do homage to the king, other- 
wife than in perfon ; and of having a fort of government and 
judicial courts of their own appointment, fubject only to ap- 
peal to the higheft tribunal of the monarchy, to which alone 
they are themfelves perfonally amenable. There are other 
clailes of nobles, but thefe landholders only have the right of 
afeatin the ftates of the provinces, and they have but a li- 
mited power to purchafe lands not previoufly noble : they are 
not allowed to praétife any trade or mechanic profeffion, but 
may engage in wholefale.commerce. The number of noble 
families amounts to about five thoufand. 

_ The greateft diftinction between the privileges of the nobi- 
lity, and thofe of the citizens or towns-people, is, that the 
former are all perfonal, the latter all corporate. The citizen, 
individually, has no privileges, but partakes of thofe which 
belong to the town :thefe are, to be governed by their own 
laws ; to elect their own magiftrates ; the right of practifing 
any of the corporate trades ; the power of preventing any me- 
chanic exercifing his trade within a mile of the city ; and the 
tight of holding annual fairs. As, however, the y eafants are 
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the great mafs of the people, we fhall give an account of their 
condition and fcanty privileges in our author’s own words : 


“ Underthe name of peafants are comprifed all the inkabitants 
of the country without the cities, who are employed in the tillage 
of the land, with the exception of thofe who, by birth, office, or 
fome fpecial privilege, belong to one of the other clafies. They 
conititute nearly three quarters of the population. Of this great 
imafs of the people, a very {inall part are entirely free. By the new 
Pruffian code of Jaws, perfonal fervitude is, indeed, nominally abo- 
lithed; but the fervices and duties of which it confifted are not 
only retained, but formally regulated by law. According to the 
difference of thefe fervices, the peafants are diftinguithed by three 
different denominations: Ift, Peafants, properly fpeaking. Thefe 
are men who poffefs a hut and a {mall piece of land, and are bound 
to do farming work for the lord, without pay, a certain number of 
days in the week : the number of thefe days is different upon difie- 
rent eftates. 2d, Gardeners, or perfons who hold a piece of ground, 
or a garden, belonging to the lordfhip, upen the fame condition of 
farming work for the lord, for which they receive a fmall and very 
inadequate porticn of the produce of their Jabour in kind, or a2 
pittance in money ; for inftance, about five cents American money 
(not quite two-pence three farthings fterling) by the day. 34, 
Houfeholders, or perfons who hold a hut without land, who fubiit 
by working as day-labourers, and pay the lord a fmall tax in mo- 
ney. All thefe people are, in a manner, appendages to the glebe, 
for they cannot quit the ground to which they belong, without the 
confent of their lords, or paying a fort of redemption fine ; which, 
though very trifling, as it fhould feem, being only a ducat, is yet 
more than moft of them can, in the courfe of their lives, command. 
On their part, however, the lords cannot turn thefe tenants away 
from the fpot of lend or the cottage they hold; nor can they fell 
the efiate, without conveying at the fame time the tenant, to held 
with the fame rights and obligations under the new lord. All thefe 
fecurities in favour of the peaiants were introduced and eftablithed 
by Frederick If. ; for, before his time, the tenant was liable to be 
turned out of his poffeflion at the lord’s pleafure, and employed 
domeftic fervice, or left to obtain a fubliftence as he eould. Several 
thoufands of the peafant farms and cottages were, in confequence 
of fuch practices, untenanted and falling to ruin at the period of the 
Pruffian conqueft. Frederick obliged the lords to rebuild the cot 
tages, provide them with the grounds, cattle, farming utenfils, &c. 
which had belonged to them when previoufly occupied, and place 
in them good able-bodied tenants, whom they were no longer a 
lowed fterwards to remove. This fytiem, thus eftablithed, and 
rigoroufly carried into execution, certainly contributed moft effen- 
tially to better the condition of the peafants: but it was oppretlve 
upon the landlords, and a manifeft violation of their rights of pro- 
perty. Such is the character of arbitrary power :—its only medi- 
cines are extracts from the deadlieft poifons; its moft bountcovs 
charities are but the fruits of robbery.” 
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Art. CXCIV. Galatea: a paftoral Romance. From the French of 
Monfieur Florian; by Mifs Highley. 12mo. pp. 157. Price 7s. 
Highley. 1804. London. 

it is juftly obferved, in the dedication of this little volume 
to the Marchionefs of Salifbury, that “ Florian is a name 

dear to every mind of fenfibility ;” and that “ his works have 
ever been accounted the fiandard of pure and elegant com- 
pofition.” A verfion of one of the moft pleafing of his tales 
was therefore very judicioufly propofed as a proper exeicife 
for a young lady of fifteen. This verfion having been exe- 
cuted in fuch a manner as to “ excite the aftonifhment” of a 
friend or perhaps a relative of the fair tranflator, “ he could 
not refift the vanity of publication.” Such is the hiftory of 
this little volume; and we deem it but juitice to its merits to 
avow our opinion, that it deferyes a much better reception 
than it may @ priori feem likely.to obtain, as the performance 
of a young lady who has juft quitted fchool, and ufhered to 
public notice, by the partiality of friendfhip or of confan- 
guinity. Mifs H. has not only been faithful to the fenfe of 
the original, but fhe has alfo infufed into her tranflation no 
inconfiderable portion of the united fpirit and delicacy which 
gives fo irrefiftible a charm to the compofition of Florian. 

As we are not yet rendered hard-hearted by the chilling 
influence of time, or by practice in the.critic art, we might 
in all probability have been prevented by the principle of gal- 
lantry from diluting this commendation by any cenforial re- 
hark. But we are, in this inftance, happily enabled to dif- 
charge our duty to the public, without trelpafling upon the 
regards due to youth and the female fex. Mifs Highley is 
introduced to us by an editor; and as parliamentary orators 
are permitted to impute to minifters all the errors in the 
ipeeches of his Majefty, fo we fhall blame the editor of this 
book for certain maccuracies, which he ought to have cor- 
vected, Of thefe inaccuracies we fhall fpecify a few of the 
more glaring. 

P, 82. “ Every effort to reftore her were in vain.” 

P. §4. “ There they lay them down to repofe.” 

P. 102. “ Her of whom I fpeak is not a thepherdefs.” 

P. 104, “ Let us contrive a more preferable way.” 
wae “It is thy friend, him who is indebted to thee for his 
ue. - 

We muft alfo fuggeft to the editor, that in the annals of 
romance, ladies do not ride upon ponies but palfreys. 
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Art. CXCV. Memoirs of the Life of Agrippina, the Wife of 

, Germanicus. By Elizabeth Hamilton, Author of Letters on the 
Elementary Principles of Education. 3 Vols. Price 18s. Robin- 
fons, London. 1804. ; 


HO has not felt an intereft in the defiiny of Agrippina, 
the grand-daughter of Auguftus, the wife of Germani- 
cus, long the idol of Rome, and finally the victim of a flagi- 
tious tyrant, ftill pre-eminent by his atrocities in the lift of 
criminals, and in the annals of infamy ? The claims of Agrip- 
pina on the mind and heart are fuch as will be recognized by 
the moft remote pofierity :—fhe has received a charter of im- 
mortality from the moft eloquent of hiftorians : and what pen 
fhall dare remind us that Tacitus once dived, and wrote as 
none may ever write again ? Such were the firiétures we were 
ready to apply to the prefent work, and fuch the impreffions 
we had received from its title-page. All our claflical prejudices 
were alarmed ; and, with more zeal than charity, we opened 
the book with almoft a determination to ftigmatize with ob- 
loquy the unhallowed union of biography and romance, and 
to {ubject to the rigorous canons of criticifm every aberration 
from the good old doétrines of corre¢t tafte. We began to 
read: and {o fallacious is the evidence of a title-page, we foon 
forgot our refolutions and our cenfures ; and in contemplating 
the interefting age of Auguftus and Tiberius, loft all confciout+ 
nefs of our critical exifience. For this fafcination we have 
difcovered an adequate caufe in the exquifite judgment with 
which the hiftorical outline of Agrippina is filled up by the 
delicate touches of the biographic pencil. 

In the {election and arrangement of her materials, the author 
has, without the aid of fiction, contrived to inveft her page 
with the charm of novelty. She has animated every fcene, 
and rendered us intimate with the characters before us. We 
continued to read; and finally clofed the book with the con- 
viction, that genius is always original, whether its fubject be 
old or new. 

The objeét of this work is thus developed in the author's 
preface : 

“ To point out the advantages which are to be derived from pay- 
ing fome attention to the nature of the human mind in the educa- 
tion of youth, was the object of a former work: the author’s aimin 
the preient is, to give fuch an illuftration of the principles that were 
then unfolded, as may render them more extenfively ufeful. Inthe 
tatk of inftruéting others, many are indeed concerned ; but the duties 
of felf-inftru@tion and felf-government are impofed on all, Such 
knowledge of the human mind as is to be obtained from obfervation 
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and experience, appears to be placed within the reach of every one 
capable of reflection ; and this reflection it is the aim of every mo- 
ralift to excite, when he reafons upon the confequences of vice and 
virtue. But to thofe who wifh to obtain a knowledge of their own 
hearts, and are anxioufly folicitous for their improvement, fome- 
thing more than general obfervations is requifite. In order to the 
government of the paflions, it is neceflary to be acquainted with 
their origin and progrefs ;—a fpecies of knowledge to be derived, 
not fo much from a view of their confequences, as from an accurate 
obfervation of their gradual developement. In purfuing this in- 
quiry, we ought not to be difcouraged at finding it more complex 
than we at firft view apprehended. ‘The metaphyfician may, indeed, 
feparate the paffions trem each other, as the experimental philofo- 
pher feparates the rays of light by the prifm, and reprefents each 
fingly to our view in one uniform colour. But in human charaéter 
it is not thus that the paflions are found to appear: every patlion, 
even that which predominates, is there feen blended with thofe 
which gave it birth, and with the paffions and affections to which it 
has affinity; and it is by ebferving thefe affinities that we are ena- 

led to pronounce on the good or evil tendency of any particular 
paflion.” 

Faithful to the plan which is here delineated, Mifs Hamil- 
ton has given, in thefe interefting memoirs, not a dry fynopfis 
of facts and dates, collated from the annals of a ia eventful 
period, but a philofophical elucidation of the Roman charac- 
ter,—a bold and impreffive portraiture of the Auguftan age. 
In the hiftory of particular perfonages, the has written the 
hiftory of the paffions, the principles, the prejudices, to whofe 
dominion they were fubjeét ;—~a dominion, unhappily for man, 
perpetuated through all the revolutions of time and fate ;—the 
extinction of rival nations, the fubverfion of omnipotent em- 
pire, the decline of fvftems, and the diffolution of ages. It is 
not the expofition of a biographical chart that.is thus exhi- 
bited, but an illuftration of the great map of human nature, 
under the various moral gradations of which, from cuftom and 
opinion, from complexional habits and popular fentiments, it 
is fufceptible. The preliminary chapter, on the character of 
the Romans, is rich in reflection, and does honour to the dif- 
criminative powers of the writer. We cannot refufe ourfelves 
the fatistaction of tranferibing the following paffage, in which 
Mils H. torcibly illuftrates her favourite political axiom, that 


m3 altar of Liberty can only be protected by the arms of 
irtue ; 


“ In lofing public fpirit, the Romans loft the fole animating prin- 
ciple on: which their virtues depended for exiftence. While the 
love of virtue was fupported by a rigid fimplicity of manners, the 
talents of Cafar, feconded by the wealth of Crafius, and the power 
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of Pompey, would have in vain attempted to overthrow the confi- 
tution of their country; but the change of manners, and the preva- 
lence of vice, rendered it an eafy enterprize. The penetration of 
Cfar difcovered the vulnerable part: he knew that luxury is pro- 
digal, and that prodigality is felfith; and that felfifhnefs “feruples 
not to purchafe the low gratifications of depraved appetite at the ex- 
pence of the public good; he, therefore, by his example of profu- 
fion, increafed prodigality, encouraged luxury, and promoted that 
defire of felfith gratification, which he knew how to turn to his own 
advantage. Judging that the man who has not courage to combat 
his own vicious inclinations, will not evince much conttancy in the 
caufe of freedom, he confidered all in whom the fpirit of indepen- 
dence was too feeble to reftrain the love of pleafure, as deferters 
from the ftandard of liberty. His expectation was juftified by the 
event: his camp became the afylum of every diftinguifhed profii- 
gate who, in fcenes of giddy riot or ofientatious luxury, had fyuan- 
dered the fortunes of his anceftors. ‘The number was formidable : 
by the levity ofidlenefs, and the fa¢tious fpirit of difcontent, it 
was every day increafed.—The fortunes of Czefar prevailed ; but, 
in fact, the triumph of Cefar was nothing more than the triumph of 
the felfifh and fenfual paflions over thofe reftraints which a con- 
tempt of riches, and love of national glory, had once impofed— 
Roman liberty,” adds Mifs H. eloquently, “ did not die a violent 
but a natural death. In vain did a few vigorous and independent 
minds endeavour to protract the hour of her diffolution ;—in vain 
did they hope from the death of Czfar a reftoration of her exiti- 
ence :—the dagger of Brutus might, like the galvanic fhock, pro- 
duce a fhort and convulfive motion, but the animating foul oi 
Liberty had fled for ever !” 


Adverting to the promulgation of the Gofpel, and its recep- 
tion by the Roman world, Mifs Hamilton offers fome admi- 
rable fuggeftions on the bellidibess operation of early aflociations 
in the Gentile converts, and of their fubfequent “effects in the 
corruption of the Chriftian church: 


«“ Superftition, whofe roots had taken hold of the foil by a thou-, 
fand ramifications, was too deeply fixed to be eafily eradicated: 
before the firft preachers of the Gofpel it had indeed fallen proftrate; 
but in impertect profelytes it revis ed and flourifhed; nor has it in 
the ages that have fucceeded given way, fo as to promife its ipeed: 
extirpation-from the Chrifiian world, Imperfectly as the religion 
of Jefus may have been underitood and practifed by many of ils 
votaries, the benevolent mind will rejoice in tracing its benignan! 
influence in bumanifing the paflions, and ameliorating the conditioa 
of the human race.” 


To analyfe thefe volumes would be a tafk arduous to ou 
felves and invidious to the greater part of our readers, who 
will, we predi¢t with confidence, purtue the deftinies of Agrip- 
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pina in the original work. As a fpecimen of the manner in 
which it is executed, we feleét the defcription of the Batavian 
expedition, which fucceeded the fecond victory obtained by 
Germanicus over the brave Armintus in the far-famed plains 
of Minden : 


«“ The feafon for enterprize being nearly over, Germanicus ors 
dered fome of the legions to return by land to winter-quarters 3 
the reft he faw embarked ; and, when all were ready for failing, 
went on board with Agrippina and his children, anxious to explore 
thefe unknown regions, of which fome had reported fuch extraordi- 
nary things. The fleet failed with a gentle current to the ocean: 
but foon an equino¢tial fquall commenced, which to the unfkilled 
feamen appeared a ftorm of unparalleled fury.—Incapable of ma- 
naging their ill-conttructed vefiels, they became the prey of terror 
and defpair, and the fhips, thus abandoned to the rage of the tem- 
peftuous elements, were permitted to dafh againft each other, or to 
drive upon the rocks by which they were furraunded. To lighten the 
thips was the only expedient that prefented itfelf: and, accordingly, 
horfes, beafts of burthen, arms and baggage, were committed to 
the waves. Of all the horrors that prefented themfelves to their 
imagination, the dread of being catt upon the inhofpitable thores of 
England, or Holland, was the moft appalling. How little did they 
imagine that thefe then barbarous nations fhould in future times fo 
jar excel them in the art of navigation, as to ride in triumph through 
the waves, in thips of fuch dimenfions as never entered into the 
heart of Roman to conceive; nor would Agrippina have been lefs 
aftonithed, had fhe been told that at the diftance of nearly eighteen 
iundred years her hiftory would be written by a female defcendant 
of the barbarians fhe defpifed, and that her failings and her virtues 
would be at that diftant period pourtrayed, with a view of illuftrat- 
ing more important truths than Greece had ever taught, or Rome 
believed! Germanicus, though a ftranger to fear, was deeply im- 
prefied with the horrors of his prefent fituation: his fip was fepa- 
rated from the fleet and driven by the tempeft to the mouth of the 
Wefer; he there landed with his family, and for a moment indulged 
the joy that arofe on feeing them in fafety. But when on the re- 
turn of day he viewed the cuatt ftrewed with the wrecks of the thips 
that had. been dafhed to pieces on the fhore, and fcattered over 
with the dead bodies of his brave companions, the deepeit melan- 
choly took pofieflion of his foul: in this difconfolate ftate he wan- 
dered up and down, refufing to liften to the voice of comfort, and 
iuceflantly aceufing himfelf as the author of the great calamity; it 
is faid to have been even with difficulty that he was reftrained from 
burying himfelf in the fame waves that had fwallowed up fo many 
of his. braveft foldiers: for a time he feared that no fhip but his 
own had efcaped the fury of the tempeft; but when the ftorm fub. 
fided, many of the f{eattered veffels were feen flowly advancing, as 
they were wafted by the wind and tide towards the Wefer. Day 
alter 
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after day brought in others; and the Angrivarians*, willing to fhew 
their fidelity to their new mafters, ranfomed from the other bar- 
barians numbers of the Roman foldiers who had been caft upon 
their coafis. The hips firft refitted were fent without delay to fearch 
for their companions, and to recover, if poffible, all thofe who had 
furvived the mifery of the thipwreck. Great numbers were thus 
reftored to their own country, fome even from fo great a diftance 
as the northern parts of Britain, where they had been refcued by 
the petty princes (perhaps the anceftors of Fingal) from perifhing 
in the waves.—For them the feaft of fhells may have been fpread 
in the halls which afterwards refounded. with the harp of Offian: 
but the mind of the ignorant, when imprefied by terror, fees nothing 
fave the gloomy creations of its own diftempered fancy :—the men, 
on their return, inftead of expatiating with rapture on the brave 
youths and white-bofomed damfels of Morven, talked of huge fea- 
monfters, and ambiguous forms, partly man and partly fith ; things 
which Tacitus believes they poflibly might have feen in thefe bar- 
barous regions, though, as he ingenuoufly acknowledges, they might 
be nothing elfe fave the coinage of imagination crazed with fear. 
If fo wife a man as Tacitus did not difclaim belief in the poffibility 
of fuch marvellous things, we muft not attribute to Agrippina a 
greater fhare of philofophical inicredulity at Rome, among the 
crowd of foreigners who came from diftant regions to do homage 
to Auguftus; the had particularly remarked the deputies from the 
Britith ftates, and while fhe remained in Belgium had feen fuch 
numbers as might have convinced her, that however they might be 
difguifed by drefs or paint, they were in fize and fhape like other 
men. But the fables of the heathen mythology, and the fiction of 
the poets, had fuch a powerful effect upon the imagination, that 
it is no wonder the difpofition to believe in the marvellous, which 
was thus introduced and cherifhed, fhould have been too deeply 
rooted to yield to reafon or experience. That the remote parts of 
the earth were peopled with monfters, was a fact which the never 
thought of calling in queition; and though the Britifh barbarians on 
the fouthern coatts of the ifland had the human form, it was to her 
no proof that thofe upon the northern fhores were not fuch as they 
had been reprefented. With very diiferent emotions did Germanicus 
litten to thefe tales of wonder. Every account he received of thoie 
remote regions only ferved to augment the deep regret he felt at 
being forced to relinquiih all hopes of now exploring them ; nor 
could he forbear reflecting on the fimilar difappointment experien- 
ced by his father, who, having formed the bold refolution of failing 
into the northern feas, and a¢tually advanced as far as Jutland, 
was obliged to return from the fruitlefs expedition, without having 
made any difcovery worthy of his fame. He fighed to think that 
the fates fhould be thus unpropitious to his family; but the greater 
number of thofe who accompanied him, thanked the gods who had 





* A German nation, inhabiting what is now the Bifhopric of 
Ofnaburgh. 
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kindly reftrained him from an enterprize that was, in their opinion, 
audacious even to impiety.” 


We cannot quit thefe volumes without congratulating Mifs 
Hamilton on her fuceefsful efforts in one of the moft honour- 
able and leaft cultivated fields of literature. Biography, with- 
out departing from its appropriate cati, aflimilates with every 
divertity of tafte, and extends collateral claims on almott 
every family of genius ; the chart of experience which it un- 
rolls is equally pleafing to adventurous youth, and to retiring 
. age; to thofe that have all to learn, and to fuch as have little 

more to know: with the imagination of the poet when he 
gives “to airy nothing a local habitation and a name,” the 
biographer arrefts the fugitive idea, and from the faded form 
of memory produces a fubfiantial object, capable of engaging 
our fympathies, our folicitudes, and our affections: with the 
fame penetrating fpirit by which the philofopher illuminates 
recondite truths, the biographer dete¢ts the latent fources of 
aclion, difcovers the fecret conductor of the mind, and traces 
the procefs of the incidental with the complexional paflions 
in forming the general chara¢ter.—It is impofiible not to 
with that Mifs Hamilton may purfue her biographic career ; 
tubjects are not wanting; our own country has her heroes 
and her philofophers, worthy of the recording pen of 
Genius. 


= 








Art. CXCVI. Sujiem of Mineralogy ; comprehending Ory@ognojic, 
Geognofie, Mineralogical Chemifiry, Mineralogical Geography, and 
(Economical Mineralogy. By Robert Jamefon, Regius Profejor ef 


Natural Hifiory, §c. Vol. 1. 8vo. pp. 664. price 14s. Longman 
and Rees, 1804. 


F, on the one hand, the prefent age has been peculiarly 
favourable to the fiudy of Natural Hitiory, it muft, on the 
other hand, be confefled, that a number of difcordant fyftems 
have fprung up, the profeffors of which, in confequence of 
the enthufiafin that we are apt to feel for our own productions, 
difgrace thofe fyfiems by the vehemence with which they 
vilify all who are implicit followers of their dogmas. Mine- 
ralogy has not efcaped from this fate. It has certainly been 
highly improved ; but, from the above caufe, diflentions have 
been introduced into it, of the progrefs of which aoe 
give fome account. 


The antient mineralogifts certainly had neither a confifedt 
fyftem, nor an uniform method of defcription; by then, 
however, the foundation of all our prefent fyfiems was laid : 
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and the fcience is under greater obligations to them, than 
fome of the moderns feem willing to allow. To Linnzus we 
owe the firft fuccetsful attempt towards afcertaining the ge- 
nera of minerals, and forming accurate defcriptions of the 
fpecies.- In imitation of his predeceflors, he arranged the 
various ftony, bedies according to their external characters ; 
the faline, inflammable, and metallic fubftances according to 
their moft notable contiituent part; while his third clafs was 
compofed of {uch bodies as he confidered to be of a more 
new, or fecondary, formation. In his {pecies, he principally 
attended to the texture, or figure, of the fubftanee. Ap un- 
happy hypothefis, viz. that cryftallifed ftones owed their re- 
gular figure to the pretence of fome faline body, induced him 
to arrange them und-r the falts whofe cryfials they moft re- 
fembled. This circumftance has, more than any other, occa- 
fioned the oblivion into whiclt his arrangement has fallen. 
It caufed him, however, to pay great attention to the form: 
of crytials: and may, in fact, be regarded as the germ from 
whence originated the more perfect eryftallographie fyftem of 
De Lifle, and the fubfequent brilliant difcoveries of Haiiy. 

Cronftedt, in an unacknowledged eflay, firuek out a new 

path, and propofed, that not only all the genera fhould be 
-conttituted from the predominant or nroft notable principle of 
the body; but alfo, that the {pecies fhould be formed from 
the different combinations of that principle with others; thus 
reducing the whole fyftem of mineralogy to chemiftry. The 
imperfection of chemical analyfis in his time, did not allow 
him to put this idea completely in practice ; but the induftry 
of his followers foon enabled Bergsaann to complete the ar- 
‘rangement in his Sciagraphia Regui Mineralis. In which, how- 
ever, we nay obferve, that the arrangement of the falts does 
not perfectly coincide with that of the other parts, nor with 
‘the original draught of Cronfiedt. 

Previous to this finifhing of Cronftedt’s fyftem, Wallerius, 
availing himielf of the chemical labours of Pott, and of bis 
own experiments, publithed an improved fyftem, which was, 
in its confiruction, an improvement ef that of Linness. 
The earths, which the hatter had arranged as one of, the or- 
ders of bis third clafs, were promoted to the rank of a clals, 
and placed at the head of the fyftem. The cryfiallifed ftones 
were put among their uncryftallifed congeners: in other re- 
fpects, Wallerius’s claflification nearly agreed with that ol 
Linnaeus. The gencra, however, of fiones, and we may add, 
of earths, were more accurately defined according to thei! 
chemical properties. Notwithfianding the improvements ? 

“anineralogy fince the time of. Wallerius, his work, on accoun, 
0 
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of the copious information refpeéting every fubfiance then 
known, and the multitude of fynonyms it contains, muft be 
confidered as {till valuable, and diJplays great indufiry end 
extent of reading. 

The accuracy which had been brought into chemiftry by 
Cramer, and the introduétion of the humid method of analyfis 
by Newmann and. Margeraf (who may be regarded as the 
true founders of the modern experimental chemiftry) having 
given a new impulle to the fcience, it became more known, 
and rapid improventents were made in it. Mineralogy, be- 
ing connected with it, by confidering the fame fubfiances, 
telt the benefit arifing from thefe improvements. In every 
country, the activity of naturalifts and chemifis was directed 
to the difcovery of new minerals, or to the analyfing of thofe 
formerly known. Cronftedt, who was moft followed, had 
neglected the defcription of minerals, and had given only the 
chemical charaéters of them; his editors therefore endea- 
voured to fupply the deficiency. This led the celebrated 
Werner to attempt the formation of a new mineralogical 
language upon the plan of that which Linnaeus had fo 
fucceistully introduced into botany. The terms he propofed 
were eagerly adopted by his countrymen, and are certainly a 
great improvement; yet they are much inferior to their proto~ 
type, and in many cales tran{grefs againft the rules laid down by 
Linneus ; which rules, although they are apparently confined 
to plants, are fo truly excellent, that they fhould be conii- 
dered by writers on natural hiftory, as applicable to every 
branch of that {cience. 

The defcriptive language of mineralogy was not the only 
part which Werner laboured to improve; the arrangement of 
minerals alfo occupied his attention. From being the ditci- 
ple of Cronfiedt, he became the head of a fchool, which pre- 
tends exclufively to two things; viz. the arranging of mine- 
rals in a natural order, and the determination of the fpecies 
by their external charaéters only. So great indeed is tie re- 

iance he puts upon the external characters of minerals, efpe- 
cially when corroborated by their native places, or, to {peak 
more properly, by the other minerals with which they are 
ulually found, that. he does not {cruple, occafionally, either to 
doubt of the accuracy of thofe chemical analyfes which appear 
to contradict his geognoftic deductions, or to place in a _ 
fome f{pecies witch do not contain any of the fimple fubftance 
from which the genus is denominated. 
n, however, paying more attention to the experiments 

of the chemifts than to. fpeculations refpecting the age and 
furmation of the ftrata of the globe, or the analogies tounded 
R 2 on 
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on the appearance of minerals, has, in his Mineralogifche 
Tabellen, differed from Werner, fo far as to place every {pe- 
eies under the moft predominant fimple fubftance which it 
contains. To this arrangement, the celebrated Klaproth evi- 
‘dently leans. 

At the fame time that this new mineralogical fchool was 
rifing in Germany, another of, at leaft, equal celebrity was 
forming in France. Rome de Lifle endeavoured to arrange 
the feveral cryftalline forms which minerals afflume, under a 
few determinate fimple ones; and in this refearch met with 
great fuccefs. Haiiy fueceeded him in the ftudy of eryftallo- 
graphy, and, in coniequence of flightly altering the theory of 
cryftallization, made thofe mathematical difcoveries which 
have defervedly procured hin the fame he enjoys. Combin- 
ing cryftallography with chemiftry, and with the moft certain 
of the external characters, this philotopher has given to the 
world a fyftem of mineralogy which, fo far as fimple minerals 
are concerned, is as yet unequalled. 

Thefe are the more celebrated mincralogifts who have pre- 
ceded Profeflor Jamefon: and of the merits‘of the founda- 
tions on which their fyitems are raifed, it is neceflary to fay a 
few words, in order to form a better judgment of the work now 
under review. Thete fyftems may in taét be reduced to three, 
being either chemical, cryttallographic, or that of Werner, 
which may not improperly be confidered as a fyftem fui ge- 
neris: each of thefe has its retpeétive advantages and difad- 
vantages. By the chemical fyltems, a perfon can identify and 
arrange any mineral from a fingle {pecimen, however thapelets 
or imperfect it may be; but, on the other hand, they require 
the facrifice of a certain quantity of the mineral, which in 
unique fpecimens is foinetimes an objection. This facrifice 
is not required in the cry(tallographic tyftems; in them, how- 
ever, it is neceflary to liave at leatt one well defined cryftalli- 
zed {pecunen. Uncryftallized minerals are not afcertainable 
by this method, or can only be named and placed by analogy. 

The fyitem of Werner is not, in general, properly under- 
ftood. As it profeffes to arrange minerals by their external 
charaGers only, it has been conceived to be the eafieft of any ; 
whereas, in truth, it is the moft difficult. If, as is moft ufual, 
the fiudent commences with only a few {pecimens, he will find 
it utterly impoilible to identity them by this method; which 
requires extenfive feriesof mincrals. ‘Thefe {pecimens being ac- 
curately compared together and arranged into diftin& parcels, 
which form, as it were, central groups that pais by intermediate 
fades into others ; the ftudent, by combining all. the varia- 
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tions which occur in each group, muft form in -his mind an 
ideal picture of it. This préture will of courfe be more per-. 
feét, as the feries of fpecimens is the more numerous, fo that 
the fuite of charaéters belonging to it, and alfo the fhades by 
which it is connected with other groups, can be determined 
with greater precifion. This picture, being then compared 
with thofe detailed in the fyftem, will, by its correfpondence. 
with one of them, fhew the place to which the group is in- 
titled. As the groups into which the minerals known at pre- 
fent may be divided, appear, from the refearches of Weruer, 
to be above 360 in number, reckoning, as we mutt do, fub-fpe- 
cies and kinds; it may eafily be conceived, that unlefs the 
ftudent acquires fome previous knowledge of the f{pecies by 
another fyftem, or by communication, he will meet with fuca 
difficulties in identifying minerals by this method, that we do 
not wonder at the aflertion of fome of the Germans, that it is 
impoflib'e to learn mineralogy by books. This feeins to be 
ihe mature opinion of Werner, who now contents himfelf 
chiefly with lecturing on a very rich and inftruétive collection 
of minerals, and has not finilhed a tranflation of Cronftedt’s 
mineralogy, which he began twenty-five years ago. For the 
principal details refpecting his fyftem, we are indebted to the 
book-making {pirit of fome of his pupils, and particularly of 
Emmerling, ot whofe Lehrbuch der Mineralogie, the prefent 
work is, for the moft part, an unacknowledged tranflation. 

The fyfiem of Werner, as it is chiefly founded on the na+ 
tural alliances of minerals, firongly refembles the natural me- 
thod of plants. Linnaus, however, thought it neceffary to 
torm an artificial fyfiem, for the purpofe of inveftigating plants 
with more eafe; in which ftep, the generality of botanifts have 
acquiefeed. In imitation of this, Brunner lately attempted to 
introduce an artificial fyftem of minerals, founded entirely on 
the external characters, and which, of courfe, would facilitate 
the acquifition of Werner’s method. Profetlor Jamefon, how- 
ever, rejects this help with difdain, although it appears to us 
abfolutcly neceflary to render the fyftem of Werner, in any 
neafure, acceffible to thofe ftudents who do not poffefs com- 
plete collections, or who cannot encounter the expence and 
ipare the time neceflary for ajourney to Freyberg. 

Such was the fiate of mineralogy, when Profeffor Jamefon 
announced the prefent work. His former publication on the 
mineralogy of the Scottifh Ifles operated ftrongly in his favour; 
and the Englifh mineralogifts waited with impatience for 
his elucidation of Werner’s fyftem. Although it was known 
that he was a difciple of that mineralogift, it was however 
hoped, that he would at leaft be fenfible of the defects of the 
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German fyftem, and that he would endeavour to give it all the 
improvements which the prefent ftate of chemifty, and of 
cryftallography, would allow. It was alfo to be expected that 
he would afford fome clew by which a ftudentanight be en- 
abled to difcover the {pecies under which a ‘nineral ought to 
be placed, without the labour of examining the whole fyftem 
from beginning to end, unlefs fome felicitous circumt{tance 
fhould befriend his endeavours, and enable him to hit on the 
proper fpecies at once. How greatly have the hopes of thefe 
expectants been deceived! Profeflor Jamefon, it now ap- 
pears, has drunk fo deeply of the Wernerian fpring, that he is 
not only incapable of feeing its defecis, but is alfo inclined to 
undervalue the improvements which others have introduced 
into the fcience. We have good reafon to apprehend that even 
the friends of the author are much furprized at the abfence of 
thofe improvements, which it was certainly incumbent on him 
to have inferted, however he might prefer the arrangement of 
Werner. 


The work commences with a preface, in which a flight hif- 
torical fketch is given of preceding mineralogical authors ; in 
this, the firft thing that ftrikes us is the error committed ei- 
ther by the author, or the printer, in referring the titles of the 
books to the wrong authors. Thus in. p. iii. the works of 
Scheuchzer are aicribed to Biittner; and that of Biittner to 
Scheuchzer ; fo in p. vi. Cronftedt is faid to have publithed, in 
i758, a fyftem of mineralogy ; viz. Syftema Minerale, Bero- 
lini, 1748, 8vo; which we believe ought to be referred to 
Wolterfdorf, of whom the author had fpoken in the preceding 
pee Thefe errors appear to lie more on the printer: 

ut it muft be owned that, in many cafes, the expreffions are 
éxtremelyinaccurate. Cramer is faid, p. iv. to have publithed, 
in 1739, a fyftem of mineralogy ; whereas it feems to us to re- 
fer merely to that arrangement of the fubjeéts of the art of al- 
faying, which is prefixed to his Elementa Artis Docimattices, 
In p. vii. Linnzus is faid to have publifhed, in 1768, a fecond 
edition of his Sy{tema Mineralogicum; Wallerius, indeed, in 
the fecond edition of his Regnum Minerale, altered the title to 
that of Syftema Mineralogicum ; but we know of no fuch 
book by Linneus. We have no doubt but that Profeflor Jame- 
fon means to fay, Linnaeus at that time did, in the twelfth - 
édition of his Syitema Nature, give an improved ftate of the 
Regnum Lapideum. We need not, however, wonder at this 
laxity of Citation, fince, even in mentioning the principal 
work of Werner, Von der aufferlichen Kennzeichen der Folli- 
lien, the word aufferlichen (external) is omitted, although it 
is effentially neceffary to the fenfe. This work, which con 
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tains very little more than the explanation of the terms ufed in 
the Freyberg fchool, is compared, by Profeflor Jamefon, to 
the Philofophia Botanica, “ in its moft highly finifhed ftate ;” 
although the latter (which we may alfo remark has undergone 
little or no alteration fince its firft publication) contains a vaft 
fund of information in every part of botany. 

In {peaking of the fyftem of Haiiy, the author fays, 


“ The fpecies of fimple minerals is determined from one charac- 
ter, which is ftyled the integral mollecule. Hauy defines the mine- 
ral fpecies to be Une collection des corps-dont les mollecules inte- 
grantes font femblables, et compofés des memes elements unie en 
memie proportion *. This integral mollecule, or kernel, is detected’ 
either by mechanical divifion, or by meafurement combined with 
calculation; and when found, is afferted to afford an invariable, ef- 
fential charaé¢ter for the fpecies. I cannot, however, fubfcribe to 
this opinion; on the contrary, I venture to affirm, that it is not, in 
any inftance, the type of the fpecies, and that it only makes us ac- 
quainted with peculiarities in the itructure of a few cryftallized mi- 
nerals; peculiarities which may indeed be afterwards difcovered in 
other {pecifically dittinct minerals. That it affords no effential 
characters is evident, becaufe different fpecies, as diamond and {pi- 
nelle, have the fame integral mollecule; and other minerals, as 
zeolite, that unqueftionably belong to the fame fpecies, have differ- 
ent integral mollecules. ‘That it makes us acquainted with peculi- 
arities in the ftructure of but a few cryftallized minerals, is thewn, 
1. From the impotlibility of dete@ting the integral molletule by 
calculation combined with meafurement ; therefore all the {pecies 
afcertained by this method are to be expunged from the fyfieme 
2. From many fpecies having the fame integral mollecule; and in- 
dividuals of the fame fpecies having different mollecules. Thus it 
appears that its exiftence as a peculiarity, remains but to a few 
{pecies. 

“ ‘That even this peculiarity, which we find in a very few cryftal- 
lized minerals, may be difcovered in others fpecifically different, is 
proved from the cafe of diamond, fpinelle, &c.” 

“ It appears from this, that the integral mollecule cannot in any 
infiance be confidered as the type of the fpecies; therefore the 
oryctognottic fyftem of Hauy, which is built on this fuppofition, 
mult faJl to the ground.” Pref. p. xiii. 





* Haiiy fays (vol. i. p. 162) that the true idea of a fpecies is, 
“ Une collection de corps dont les molécules intégrantes font fem- 
blables, et compofées des mémes élémens unis en méme propor- 
tion.” So that in extracting this fhort quotation, confifting only of 
nineteen words, Profeffor Jamefon has, it appears, committed no lefs 
than fix blunders. Why he perfifts in mifpelling the word molecule, 
both in French and Englith, we- cannot conceive. A Profeffor of 
Natural Hiftory furely cannot be ignorant that itis merely a.di# 
minutive of the Latin word moles, 
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To this paffage there is added in a note : 


“ The inftances of the inconfiftencies that occur in the employ- 
ment of the integral mollecule are numerous ; but of thefe I fhall 
only mention one. Zeolite is one of the moft natural and beft af- 
certained fpecies in the fyftem, and its fubfpecies are connected to- 
gether by agreements in oryctognoftic and geognoftic characters. 
Hauy having, however, found fmall differences in the integral mol- 
lecules of thefe fubfpecies, has divided it into four fpecies. Spi- 
nelle and diamond are acknowledged by Hauy to have fimilar inte- 
gral mollecules, yet he confiders them as diftinét fpecies, and dif- 
tinguifhes them from one another by hardnefs, and other external 
charatters. ‘Thus in one inftance we find the integral mollecule af- 
fumed as of fuperior characteriftic importance to all the other ex- 
ternal and geognoftic characters combined; but in the other it 
yields even to a few of the other external characters.” 


In this extract, we know not which moft to condemn, the 
confufion in the arguments, or the mifreprefentation of the 
fyftem which the author wifhes to depreciate. A Regius Pro- 
feffor in a Britith Univerfity here tells us, that the integral 
molecule is detected by meafurement combined with calcula- 
tion—then, that it is impoflible to detect it in this manner— 
and Jafily, that when detected by that proccis, the {pecies muft 
be expunged! As if this was not enough, and in order to reach 
the very achme of abfurdity, we are next told that an integral 
molecule, which is not common to feveral {pecies of minerals, 
may notwithitanding be found in feveral minerals {pecifically 
different ! ! 

That the fyftem of Haiiy is mifreprefented, no doubt can 
exift, if we compare the arguments with the very definition 
quoted by Profeffor Jamefon. Haiiy expreisly mentions the 
chemical compofition of the body as entering conjointly with 
the mode of cryftallization, into his idea of a {pecies; but this 
is totally neglected by the author, who further affirms that 
Haiiy diftinguifhes fpinelle and diamond by their hardnefs and 
other external characters. The fact, however, is, that the French 
mineralogift ufes their chemical compolition for this pur- 
pofe; the diamond being inferted in the clais of inflammables, 
and confidered as pure cryftallized carbone, while the {pinelle 
is placed in the clafs of earthy minerals, as a combination of 
earths and a metallic oxide. ‘The cafe of the zeoli e is merely 
a difpute about words, fince Profeflor Jamefon himfelf makes 
nearly the fame diftinction among thefe fiones. It appears, 
therefore, either thathe has, by no means, made himfelf maf- 
ter of the very firft principles of the fyftem he controverts ; 
or, he is guilty of the moft flagrant mifreprefentation of wa 
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An introdu@tion follows, in which the author treats of mi- 
neralogy ingeneral. On which we fhall only remark, that, it 
being well known that the great defeét of Werner’s fyftem was 
the want of fome certain idea of what ought to be confidered, 
as a mineralogical fpecies, it was certainly incumbent upon 
Profeflor Jamefon to beftow pains in order to elucidate 
this point. - Although he owns this to be an important fub- 
je&, he has pafled it over in a very flight manner, and he in 
forms us, that 


“In the mineral kingdom each foffilcannot be confidered as an 
individual, but merely as a part of that immenfe individual, the 
globe; hence it is evident that, accurately confidered, there exifts 
but one mineral fpecies, or individual, which is the globe.” Introd, 
p- XXVL. 

With this ftrange notion in his head, we need not be fur- 
prized that he fhould beftow fo little attention on the acen- 
rate determination of the fpecies of minerals, or, that he 
fhould be fo fond of geology, in preference to mineralogy 
properly fo called. 

The “ lift of books quoted” fucceeds, which we mention 
only to notice its feantinefs. It contains no more than fifteen 
works. The author, we muft own, appears to be afhamed of 
its {cantinefs, and has, by the friendly afliftance of his printer, 
contrived to make it fill two pages and an half. It would 
certainly admit of fome difpute, whether this expanfion has 
given it more confequence, or rendered its feantine{s more vi- 
jible. What is nota little extraordinary, the works of Werner 
do not appear in it, 

Thefe preliminaries being thus got through, the Profeffor 
enters on the main object of his work, which it appears is to 
confift of five parts; viz. oryctognofie, geognofie, minera- 
logical chemifiry, mineralogical geography, and ceconomical 
mineralogy. The prefent volume contains only the firft of 
the four claffes into which fimple minerals are divided, ac- 
cording to the oryétognoftic fyttem of Werner. The author 
fays (p. xvii.) that the fecond volume will contain the remain- 
ing three claffes; and that in another will be contained the 
geognofie. In thefe volumes, he promifes to give an expla- 
nation of the terms he now ufes ;. fome of which, he confeiles, 
will be difficultly underftood. On this ground, their expla- 
nation fhould, by every rule of common fenfe, have preceded 
their ufe, and not have been deferred to the contingent publi- 
cation, at a diftant period, of a future volume. Notwithftand- 
ing this divifion of the fubje&, Profeffor Jamefon has, in the 
oryctognoftic fyftem, not only given the external ee, 
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of minerals, but alfo fome of the chemical, together with their 
eonttituent parts when known; likewife, fketches of their geog- 
noftic fituation, the place where found, and the ufes made 
of them ; thus anticipating, in tome meafure, his fubfequent 
divifions. 

We have, in the firft place, a tabular view of the mineral 

fyfiem in two columns, one of the Englifh names, the other 
of the German. Of the propriety of fome of the Englith 
names we ihall hereafter {peak ; but, at prefent, we fhall only 
notice, that the author has not annexed any fynopfis of the 
moft effential characters to this lift. As Mr. Jamefon is a 
Profeflor of Natural Hiftory in general, he cannot be ignorant 
of the great convenience of this practice, fo confiantly ufedin 
the Linnzan {chool of Natural Hiftory; to fay nothing of its 
being alio ufed by Haiiy. All the new minerals, as cry- 
olite, madreporite, pharmacolite, and many others, are omit- 
ted. Profeilor Jamefon cannot be ignorant of them, becaufe 
Brochant has mentioned them in his appendix, It was not 
incumbent on the French author, who 1s profefledly the mere 
hiftorian of what has been done in Germany, to aflign their 
places in the fyfiem ; but the cafe is different with the prefent 
author, who certainly wifhes to take a higher rank in minera- 
Jogy than that of a mere compiler. As Werner, however, has 
not yet given his judgment where they fhould be placed, our 
Jearned and experienced mineralogifi waits with patience, and 
expects his readers to do the fame, until the Freyberg Profet- 
for, or his echo, Emmerling, fhall give the necetfary informa- 
tion as to their arrangement, when Profeflor Jamefon, who 
feems humbly content to march in their rear, will probably 
folie w their motions. 
' The principal ufe of arranging fubftances in a fyftem, is, te 
be enabled to trace an unknown body, firit, to its fuperior ge- 
nus, or clafs; and then, defcending through the fubaltern ge- 
nera, to fix on the {pecies; but, in the prefent work, none of 
the fuperior divifions, whether clafles, genera, or families, have 
any characters given of them. 

As the tabular view of the fvftem is defeétive, fo the mineral 
fyftem itfelf is as unneceflarily ditiufe. Linnaeus, in his Phi- 
lofophia Botanica, is of opinion that the fpecific differences 
fhould be comprifed in as few words as poflible, and imagines 
that in a genus containing one ment fpecies, they may be 
diftinguifhed by about twenty-four well chofen words; the 
difciples of Werner, however, frequently employ as many 
{cores of words. In the prefent work, quartz, in particular, 
occupies no lefs than twenty-five octavo pages, of which at 
leaft one half is devoted to what Profeifor Jamefon —, the 
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picture of the fpecies ; yet he is fo far from perceiving the im- 
poflibility of retaining fo exceffively complex a definition in 
the mind, that he views it with peculiar felf-complacency, and 
declares it to be “ one of the moft highly finifhed pictures in 
the Wernerian oryétognofie : Wiedenman, and other mine- 
ralogifts, by attending only to a few of its leaft charatteriftic 
tures, have failed in underftanding it.” In like manner, near- 
ly thirty pages are devoted to lime-ftone. " 
That we may not, however, be fuppofed to be too fevere in 
our criticifm, we fhall now give a very copious extract of this 
part of the work. We chufe the ruby family of the flint genus, 
as being one of the fhorteft families, and alfo one of which the 
individuals are in general well known, 


“ Eleventh fpecies.—-SP1In ELLE. 
“ Spinell.—Werner. 

“ Rubinus balaffus, Rubinus fpinellus, Wall. t. 1. p. 247.—Rubis 
fpinelle octaedre, Rome d, L. t. 2. p. 224.—-Spinel, and balafs rubies, 
Kirw, vol. i. p. 253.—Spinell, Eftner, b, 2, f. 73, Id. Emm. b. 1, f, 
50. and b. 3.£252.—Rubino Spinello, Nap. p. 118.—Rubis, Lam. t. 
2, p. 224. Spinell, Hauy and Brochant, ib, Bournon. Phil. Tranf. 
1792, Part 2. p. 305, 

“ External charaéters, 

“Its principal colour is red, from which it paffes on the one fide’ 
into blue, and even into green, on the other into yellow and brown, 
From carmine red it pafles on the one fide into crimfon, cochineal,’ 
and cherry-red, and from this into plumb, violet, and indigo blue, 
and into a variety of green, which is very rare ; On the other fide it 
pafies from carmine red through blood red into orange yellow, and 
trom this into a middle colour, between clove brown and yeddith 
brown. It occurs alfo reddith white. 

“ Its colours are moftly deep, (the reddifh white is the only pale 
colour,) and they have always a fhade of black. Sometimes it is 
enveloped in an opaline erutt; fometimes it exhibits an opalefcent 
iridefcence, and others when cut exhibit ttars of three and fix rays. 

“ It occurs ingrains which, from their afpect, thew that they have 
been rolled, alfo cryftallized. 

“ 1. Perfect octaedron. 

“2. Lengthened, or cuneiform o¢taedron. 

“ 3. When fix faces of the perfect octaedron are enlarged at the exe 
pence of the other two, one in each pyramid, which at length in- 
urely difappear, a very acute rhomboid is formed. 

“4, When four alternate planes of the octaedron grow large at the 
expence of the others, which at length difappear, a tetraedron is 
formed: the tetraedron is fometimes truncated on the angles, and 
often fo deeply, that only thin fegments remain. 

“ 5. Sometimes the edges of the common bafis of the oftaedron are 
truncated, and, in fome varieties, fo deeply, that a rectangular four- 
ided prifm, acuminated by four planes, is formed. 

“ 6, Sometimes 
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- “ 6, Sometimes all the edges of the o¢taedron are truncated. When 
thefe truncations become fv large as to caufe the original faces-te 
difappear, the garnet dodecaedron is formed. 

“7, Sometimes each of the angles of the octaedron are acumi- 
nated by four planes, which are placed on the lateral planes. 

“ §, Six-fided table, in which the terminal planes are fet alternate- 
ly firaight and oblique on the lateral planes. It may alfo be view- 
ed as an octaedron, in which two diagonally oppofite planes have 
increafed very much in proportion to the others. 

“9, When two fegments of the tetraedron are joined by their 
bafis, a twin cryftal, having three re-entering angles, is formed. 

“10. When three fegments are joined, a triple cryfial is formed. 

“The eryftals are fmall and very fmall, very rarely middle- 
fized, and probably all around cryftallized, 

* Planes generally fmooth. 

“ Externally and internally its luftre is fpleudent and vitreous. 

“ Fracture neasly perfectly flat conchoidal, and fometimes imper- 
fectly foliated. 

“ Fragiments indeterminately angular, fharp-edged. 

“ Tt alternates from tranflucent to tranfparent. 

“ Hard in a high degree, but can be fcratched by fapphire. 

“ Not particularly heavy, approaching to heavy. 

* Specific gravity, 3,700, Werner.—3,645, Hauy.—3,570, Kila- 

roth. 

Pr Chemical characters—Before the blow-pipe it is unalterable. 
without addition, but is fufible with borax. 


« Conftituent Parts. 


* Alumina - - - 74,50 - - =< 82,47 
“Silica - - =~ = 15,50 
“ Magnefia - - - 8,25 - - = 8,78 
“Oxydofiron- - 1,50 
“Chromic acid - - ~ = © 6,18 
“Lime - - - - 90,75 
“Lofs - - - - - - 2,57 


100,50 100 
“* Klaproth, t. 2. p. 10. Vauquelin, J.d. M. 
N. 38. p. 89. 

* Geognoftic fituation—Werner is of opinion that it occurs 
in rocks belonging to the neweft floetz trap formation, In the 
magnificent collection belonging to the Honourable Mr. Gre- 
ville, are two interetting fpecimens which, although they do not 
enable us to afcertain the repofitory of the fpinelle, make us ac- 
quainted with fome of its accompanying foffils. In one of the fpe- 
cimens, cryftals of fpinelle are imbedded in calcareous fpar, and 
accompanied with cryftals of mica, magnetic pyrites, and a fub- 
ftance which Count de Bournon believes to be afparagus ftone as 
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the other, the fpinelle is imbedded in adularia, and is accompanied 
with magnetic pyrites. 

“ Geographic fituation—It is found in the kingdom of Pegu, and 
in the ifland of Ceylon, accompanied with zircon, hyacinth, tourma- 
line, and ceylanite. Bournon. 

“ Ufe.—lt is employed as a precious ftone, and is of confider- 
able value, but it has neither the hardnefs nor the fire of the ori- 
ental ruby. 

“ Obfervation—When fpinelle and oriental ruby of the fame 
colour are cut, we can diftinguifh them from each other by the 
fuperior hardnefs, and greater fpecific gravity of the latter.” 


“ Twelfth Species.—Sa PPHIRE. 
“ Saphir.—Werner. 

Saphirus, Wall, t. 1. p. 248.—Rubinus orientalis, Ibid. p. 247.—~ 
Topazius orientalis, Ibid. p. 251.—Rubis d’orient, R. de L, t. 2. p. 
212.—Oriental ruby, fapphire, and topaz, Kirw. t. 1. p. 250.— 
Sapphir, Eftner, b. 2. f. 86. Id. Emm. b. 1. f, 67. & b. 1. f. 251.— 
Zaffiro et rubin-zaffiro, Nap. p. 113. and 121.—Saphir, Broch. t. 1. 
p. 207.—Telefie, Hauy, t. 2. p. 480.—Perfect corundum, Greville 
and Bournon. London Philof. Tranf. 1798 & 1802. 


“ External charatters. 


“Its principal colour is Berlin blue; but it occurs alfo red, and 
of all the intermediate varieties that exift between thefe two princi- 
pal colours. It paffes on the one fide into indigo blue, on the other 
into azure, violet, lavender, lilac and fky blue, and further into deep 
green; from the lilac blue it paffes into peach-bloffom red, crimfon 
red, cochineal red, and very rarely into carmine red ; from the peach- 
blofiom red it pafies into rofe red and reddith white; it has been 
alfo obferved yellowith white, and laftly it paffes from lavender blue 
into pearl.grey, blueith grey, and blueifh white. 

; “ Werner fuppofes that the yellowifh white may pafs into yel- 
ow, 

“ It is fometimes found with two colours at once, as white and 
blue, and blue and red. Werner has in his poffeffion a fapphire 
which is white in the middle, and at the ene end blue, and at the 
other red. 

“ It occurs in fall rolled pieces, and cryftallized. Its cryftalli- 
zations are as follows : 

“1, Double three-fided pyramid, in which the lateral planes of 
the one are fet on the lateral edges of the other; or it may be con- 
fidered asa flightly acute rhomboid. 

“2. The extremities of the pyramids (or the two diagonally op- 
pofite angles of the rhomboid) more or lefs deeply truncated, and 
fometimes fo deeply, that there is formed a fix-fided table, in which 
the terminal planes are fet alternately oblique and firaight on the 
sateral planes, 

“ §. Sometimes 
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“ 3. Sometimes the common bafis of the pyramids is truncated, 
and in fome varieties fo deeply, that there is formed a rhomboidal 
fix-fided prifm, acuminated by three planes, which are fet on the 
alternate lateral edges. The extremities of the acuminations are’ 
often truncated. 

“4. Perfeét fix-fided prifm, which is fometimes fo fhort that it 
forins a fix-fided table. 

“ 5. Six-fided prifm truneated on the lateral and terminal edges, 
and on the alternate anglesé 

“6, When the truncations on the terminal edges increafe, there 
is formed a fix-planed acumination. 

“7. When the prifm of the preceding figure difappears, a more 
or lefs acute double fix-fided pyramid is formed,. The extremities 
of the pyramid are ufually more or lefs deeply truncated; fome- 
times truncated on the alternate angles which are formed by the 
meeting of the truncating plane and the acuminating planes, and 
wery rarely with unaltered extremities. 

“ §: More or lets acute fingle fix-fided pyramid, in which the ex- 
tremity is ufually truncated, and fometimes even the edges. In fome 
rare varieties, the alternate angles, formed by the meeting of the 
truncating plane and the acuminating planes, and alfo the alternate 
angles of the bafis are truncated. 

“ Q, Single fix-fided pyramid flatly acuminated by three planes, 
which are fet on the alternate lateral edges. 

“ Cryftals fmall and middle-fized, and all round cryftallized. The 
planes of the cryftals are often tranfverily ftreaked, and, when frefh, 
are generally fplendent. 

“ Internally its lutire is fplendent and vitreous. 

* Fracture conchoidal in true fapphire ; in thofe varieties which 
are denominated oriental ruby, it prefents a three-fold oblique an- 
gular cleavage, which is parallel with the fides of the rhomboid. 

“« Fragments indeterminately angular. 

“ It is more or lefs tranfparent, even fometimes paffing to tranf- 
lucent ; and there are varieties that, when cut, and expofed to the 
rays of the fun, exhibit a tiar of fix rays. 

«© Hard in the highefi degree, retilting the file, but yielding to the 
diamond. 

“ Eafily frangible. 

“ It is heavy. 

“ Specific gravity—From 3,980 to 4,180, Werner :-—3,994 to 
4,283, Hauy:—4,000, Kirwan—From 4,000 to 4,083, Hatchett 
& Greville :—3,907 to 4,161, Bournon. 

“ Conflituent parts. 
“ Silica - - - 0 + # + 35,0 
“ Alumina - - 98,5 - - - 58,0 
“Tims -.2'«  O5 <- 2 60 
“Oxydofiron- 10 - - - 20 
100 100 
“ Klaproth, t. 1. p. 88, Bergman. 


“ Sapphire. 
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“ Sapphire. Oriental Ruby. 

Silica - - - 5,25 - - - “7,0 

Alumina - - 92,0 - - - 90,0 

Tron - = - 10+ -+ - 1,2 

Lofts *-- 175+ - ~ 1,8 

100,00 100,00 

« Chenevix. Id. 

* Chemical chara@ters.—It is infufible without addition before 
the blow-pipe, but with borax it melts without effervefcence.. 


“ Geognoftic fituation—Werner fufpects that it occurs in rocks 
belonging to the neweft floetz trap formation : and it would ap~ 
pear, from the obfervations of the honourable Mr. Greville and 
Count de Bournon, that it is alfo an inmate of granite, fyenite, 
‘and other primitive rocks. 


“ Geographic fituation.—It is found particularly beautiful in the 
kingdom of Pegu and ifland of Ceylon in the Eaft Indies. It has 
been alfo difcovered in Portugal ; France, in the ftream Expailly; 
alfo in Bohemia, near Merenith and Bilin, at the foot of trap 
rocks, and accompanied by hyacimth, pyrope, and iron fand. 


“ Ufe—Sapphire and oriental ruby are, next to the diamond, 


‘the moft valuable of precious ftomes, and are ufed in the fineft kind 
of jewellery. 


“ Obfervations. 
“1. Werner is of opinion that fapphire and fpinelle are very 


nearly allied, and that, in fome inttances, fpinelle paffes into 
fapphire. ° 

* 2. The oriental ruby, which is here arranged, in conformity 
the method of Werner, along with the fapphire, appears, from the 
obfervations of Count de Bournon, to be a diftinét fpecies. 

“ It differs from fapphire in its colour fuite, in having a diftin@ 
foliated fracture, in being fofter, and poffeffing lefs fpecific gra- 
vity; and in its geognoftic charatter, as it occurs fometimes im- 
bedded in corundum, which is an inmate of primitive mountains, 
while fapphire appear's to be more a production of a later period. 

“ 3. The violet-coloured fapphire is the oriental amethyit; the 
yellow, the oriental chryfolite and topaz; and the green, the ori- 
ental emerald.” é 


“* Thirteenth fpecies—CoruxpuU™. 
“ Korund.—Werner. ; 

“ Ib. Wid. f. 237.—Adamantine fpar, Kirw. vol. i. p. 335.—De- 
mant fpath, Emm. b.1. f.9. & b.3. f. 229.—Spato adamantino, 
Nap. p. 223.—Corindon, Lam. t. 2. p.356.—Le Spath adaman- 
tine, Broch,+t. 1. p. 356.—Corindon, Hauy, t. 3. p. 1—%Imperfect 
corundum, Greville and Bournon, Philof. Tranf. 1798 & 1802. 


“ Externat 
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“ External chara¢ters. 

“ Its colour is greenith white, of various degrees of intenfity, 
which paffes into light greenifh grey, and even into mountain and 
afparagus green: it is fometimes alfo pearl grey, which pafies into 
fleth red ; and in fome varieties it is reddith externally, but greenifh 
internally. 

“ It occurs maffive, diffeminated, in rolled pieces, and cryftal- 
lized. Its cryftallizations are fimilar to thofe of fapphire. 

“ The cryftals are middle-fized and imbedded. 

“ Externally, they are dull and rough. 

“ The luftre of the principal and crofs fraéture is fhining and 
gliftening, and is intermediate between vitreous and refinous. 

“ The fracture is foliated, with a three-fold obliquely interfecting 
cleavage, and the cleavages are parallel with the planes of the rhom- 
boid, or of the alternate angles of the fix-fided prifm: crofs-fra@ture 
is fmall, and imperfectly conchoidal. 

“ Fragments rhomboidal. 

“ Jt Mews a tendency to ftraight lamellar diftin@ concretions. 

“ It is duplicating tranflucent. 

‘ Hard in a high degree, yielding a little to the file. 
“ Pretty eafily frangible. 
* Not particularly heavy, approaching to heavy. 

“ Specific gravity—3,710, Klaproth :—3,873, Hauy :—3,875, 

Bournon. 


“ Conftituent parts. 
“ Corundum ofthe Carnatic - of Malabar, 


“Silica - - 50 - = = 7,0 
“ Alumina’ - 91,0 - - - 86,5 
a Ce a ee a ee 
“JLofs- - - 25 4 2 -« 2,5 
ee pa een 

100 100 


“ According to Chenevix. 
“ Corundum of Bengal, 


“ Alumina - - - + - + 89,50 
“ Sima - - 2.0.7.7 ©, of 
“ Oxyd ofIron- - - - - 1,25 
“Lois. - - + + «<2 a $75 


“ According to Klaproth. 

* Geognoftic fituation.—It probably occurs imbedded in granite, 
fienite, or green-ftone, as the cryftals of it are often found in a rock 
compofed of felfpar, quartz, hornblende, and mica. 

“ Geographic fituation—It is found in the Carnatic, and om the 
coaft of Malabar.” 


* Fourteenth fpecies—D1raMonp Spar. 
“ Demant fpath.—Werner, 

“ External characters, 
* Its colour is dark hair brown. 
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“ Jt occurs maflive, difleminated, in rolled pieces, and cryftal- 
lized in 
« 1, Six-fided prifms ; and in 
«“ 2. Simple very acute fix-fided pyramids, having their ex: 
tremities truncated. 

“ Internally its luftre 6 fplendent, and generally pearly, ap- 
proaching ina flight decree to adamantine. When cut into a femi- 
circular fhape, and in fuch a manner that the point of interfeétion 
of the three-fold cleavage occupies the middle of the furface, it 
prefents an opaiefcent ftar of fix rays, and a peculiar pearly light, 
which is of a copper-red colour. : 

«“ Fracture prefents a perfec obliquely interfecting three-fold 
cleavage. 

“ Fragments rhomboidal, but not fo perfeé& as in corundum. 

“ Tt is tranflucent on the edges. 

«“ Hard in ahigh degree, yielding a little-to the file. 

“« Eafily frangible. - 

“ It is not particularly heavy, approaching to heavy 

“ Specific gravity —3,981. 

“ Conftituent parts. 
“« Diamond {par of China. 
«“ Alumina - - - - © = 84,00 
“ Silica - - - + = = = 6,50 
“ Oxydofiron- - - - - 7,50 
* Tofs - - & « - - 20 


00,0 


1 
* According to Klaproth, 


“ Geognoftic fituation—Probably occurs in granite. 


“ Geographic fituation—Has been hitherto found only in 
China. 

“ Ufe.—Both diamond fpar and corundum are employed in cut- 
ting and polifhing hard minetals. 

** Obfervations. 

“ 1, The great hardnefs of corundym and diamond fpar, inde- 
pendent of their ftrong affinity to fapphire, may be confidered as 
juftifying their removal to the flint genus. 

“ 2. The compaét corundum of Bournon is probably only a va- 
riety of the following {pecies. . 

_“ 3. It is probable that diamond-fpar is only a variety or fub- 

‘pecies of corundum.” 

“ Fifteenth fpecies —Emer ry. 
“ Schmiergel.—Werner. 


“ External characters. 
“Its colour igs intermediate between greyith black and blueith 
grey. 


Vox, Ill, .§$ “ It 
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“ It occurs maflive and diffleminated; and the maffive is fome- 
times intermixed with other minerals. 

“ Its luftre is gliftening, pafling into glimmering, and is ada- 
mantine. 

“ Fraéture fine and finall grained, uneven; fometimes even 
fplintery. 

“ Fragments indeterminately angular, rather blunt-edged. 
It fometimes fhews fine-grained dittinct concretions. 
Is flightly tranflucent on the edges. 
Hard in a high degree, fearcely yielding to the file. 
Not very eafily frangible. 
-% Heavy. 


“ 
“ 
“ 
ee 


“ Conftituent parts, 
Alumina - - - - = 86,0 
Simca = 3,0 
Iron = - = 4,0 
Lofs - - - 7,0 


100 
“ According to Tennant, Philof. Tranf. for 1802. 


“ Geognoftic fituation.—It occurs in beds of talc and fteatite, 
and is frequeritly accompanied with calcfpar and blende. 


“ Geographic fituation.—It is found at Ochfenkopf, near Schwart- 
zenberg in Saxony; alfo in great quantity in the iflands of the Hel- 
lefpontic Archipelago, particularly in the ifland of Naxos. It is 
faid alfo to occur in the ifles of Guernfey and Jerfey, on the coats 
of Normandy, and in Spain. 

“ Ufe.mIt is ufed for cutting and polifhing hard bodies: itis 
even employed for cutting fapphire and oriental ruby. 


“ Obfervations. 
“ 1, Its high degree of hardnefs, and affinity to corundum, have 
induced me to give it its prefent place in the fyftem. 
“ 2. May not this, and the four preceding fpecies, be arranged 
in the following order ? 
“ Ruby family, 
“ Spinelle. 
“ Sapphire. 
“a. Sapphire. - 
“ b. Oriental ruby, 
* Corundum. 
“* a. Common corurdum, 
“ b. Diamond fpar. 
“ c. Emery, or compact corundum, 
“« 3. Magnetic iron ftone, and iron glance, from their being em- 


ployed in place of emery in polifhing hard bodies, have been con- 
founded with it.”—pp. 78—98. 


From 
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From this extenfive extraét, our readers will immediately 
fee, that the prefent work, like all the writings of the fame 
fchool, is only a rude chaos of lengthened defcriptions, with- 
out the leaft clew by which a perfon might be enabled to grope 
his way through the immenfe mafs of words in which the fub- 
ject is involved. As no diftinétion is made between the eflen- 
tial chara¢ters of a {pecies and its accidental variations, the 
work is almoft entirely ufelefs to junior ftudents ; and although 
thofe who bring to its perufal a confiderable previous acquain- 
tance. with minerals, may at firft derive fome pleafure in hav- 
ing before them a detailed account of all the known variations 
of each fpecies; yet even thefe will frequently be mifled by 
the confufion that exifts between the fpecies. Thus, in the 
extract we have given, diamond {par is diftinguifhed from 
corundum: and yet the adamantine {par of Kirwan, Emmer- 
ling, Napioni, aud Brochant, (all men well acquainted with 
Werner’s arrangement,) is given as fynonymous with corun- 
dum. Weare alfo informed, that it appears from the Count 
de Bournon’s obfervations that the ruby is a diftinét tpecies 
from the fapphire; whereas that excellent mineralogift is decid- 
edly of opinion, and has publifhed a long paper in the Philo- 
fophical Tranfactions (to which paper Profeflor Jamefon refers) 
to prove, that they are only varieties of the fame f{pecies, as is 
alfo corundum. Itis at the fame time ftated, that corundum 
js an iumate of primitive mountains, while fapphire appears 
to be of later production; yet, the Count deferibes corundum 
as pafling, in the very fame fpecimen, by infenfible degrees, 
into fapphire. 

As to the language ufed in the defcriptions, the author depre- 
cates the feverity of criticifm, until he has, in his future vo- 
James, an opportunity of explaining it. We fhould undoubtedly 
be inclined to accede to his wifhes, if we could form the leatt 
conception that any apology could be offered for many of the 
ttrange exprefhions here uted. What apology can he make for 
fuch ill-conftructed and difgufting terms as, “ not particularly 
difficultly frangible ;” “ not particularly heavy, approaching to 
heavy ;” “ manipulariy aggregated :” “ fcopiformly aggrega- 
ted ;” “ floriformly foliated ;” or, what is ftill more ridiculous, 
iclenite, we are told, “ isa little commonly flexible.” When a 
line is viewed through certain tran{parent minerals, it appears 
double; toexprefs this phenomenon, he fometimes says fuch 
minerals are duplicating refracting,” or (as above, in corua- 
dum) “ duplicating tranflucent.” How different are thefe 
pedantic phrafes from the neat and elegant terms ufed by Lin- 
uzus. Carnelian is faid to be “ moft commonly unfeparated, 
yet in fome varieties it fhows a tendency to concentric and 

s 2 fortification- 
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fortification-wife bent lamellar diftinét concretions; and, ac- 
cording to the difpofition of thefe, the colour delineations are 
formed.” This mufi, at all events, be called very atlected 
language; yet, even this is but a {mall fault in comparifon 
with the numerous Germanifms, which, like the word “ unfe- 
parated,” for compact, in the above paflage, fo frequently 
offend us. Of fome very light foflils we are told, that “ they 
are {fwimming,” inftead of, that they will fwim on water: fo 
we have “ mild,” “ all around cryftallized,” and other terms 
ufed in their German fenie. Among the colours of the dia- 
mond, fnow-white is mentioned; and we are even told by 
Profeffor Jamefon, that fnow-white diamonds are the moft 
valuable. This is, indeed, a new and unexpected piece of 
information ; as we had always fuppofed, that the abfence 
of ail colour, and a confiderabie degree of tranfparency (pro- 
perties by no means belonging to {now) were the chief charac- 
ters of fine diamonds. 

It remains to fay a few words refpecting the names given to 
the fubftances. Thefe are all formed on the fame preference 
of the German lapguage ; and are, in many cafes, mere literal 
tranflations of Werner’s names, without the leaft regard to 
confiftency, or the analogies of our Janguage; in others, they 
are altered with as little judgment. To take fome of them as 
they occur in the fyftem.—We fee no reafon why Vefuviane 
fhould in Englifh have a final e, Thumerftein derives its 
name from the town of Thum, and, when rendered into Eng- 
lifh, fhould undoubtedly be Thum-ftone, as Bath-ftone, Port- 
land-ftone ; unlefs we followed the Italians, and called it 
Thumite : Thumerftone, uied by Profeffor Jamefon, is a ver- 
bal montier, partly German and partly Englifh. The wakke 
of the Germans is rendered wacce: furely the author cannot 
be ignorant that c is always foft before e; and, of courfe, the 
word, as it mutt now be pronounced wake, is entirely altered. 
Schillerftein is rendered Schillerfione, which is equally mon- 
firous as Thumerfione. The k of the Germans is ufually con- 
verted into a c; but in cianit the reverfe takes place, for this 
is made into Englith by kyanite. The kalk gefchle¢t, kalk 
fpath, kalk -finter, and kalk tuff, of Werner, are made into 
cale genus, cale fpar, cale finter, and calc tuf; all certainly 
objectionable, as we have no fuch adjective as calc in our lan- 
guage, nor any word from which it can be properly derived. 
if Profeffor Jamefon had ufed lime (which is fignified by the 
German word) or even chalk, we might not have faid any 
thing againftit; although we fee no reafon for throwing afide 
our ancient names of calcareous earths, calcareous {par, oF 
calcareous tophus. Schaum-earth is alfo a monfirous cou'- 
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pound, and cannot be allowed: fo alfo is fchaal-ftone, which 
takes its name from its being compofed of “ lamellar diftinét 
concretions,” and might perhaps be properly called flake- 
ftone. The Bolognefer fpath of Werner is literally rendered 
Bolognefe {par; although it has always been called, Bolognian 
ftione. Inlike manner, the German adjective, natiirliches, is 
conftantly tranflated, natural; as, natural foda, natural ful- 
phur, and many others, inftead of native. So the German 
word glanz (which fignifies fhining, brilliant, {pecular) is as 
conftantly rendered literally, glance, whether it be an adjec- 
tive or a fubftantive; as glance coal, iron glance, lead glance, 
&c.: the fame word is alfo ufed in filver glance, although 
Werner there ufes glaferz, to which our ufual name of the mi- 
neral, viz. vitreous filver ore, is perfectly identical in meaning. 
In general, however, Profeffor Jamefon follows his model 
with undeviating exactnefs, and the moft Gothic want of tafte, 
as quickfilver horn ore, filver black, copper black, tile ore, 
copper emerald, hair pyrites, red iron froth, iron kidney. 
Becaufe our neighbours call the fulphuret of quickfilver, zin- 
nober, the author ufes cinnobar in lieu of cinnabar.. So we 
have antimony ochre for antimonial, becaufe the German 
fubftantive happens in this inftance to be ufed adjectively. 
Olivenerz, fo called from its being of an olive-green colour, is 
rendered oliven ore. Although we are heartily tired of having 
nothing but fuch egregious faults to point out, we cannot 
refift producing one more {pecimen of the little attention Pro- 
feflor Jamefon has paid to propriety of fpeech. A variety of 
the grey ore of atimony has, from its appearance, been long 
known by the name of plumofe antimony : the Germans call 
it imply federerz, which the author, in defiance of every ana- 
logy on which the Englifh language is founded, iranflates 
“ featherofe grey antimony ;” thus applying a termination pe- 
culiar to the Roman dialeé& of our tongue to a word taken 
from the Northern languages, and which would, of courfe, 

have required the derivative to be feathery or feather-like. 
Eleven plates are annexed to this volume, which are very 
neatly executed on the part of the engraver. Nine of them 
exhibit the principal cryfialline forms of the earthy foflils. 
They are motily taken, as the author confeffes, from Haiiy 
and Bournon. It is to be obferved, that thefe two celebrated 
mineralogifis ufe two different methods in pourtraying the forms 
of cryftals, and hence we can moftly tell by infpection from 
which of them the feveral figures are taken. The Count de 
Bournon’s, as thofe of fpinelle and fapphire, want the dotted 
lines that mark out the planes which lie behind ; but, as Pro- 
feflcr Jamefon has taken out of Haiiy’s figures the infcribed 
$3 primitive 
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primitive forms, fhould he not, at the fame time, have added 
to the former thofe dotted lines, and thus have rendered his 
figures fimilar in their confiruction to one another. The tenth 
plate exhibits what is called “ the colour fuite” of the fap- 
phire, and of the diamond ; and the eleventh fhows the natural 
alliances of filver ores with other metallic minerals. We much 
approve of this manner of exhibition; and with to fee it ex- 
tended, not only throughout the whole mineral fyftem, but 
alfo through every department of natural hiftory. It is, how- 
ever, more advantageous for the fiudent to draw up theie 
tables himfelf, than merely to examine thofe drawn up by 
others. 

We muft not onmit noticing the great want ofan index, 
which, when volumes are publithed feparately, ought certainly 
to be affixed to each. The difficulty of finding any fpecies 1: 
increated by the different mode of numbering them, as-ufed in 
the tabular view, and in the fyftem itfelf. Inthe former, the 
fpecies are numbered in continuation; in the latter, a freth 
feries of numbers commence with each genus. A table of er- 
rata is alfo much wanted, as the errors of the prefs are not « 
few, particularly in the ftatements of the conftituent parts, and 
in the numerals. We allude particularly to pp. 354, 371, 406: 
ef{pecially the firft, which furely could not a had the leat 
correction beftowed upen it; any more than p. 265, where, 
although the fynonyms are conftantly printed in a finaller 
type than the other parts, we find a whole line of defcription, 
in the larger type, ftuck in among them: from whence this 
has wandered we have not yet difcovered. 

The easeful perufal of Mr. J.’s work has confirmed us in the 
opinion we have long entertained, that the mineralogical lan- 
guage of the Freyberg {chool is well adapted for defcribing 
individual minerals, or for giving an ory¢tographic deferip- 
tion of any particular country ; the oryétognoitic fyftem of 
Werner certainly exhibits alfo, in fome degree, the natural 
alliances between minerals; but it is totally inapplicable to 2 
determination of the fpecies, in the firft inftance, and of courfe 
unfit for elementary inftruction in mineralogy, however it may 
extend the knowledge of thofe who have already madea con- 
fiderable progrefs in the fcience. 

We cannot conclude without remarking the ftriking differ- 
ence between the manner in which the language and fytiem 
of Werner are explained to the French and to the Englith. 
Brochant, in his Elemens de Mineralogie, has given a very 
candid and faix® ftatement of the doctrines of the Freyberg 
fchool of mineralogy, in plain and intelligible language, with- 
out any pretenfions to fuperior knowledge, or any wer" of 

; other 
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other fyftems, but feeks for illuftration wherever it could be 
found. Profeffor Jamefon, on the contrary, feldom omits an 
opportunity of finding fault with his fellow-labourers in the 
{cience, and rejeéts their improvements with difdain ; at the 
fame time he has, by his grofs inaccuracies, his perpetual Ger- 
manifms, and his inelegant and ungrammatical compound 
terms, &c. given fuch a delineation of it as will, we think, 
inftead of increafing the number of its followers, occafion every 
perfon who becomes acquainted with it only through the me- 
dium of his work, to turn from it with difguit. 





Art. CXCVII. Friendly Admonitions to Parents, and the Female 
Sex in general; with Reflections on Moral and Religious Subjects. 
By Charlotte Badger, late Charlotte Wainwright. 8vo. pp. 162. 
price 6s. Cadell and Davies, London. 1803. 


6 bbs E effays contained in this volume are eight in number, 
and treat on the following fubjects: 1. Female Education ; 
2. Reflections on Stability ; 3. The Neceflity of Employment ; 
4. Friendfhip; 5. Senfibility ; 6. The Abute of Inferior Ani- 
mals; 7. The Power of Confcience ; 8. Religion.—Our read- 
ers will be well aware that thefe topics have been fo frequently 
handled, that their difcuflion cannot be expected to furnifh 


any great abundance of new ideas. Afid in truth we do not 
recommend Mrs. B.’s lucubrations-as diftinguifhed by the 
grace of originality of thought. But we feel ourfelves autho- 
rized to beftow upon them the praife of correéinefs of judg- 
ment and foundnefs of principle. They are calculated to in- 
{pire thofe who perufe them with the ferioufnefs of reflection ; 
and their utility is not diminifhed by any affectation, or (with 
few exceptions) by incorre¢tnefs in point of ftyle. In the firlt 
eflay, we have to regret a want of method, which caufes'many 
excellent remarks on the prevalent errors in female education 
to appear to much difadvantage. The reft of her difquifitions 
are however more clearly arranged. 

As a fpecimen of her manner, we fhall tranfcribe her re- 
flections “ on the neceflity of employment.” 


“ Tt is a maxim of high antiquity, which experience daily veri- 
fies, that “ Idlenefs is the root of all evil,’ for undoubtedly many 
of the ferious ills of life either originate from, or are augmented by 
4 want of employment. Both mental and bodily difeafes frequently 
{pring from this fource; but even when produced by any other 
caufe, they cannot fail of being materially aggravated by voluntary 
hactiyity. 


s 4 ‘« There 
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“ There are numbers in the world who cannot afford to be idle, 
but there are perhaps as many whofe rank or wealth exempts them 
from the neceility of lucrative labour; for thefe, {ports and diver- 
fion haye been invented, which, though not of equal ufe to the 
world with manual trades, are neverthelefs equally fatiguing to 
thofe who praétife them, and differ only in this point, that whereas 
one is an act of compuliion, the other an act of choice. 

« 'Flie man of rank and fortune, who voluntarily meurs fatigue, 
can have uo other motive than the prefervation of his health*. 
The fabric of the body demonttrates the neceffity of a¢tiof, and 
though fome confitutions require lefs exertion than others, yet 
total inactivity muft be detrimental to every one. But even fup- 
pofing a few conflitutions to be fo framed as to require no exercile, 
even in this cafe what advantage is to be derived from total inacti- 
vity Eafe is the utmoft that can be hoped from it, a kind of neu- 
tral ftate between pain and pleafure; nor can this neutrality re- 
main. tong, for nothing terrefiria] can be kept at a ftand; and, con- 
fequently, if eafe is infufficient to balance the feale in favour of 
pleafure, the balance of pain mutt foon preponderate. . In general, 
however, indeed with very few exceptions, exercife is fo neceffary 
for the prefervation of health, that almoft any occupation, however 
unpleafant or formidable, is happier and fafer than a life of floth. 
Numberlefs difeafes are generated from inactivity. When the vital 
powers are unexcited by action, they naturally grow languid, and 
as that languor increafes, health becomes gradually dimimifhed: in 
thort, it has been faid that many acute, and all chronical diforders, 
owe their origin to indolence. Exercife cannot fecure us from 
that diffolution to which we are decreed; but though the dart of 
death comes from Heaven, it is generally our own mifconduct that 
polions it. 

“If inactivity is fo prejudicial to the body, we may reft affured 
that it is not Iefs fo to the mind; our whole time cannot be fpent 
in exercife, leifure hours muft occur, and every means fhould be 
employed to exclude idlenefs from our folitary moments,,in whiclr 
our minds are the moft likely to be expofed to the force of thoie 
paffions which are principally nourifhed, and which frequently ori- 
ginate entirely from a want of occupation: for it is a known fact, 
that wild wifhes and vain imaginations never take fuch firm pot- 





“«* A friend tells us that this affertion is rather too ftrong: to health 
fhould be added fa/hion. The old Duke of Grafton, with a robuft 
conftitution, and uninterrupted health, loved eafe and fleep of a 
winter’s morning better than the muiic of the horns and the hounds; 
yet he thought it neceflary for a man of his rank and fortune to be 
a fportiman, and to keep and follow a pack of fox-hounds: he 
therefore ordered his fervants to call him at five ‘o’clock in the 
mormng on days of chafe, and to pull him out of bed and dreis 
lim, thongh he thould refift or be unwilling to wake. In this or- 
der his Grace was implicitly obeyed, though he defended himfelt 
from the afluilants with blows and unprecations.” 
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feffion of the mind, as when it is found vacant. The old faying, 
that “ nature abhors a vacuum,” may be juftly applied to the in- 
tellect, which will embrace any thing, however abfurd or criminal, 
rather than remain wholly without an object. Example certainly 
carries great weight with it, and has been known to lead men into’ 
numberlefs errors and difficulties; but idlenefs has equal, if not 
{uperior powers ; and were thofe who were wandering in the laby- 
rinth of vice, or labouring under the ftings of confcience, to trace 
their fufferings to their proper fource, it is more than probable 
that they would be found to have originated from an unfortunate 
hour, when too much leifure had expofed the mind to the incur- 
fions of vice. 

“The mifery attendant on idlenefs cannot be too ftrongly in- 
forced, efpecially on the minds of women, whofe general fyitem of 
life, as well as the weaknefs of their fex, debar them from many of 
thofe purfuits, which help to diverfify the employments of men. A 
girl fhould be taught betimes the art of amufing herfelf in her re- 
clufe and leifure hours, and too much praife cannot be beftowed on 
thofe, who, by inventing various works of ingenuity, have materi- 
ally helped to exclude that ennui from domeftic leifure, which is 
ulways an enemy to comfort, and frequently the forerunner of mi- 
fery. Women who have a tafte for literary purfuits, whofe under- 
tiandings rife fuperior to the generality of their fex, and whofe ta- 
lents have been properly cultivated, can never be at a lofs for 
amufement: but others, whofe genius is more confined, who have 
no tulte for the polite arts, and whofe minds are naturally fo bar- 
ren, as to be incapable of bearing any choice fruits; how could they 
find employment in their leifure hours; how could they amufe 
themfelves in folitude; was it not for certain works of ingenuity 
which are adapted to every capacity, and every condition? Even 
common needle-work may be contidered as a guardian of the fe- 
male mind, a fecurity againft that moft dangerous enfnarer,—idle- 
nefs, 

“ Could revenge penetrate my bofom, and had I the power of 
exercifing it on my bittereft enemy, the firft with of my heart would 
be to fubject him to the dominion of idlenefs, the forerunner of 
every evil; even in old age, when moft of the turbulent paflions 
may be at reft, it incapacitates the foul for thofe reflections, which 
may be conducive to its eternal welfare; nefther age nor infirmity 
can produce a complete vacuum in an active mind, a mind that 
from its infancy has been accuftomed to find amufement for itfelf. 
Many there are, who, labouring under the fevereft mental afflic- 
tious, which are far more powerful and dreadful in their effects than 
the moft acute bodily difeafes, have even fecured themfelves againit 
the approach of infanity, by trivial employments; the mind, in 
ihort, muft be occupied, and if not employed innocently and ra- 
tionally, muft inevitably fall a prey to thofe temptations, which our 
ipiritual enemy throws in the way of idlenefs. 

“ Inexcufable are thofe parents and governefles, who neglect to 
tortuy the mind againit this bitter enemy to its peace; youth is the 
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feafon for improvement, and for implanting thofe feeds, which, 
without an early cultivation, can never come to perfeGtion. Cuf- 
tom is fecond nature, and to thofe who from their infancy have 
been never fufiered to indulge themfelves in idlenefs, employment 
will become fo habitual, that they will never find themfelves over- 
powered by liftlefinefs and low {pirits, nor at a lofs for occupation. 





Arr. CXCVIII. Sele? Icelandic Poetry. Tranflated from the Ori- 
ginals, with Notes. Part I. 8vo. pp. 140. Price 0s. Reynolds, 
London. 180+. 


prov an Englifh profe, and a Danifh poetical, addrefs, 
& to the Honourable C. Anker pf Copenhagen, we learn 
that the author of the prefent crunflation is Mr. William Her- 
bert; and we rejoice that Icelandic poetry, interefting on fo 
many accounts to us, has at length met with an able tranfla- 
tor. It appears that there are teveral volumes printed in the 
tcelandic language ; and that a great number of old manu- 
feripts ftill remain unpublifhed. Mr. Cottle, in 1797, pub- 
lithed a tranflation of the Edda; which is a collection of old 
Icelandic odes, made by Semund, an ecclefjaftic who flou- 
rifhed in the eleventh century, and who wrote alfo a hiftory 
of Norway, from Harald Harfagre, or the Fair-hand, to 
Magnus the Good. It appears that Semund was actuated by 
a with to preferve the remembrance of the mythology of his 
forefathers, and therefore made a ‘colleétion of the moft re- 
markable of the popular tales in a manufcript, which remained 
for ages unpublifhed ; and was at length, in the early part of 
the feventeenth century, communicated to the public by Bry- 
niolfus Svenonius, Bifhop of Skalholt, under the name of the 
Edda of Semund. It appears, alfo, that there was a Latin 
tranilation made of them at. the fame time. 

In the prefent volume, Mr. Herbert has only given us one 
complete tranflation from the Edda, the fong of Thrym; but 
he has undoubtedly chofen the befi. As it is in itfelf very 
amufing, and as it will enable our readers to form a compat'- 
fon between Mr. Herbert and Mr. Cottle, as tranflators, we 
fhall extract tlre whole of it. 

“ Wrath waxed Thor, when his fleep was flown, 
And he fownd his trufty hammer gone ; 
He fimote his brow, his beard he thook, 
The fon of earth gan round him look ; 
And this the firft word that he fpoke ; 
¢ Now liften what I tell thee, Loke; 
Which neither on earth below is known, 
Nor in heaven above ;—my hammer ’s gone.’ 
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Their way to Freyia’s bower they took, 
And this the firit word that he fpoke ; 
‘ Thou, Freyia, muft lend a winged robe, 
To feek my hammer round the globe.’ 

“ Frevyia jung. 

“ ¢ That fhouldft thou have, though ’twere of gold, 
And that, though ’twere of filver, hold.’ 
Away flew Loke; the wing’d robe founds 
Ere he has left the Afgard grounds, 

And ere he has reach’d the Jotunheim bounds, 
High on 4 mound im haughty fiate 
Thrym the king of the Thurfi fate ; 
For his dogs he was twifting collars of gold, 
And trimming the manes of his courfers bold.” 
“ THRyYM fung. : 
“ ¢ How fare the Afi? the Aln how? 
Why com’ft thou alone to Jotunheim now ?” 
“ Loxe /fung. 
« ¢ Hl fare the Afi; the Alfi mourn; 
Thor’s hammer from him thou hatt torn.’ 
“ TuryYM jung. 

“ ¢T have the Thunderer’s hammer bound 

Fathoms eight beneath the ground ; 
With it fhallf no one homeward tread, 
Till he bring me Freyia to fhare my bed.’ 
Away flew Loke: the wing’d robe founds, 
Ere he has left the Jotunheim bounds, 
And ere he has reach’d the Afgard grounds. 
At Midgard Thor met crafty Loke, 
And this the firft word that he {poke ; 
* Have you your errand and labour done ? 
Tell from aloft the courfe you run : 
For fetting oft the ftory fails, 
And lying oft the lie prevails.’ 

“ Loxe fung. 

“« ¢ My labour is paft, mine errand I bring ; 
Thrym has thine hammer, the giant king : 
With it thall no one homeward tread, 

Till he bear him Freyia to thare his bed.’ 
‘Their way to lovely Freyia they took, 
And this the firft word that he fpoke ; 

* Now, Freyia, bufk as a blooming bride ; 
Together we muft to Jotunheim ride.’ 
Wath waxed Freyia with ireful look ; 
All Afgard’s hall with wonder thook ;— 
iler great bright necklace ftarted wide. 

* Well may ye call me a wanton bride, 
If I with ye to Jotunheim ride.’ 

The Afi did-all to council croud, 

The Afiniz all talk’d faft and loud ; 
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This they debated, and this they fought, 
How the hammer of Thor fhould home be brought. 
Up then and fpoke Heimdallar free ; 
Like the Vani, wife was he: 

* Now bufk we Thor, as a bride fo fair; 
Let him that great bright necklace wear ; 
Round him let ring the fpoufal keys, 

And a maiden kirtle hang to his knees, 
And on his bofom jewels rare ; 

And high and quaintly braid his hair.” 
Wrath waxed Thor with godlike pride: 

* Well may the Afi me deride, 

If I let me be dight, as a blooming bride.’ 
Then up fpoke Loke, Laufeyia’s fon; 

¢ Now huth thee, Thor; this muft be done: 
The giants will itrait in Afgard reign, 

If thou thine hammer doft not regain.’ 
‘Then butk’d they Thor, as a bride fo fair, 
And the great bright necklace gave him to wear; 
Round him let ring the fpoufal keys, 

And a maiden kirtle hang to his knees, 
And on his bofom jewels rare ; 

And high and quaintly braided his hair. 
Up then arofe the crafty Loke, 

Laufeyia’s fon, and thus he fpoke; 

‘ A fervant I thy tteps will tend, 

Together we muft to Jotunheim wend.’ 
Now home the goats together hie; 

Yoked to the axle they iwiftly thy. 

The mountains fhook, the earth burn’d red, 
As Odin’s fon to Jotunheim fped. 

Then Thrym the king of the Thurfi faid; 

* Giants, ttand up; let the feats be fpread : 
Bring Freyia, Niorder’s daughter, down, 
To fhare my bed from Noatun. 

With horns all gilt each coal-black beaft 

Is led to deck the giant’s feaft: 

Large wealth and jewels have I ftor’d; 
Ilack but Freyia to grace my board.’ 
Betimes at evening they approach’d, 

And the mantling ale the giants broach’d. 
The fpoufe of Sitia ate alone 

Fight falmons, and an ox full-grown, 

And all the cates on which women feed ; 
And drank three firkins of fparkling mead. 
Then Thrym the king of the Thurfi faid, 

* Where have ye beheld fuch a hungry maid ? 
Ne’er faw I bride fo keenly feed, 

Nor drink fo deep of the fparkling mead.’ 
‘Then forward leant the crafty Loke, 

And thus the giant he befpoke; 


¢ Nouglt 
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‘ Nought has the ate for eight long nights, 
So did fhe long for the nuptial rites.’ 

He ftoop’d beneath her veil to kifs, 

But he ftarted the length of the hall, I wifs, 
‘ Why are the looks of Freyia fo dire? 

It feems as her eye-balls gliften’d with fire.” 
Then forward leant the crafty Loke, 

And thus the giant he befpoke ; 

‘ Nought has the flept for eight long nights, 
So did fhe long for the nuptial rites.’ 

Then im the giant’s fifter came, 

Who dar’d a bridal gift to claim: 

‘ Thofe rings of gold from thee I crave, 

If thou wilt all my fondnefs have,— 

All my love and fondnefs have.’ 

Then Thrym the king of the Thurfi faid; 

‘ Bear in the hammer to plight the maid ; 
Upon her lap the bruizer lay, 

And firmly plight eur hands and fay.’ 

The Thunderer’s foul f{mil’d in his breaft, 
When the hammer hard on his lap was plac’d; 
Thrym firft the king of the Thurfi he flew, 
And flaughter’d all the giant crew. 

He flew that giant’s fifter old, 

Who pray’d fer bridal gifts fo bold. 

Inftead of money and rings, I wot, 

The hanmer’s bruifes were her lot. 

Thus Odin’s fon his hammer got.” 


Mr. Herbert informs us, that in his tranflations he hag 
aimed at clofenefs rather than ornament, though it would have 
been eafier toadorn than to copy faithfully. Tn this we think 
he has been perfeétly right ; for, in thefe literary curiofities, 
the great pleaftire, to thofe unacquainted with the original 
language, is, to have a tranflatian as much refembling it as 
poilible. Mr. Cottle appears to have tranilated from the La- 
tin, inftead of the original Icelandic; and certainly, we do 
not difcover, in his “ Ode of Thrym on the recovery of the 
Mallet,” the fame energetic harmony and fpirit as in Mr. 
Herbert’s. Let fuch of our readers as have not got Mr. Cot- 
tle’s book in their libraries, judge for themfelves from the fol- 
lowing extracts, which are not partially feleéted. 

“ Thor, uprifing from his bed, 
Finds his trufty mallet fled ! 
Stormy paffion rends his foul; 
Fierce his tlafhing eye-balls roll ; 
From his heaving breatt uprear’d, 
Gufty whirlwinds fhake his beard ; 
With bootlefs fearch he gropes around ; 
Then {mites his head, and ftamps the ground, 
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Furioufly his voice he lifts,— 

Rocks refound, and mountain clifts ; 
Haften, Lok! behold a crime 

Yet uncatalogued in time !” 

In this paflage, befides a general turgidnefs, our readers 
cannot but remark, that Lok mutt have had gdod eyes to be- 
hold a crime which confifted in the abjence of the mallet ; and 
that the epithet affixed to the crime is more worthy of an 
auctioneer, or a bookfeller, than a poct. 

In his note on v.13 and 14, Mr. Herbert remarks it asa 
curious faét, that filver is here mentioned as preferable to gold, 
and he believes intentionally; for he obferves, that gold is 
frequently fpoken of by the old Icelandic poeis, and filver 
very rarely ; and that many utenfils of gold have been dug out 
of the earth in the Northern countries, but very few of filver. 
Mr. Cottle, from the mode in which he has tranilated this 
paflage, was evidently unaware of this cireumftance : 

“ Though form’d of filver were their mold, 
And every feather tipt with gold.” 

We beg our readers to compare Mr. Herbert's tranflation, 
line 43, &c. with the following extraé& from Mr. Cottle’s ; 
they would hardly guets that they are both tranflations from 
the fame original ; 

“ To beauteous Freya foon they brought 
Tidings with no joyance fraught. 

Thor commands the unwilling fair 
Nuptial garments to prepare : 
Together we, the hero cry’d, 
Muft to the Jotni regions ride. 

“ Paflion in Freya’s cheek glow’d hot , 
Cold tremors through her bofom thot: 
‘To her wan eye the tidings threw 
On all things round a faddening hue : 
The heaving bracelet on her breag 
The forrows of her foul confeft. 

But yet, the cries, I'll not refute 
Man’s bett privilege to ule ; 
Confent with you to gol give 

To confines where the Jétni live.” 

Barely noticing the inaptitude of the epithet waz applicd 
to the eye, the grofs impropriety of fuppofing a bracelet to be 
worn on the breafi, and the general feeblenefs of the whole 
paflage, contratted with the fpirit of Mr. Herbert’s tranflation, 
we with to know what Freya means by, not refufing to ufe mans 
beji privilege; and we with to atk Mr. Cottle how he comes to 
make Freya content to go, when the whole fequel of the ttory 
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depends on her refufing to go? Why alfo, in his 22d ftanza, 
does he make Thor, inftead of Thrym, addrefs the Thurfori. 
This «ror throws fuch an obfeurity over the paflage, that we 
defy any one to underftand it. 

We think our readers muft be by this time convinced of the 
marked inferiority of Mr. Cottle’s tranflation to that of Mr. 
Herbert: we will, however, treat them with one more {peci- 

en: 

. “ Thrym, by doubts no more perplex’d, 

Thus his fons around addrefs’d ;— 

The mallet hither bring, my boys, 

To confecrate our nuptial joys : 

Place that dread coxtunder there 

Safe in the foft lap of my fair. 

Now the bridal bed array : 

Hafte, my children, no delay.” 

Great, indeed, are our obligations to Mr. Herbert when we 
compare him with his predeceffor ; and we hope he will fogn 
give us the remainder of the Edda in the fame fiyle of {pirit 
and excellence. 

The other poems which Mr. Herbert has publifhed in this 
firft part are; The Battle of Hafur’s Bay, The Defcont of Odin, 
The dying Song of Afbiorn, Gunlaug and Rafen, The Com- 
bat of Hialmar, The Song of Hroke the Black, The Death of 
Hacon, and a Fragment of Biarkamal. 

The Defcent of Odin is an old Icelandic ode in Semund’s 
Edda, and is already well known to the Englifh public by Mr. 
Gray’s beautiful imitation of it ; 

“ Uprofe the king of men with fpeed, 
And faddled ftrait his coal-black fteed,’ &c. &c. 

Mr. Herbert merely gives a tranflation of the commence- 
ment of the ode, which Mr. Gray has omitted, having made 
his imitation from the quotation in Bartholinus, who did not 
publith the whole paem. ‘Thefe introductory ftanzas will be 
found ufeful in making that beautiful fragment of Gray’s more 
intelligible. Mr. Cottle, alfo, has tranflated “this ode, but 
“has taken fuch liberties with the Icelandic poetry and mytho- 
logy, which in fome places he has purpofely amplified, and in 
others mifunderftood, that if he had publifhed his work as 
original, he could fearcely have been accufed of plagiarifm. 

Mr. Herbert has enriched his work with an abundance of 
curious and learned notes. In one of them is contained the 
following extract from Baron Holberg’s reign of king Ca- 


Encl —_" the prevalence of the Icelandic language in 
ngland : 


“ Itis to be remarked, that various languages were ufed in Great 
Britain, from the firft arrival of the Anglo Saxons. The Englith 
tongue, or that which was fpoken by the Angli, differed very little 
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from the Danifh, becaufe the Angli came from Jutland; on which 
eccount their language was alfo called, by ancient writers, Cimbric 
er Gothic. This language was fpoken in the provinces which lay 
North of the river Thames, as the Saxon was in the South. Al- 
though they differed from each other, yet the diftinétion was not fo 
great, but that each of them could be underftood by both nations, 
the Angli and the Saxons. Thefe languages flourifhed together in 
the country, till the heptarchy was abolithed, and the feven {mall 
kingdoms united ; for then the Saxon began to prevail together with 
the Saxon kings, and the Englifh or Danifh fell gradually into dif- 
ufe. But afterwards, when a new fwarm of Danes eftablifhed in 
the country, the Danifh came into ufe again, although it was not 
the fame which the Angli or South Jutlanders had brought with 
them ; fo that there may be reckoned three diftin@ tongues, befides 
the Britith or Welch langu age, namely, the Englifh or old Danith, 
the Saxon, and the new Danith; which laft was principally fpoken 
in Northumberland, Eaft Anglia, and Mercia, of which the Danes 
had gained poffethon. At lait, as the Danith was the language of 
the court under Canute the great and his two fucceffors, the other 
provinces, even the Weft Saxons, were forced to accuftom them- 
felves to the Danith diale¢t then in fafhion; fo that the old Weft 
Saxon tongue was corrupted by the Danith, as we now fee the 
Danifh corrupted, and likely to be cympletely changed, by the 
German, which is at prefent.the court language of the country : for 
tie court is the principal fchool for language, as all affect to {peak 
the fame, or at leaft attempt to introduce words or expreflions from 
it into the general tongue. So it happened with the Danifh under 
the three Danith kings: but when their rule had ended, and Edward 
the Confeffor acceded to the throne, the Saxon became the language 
of the court again, until William the Conqueror gained poffeffion of 
. ngk ind, and “introduced the Norman tongue, which was a mixture 

§ Danith and French. The Englith of the prefent day is a com- 
poktién of all thefe Janguages. Holbergs Dannemarks riges Hi/- 
torie, 1. ¥50.” 


In the note, p. 30, Mr. Herbert endeavours to prove that 
rings and money were terms ufed indifcriminately among the 
antient inhabitants of the North: we cannot help thinking 

that the line, 

“ Inftead of money and rings,” &c. 
is the very reverfe of a confirmation of this opinion ; for if 
they were the fame thing, it is tautological to mention them 
both. 


a 


Arr. CXCIX, Marfrall’s Life of General Wajhingtgn, Vol. di: 
(Concluded from p. 85.) 
Bg ERAL Howe, having been thus compelled to evacu- 
ate Bofton, withdrew his forces to Halifax. Apprehen- 
five that the Britifh commander would endeavour to eftablifh 
himfelf in New York or its vicinity, Genera] W i no 
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fooner faw the enemy’s fleet fet fail from Nantafket road, than: 
he caufed his army to march by divifions to the protection of 
that town. Many reafons concurred to render the occupa- 
tion of New York an objeét of the higheft importance. Situ- 
ated in the centre of the American colonies, it was a pott 
from which a hoftile expedition might with the greateft faci- 
lity. be direéted.to the eaftward againit New England, to the 
northward again{t the province of New York, or to the wett+ 
ward aguinft the Jerfeys. The Hudfon river, of which it is 
the key, opened to an invading army a ready accets to the 
interior of the Continent, and promiled to the Britifh a moft 
advantageous communication with Canada. Being fully 
aware that thefe circumtiances would by no means efcape the 
penetration of the Britifh general, and that the conteft mutt 
be renewed in York liland or in the adjacent diftrict, General 
Wathington affiduoufly employed his troops in throwing up the 
requifite fortifications, and in tirengthening his pofitions in the 
icene of future aétion, 

Whilft the American commander-in-chief was thus occu- 
pied in preparations for defence, the moft daring political pro- 
iects engaged the attention of Congrefs. There is reafon to 
iuppofe, that at the commencement of the difputes between 
Great Britain and her Colonies, few if any of the inhabitants 
of the latter entertained the moit diftant idea of demanding 
from the parent fiate any thing more than a redrefs of griev- 
ances. But the heat of political difcuflion had {peedily pro- 
duced in the minds of thofe who were endued with a more 
than ordinary degree of enthufiafm, a wifh to liberate them- 
iclves and their country from dependeace upon a power, 
which, in the exafperation of their feelings, they regarded not 
as their thield of proteétion, but as the inftrument of tyranny. 
Tie events which had lately taken place in the province of 
Matlachuffetts had at once emboldened thefe ardent f{pirits 
indutirioufly to difleminate their opinions, and prepared the 
public mind to receive their doétrines with approbation. 
they who exulted in the triumph of victory, and they who 
inourned the lois of relatives and friends who had perifhed in 
the commencement of the conteft, united in reprobating the 
continuance of any political connection with Great Britain. 
If the members of Congrefs did not in this inftance antici- 
pate the public fentiment, certain it is that they kept pace 
with it. On the 6th of May 1776, that aflembly, after itat- 
ing in a folemn refolution that it was neceflary that the exer- 
cife of every kind of authority under the crown of Great 
Britain fhould be totally fuppreffed, recommended to the re- 
ipettive legiilative affemblies of the unitéd colonies the adop- 
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‘tion of fuch government as fhould in the opinion of the re- 
prefentatives of the people beft conduce to the happinefs and 
fafety of their conftituents in particular, and America in ge- 
ne | This refolution was, as might have been expected, 
foon followed up by a ttill more decifive meafure. On the 
2d of July 1776, the Congrefs declared the united colonies 
to be free and independent tiates, abfolved fromm all allegiance 
to the Britifh crown. 

The circumfiances in which the independence of the United 
States was proclaiuned were fuch as might have appalled hearts 
which were not prepared to encounter the moft imminent 
danger. In the latter end of June 1776, General Howe had 
arrived at Sandy Hook, and was foon followed by the whole 
of his army, which he difembarked on Staten Iiland. The 
Brith miniftry had equipped a formidable fleet to fecond his 
operations, the command of which was conferred upon Lord 
flowe, who joined his brother on the 12th of July. Whiltt 
the Britifh commanders were waiting for large reinforcements 
which were daily expected, they refolved to try the effect of 
conciliatory meafures. With this view, they attempted to 
circulate a proclamation, whereby they promifed pardon and 
an alleviation of commercial refiridtious to fuch of his Ma- 
jefiy’s fubjects as were willing to return to their allegiance. 
About the fame time that this proclamation was iflued, they 
trantmitted conciliatory propofitions to General Wafhington. 
But as the addrefs of the letter in which thefe propofitions 
were coutained did not recognize the public charatter with 
which he was invefted by Congrefs, he refufed to’ receive it. 
The hopes which might have been entertained of pacific ne- 
gociation being thus frufirated, both fides prepared to decide 
the difpute by arms. 

In this flage of the contefi, the refources of the refpective 
parties appear to have been by no means equal. The Britifh 
army amounted to twenty-four thoufand men, well armed 
and well appointed, and, ubove all, enjoying the advantage of 
excellent difcipline. No adequate preparation had been made 
by Congreis at a fufficiently early period to oppofe this for- 
midable force. When General Howe landed on Staten 
ifland, the American army did not confift of more than ten 
thoufand men; and it was not till after the moft ferious 
remontirances on the part of General Wafhington that re- 
inforcements were gradually fent, by which in the beginning 
of Auguft its numbers were augmented to twenty-feven thou- 

‘ dand. It will eafily be conceived that the: ftrength of this 
. army was much impaired by the difeafes incident to 1 
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troops, by the want of fubordination, and of experience in 
military affairs. 

As Long Ifland was confidered by the American General 
as an out-poft eflentially connected with the defence of New 
York, he had early ftationed in it a body of troops who 
had entrenched themfelves in a ftrong camp, within the works 
of which was enclofed the village of Brooklyn. In front of 
this encampment a range of well wooded hills extended 
nearly the whole length of the ifland. No fooner had the 
Britifh indicated an intention of making an attack on this 
pofition, than General Wafhington tran{fported thither the 
principal part of his forces, ftrong detachments of which 
he potted on the hills, which, as it has been before obferved, 
formed a barrier in front of his lines. There were three 
defiles by which an attacking army might penetrate thetfe 
hills, one on the eaftern, another on the weftern extremity, 
and the third near the centre. On the morning of the 22d of 
Augutt the firft divifion of Britifh landed on the fouth of the 
ifland. On the 26th their preparations having been com- 
pleted, their right wing took a circuitous route, and gained 
the eaftern defile before they were perceived by the enemy, 
who had advanced to oppofe the left and the centre of 
Gen. Howe’s army which menaced the other two approaches. 
By this manoeuvre the Britifh fell unexpeétedly upon the rear 
of the American army, who were compelled to fight their 
way back to their encampment. In this defperate move- 
ment they fuffered fuch confiderable lofs that it is imagined 
that if General Howe had taken advantage of their panic, he 
might have taken their works by a coup de main. But with 
an excefs of caution for which he has been feverely cen- 
jured, he contented himfelf with breaking ground within 
fix hundred yards of the American lines. 

General Wafhington, who had crofled over from New York 
foon after the commencement of the engagement, beheld 
“ with inexpreflible enguifh the deftruction in which his beft 
troops were involved, and from which it was impoflible to 
extricate them.” Defpairing of being able to maintain his 
pofition, he determined to evacuate the ifland; and with 
fuch filence and order was his retreat conducted, that the laft 
divifion of the American army had nearly crofled the ferry 
to New York before the Britifh, whofe advanced pofts in 
a manner overlooked their works, were apprized that they 
were in motion. 

General Wathington was highly blamed for this difaftrous 
attempt to defend Long Ifland. Mr. M. endeavours to vin- 
dicate his military fame againft this impeachment, but we 
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think with little effe@&. When a commander encounters dif- 
ciplined foldiers with raw troops, his only chance of ulti- 
mate fuccefs is to maintain a war of pofts, and to avoid a 
decifive engagement. We cannot, therefore, but think it a 
great error in General Wafhington to place the flower of his 
troops in a fituation, a retreat from which, in cafe of a dif- 
after, was attended with the utmoft peril. Such was the 
fituation of the Americans, cooped up ina corner of Long 
Ifland, with a viétorious enemy in front and the eaft river 
in their rear. Their efcape from this hazardous pofition 
is wonderful in the eyes of military men, and can only 
be attributed toa fupinenefs on the part of the enemy, oa 
which General Wathington had no right to reckon, and on 
the intervention of a fog which he could not forefee. What 
would have become of his forces had the wind continued 
unfavourable, as was the cafe when they firft attempted to 
retreat? In fupprefiing the remarkable circumftances of the 
fog, and the fortunate change of the wind, and in flightly pafling 
this aftonifhing retreat as a movement of little difficulty or 
note, Mr. M. evinces the addrefs of an advocate rather 
than the fidelity of an hiftorian. 

General Howe, having in the action of the 27th of Augaft 
feelingly convinced the Americans of the power of the Britith 
arms, was induced to believe that in the feafon of humiliation 
the Congrets would lifien to propofals of peace. He accor- 
dingly fent one of the principal of his prifoners to invite that 
aflembly to fend fome of their members to confer with him 
upon this important fubject. In compliance with his requeft, 
the Congrets authorifed a committee of their body to repair to 
Staten Iiland, and receive his propofals. But as neither party 
was yet prepared to make the neceflary conceflions, this ne- 
gociation, which was conducted on both fides with the utmoft 
eivility, terminated without tle defired fuccels. 

In thus adhering to the aifertion of American independence, 
the Congref3 evinced an uncommon degyee of firmnefs. The 
military pride with which their countrymen had been in{fpired 
im conieguence of their fucceiles at Lexington and Bofton, 
had been feverely humbled by the difaftrous battle of Brook- 
lyn. Their bett troops had fled before the enemy, and the 
ranks of their army were daily thinned by defertion. At the 
period when they thus obftinately refufed to liften to terms of 
conciliation, the inaufpicious fiate of their military eftablith- 
ment was thus feelingly defcribed by a letter from the com- 
mander-in-chief : 

“ Qur fituation is truly diftreffing. The check our detachment 
fuftained on the 27th ult. has difpirited too great a proportion of our 
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troops, and filled their minds with apprehenfions and defpair. 
The militia, inftead of calling forth their utmott efforts to a brave 
and manly oppofition, in order to repair our loffes, are difmayed, 
intractable, and impatient to return. Great numbers of them have 
gone off; in fome inftances, almoft by whole regiments; in many, 
by half ones, and by companies, at a time. This circumfiance, of 
itfelf, independent of others, when fronted by a well appointed 
enemy, fuperior in number to our whole colle¢ted force, would be 
futiciestly difagreeable ; but, when it is added, that their exam- 
ple has infeed another part of the army, that their want of dif- 
cipline, and refufal of almoft every kind of refiraint and govern- 
ment, have rendered a like conduct but too common in the whole, 
and have produced an intire difregard of that order and fubordi- 
nation neceflary for the well doing of an army, and which had 
been before inculeated as well as the nature of our military efta- 
bliihment would admit, our condition is {till more alarming, and, 
with the deepett concern, I am obliged to conicis my want of con- 
fidence in the generality of the troops.” 

At the head of this defponding band General Wafhington 
occupied New York. The fituation of this town which is 
built upon an ifland wathed on the weit, fouth, and eaft by 
Hudion’s, Eaft, and Haarlem rivers, rendered it conftantly lia- 
ble to be advantageoufly attacked by an enemy whofe naval 
force was irrefiftible. In this extremity General Wafhington 
thought it abiolutely neceflary to remove from the ifland duch 
{tores as could poflibly be fpared. He accordingly conveyed his 
heavy baggage and ammunition over Kingfbridge, which being 
thrown over a narrow channel on the north of York Iiland 
opens a communication with the main land. This precau- 
tionary ftep was foon followed by the evacuation of New 
York, a ineafure which was precipitated by the cowardly 
behaviour of a detachment of the American army who had 
been ftationed to defend a landing-place about three miles 
above the town, but who on the approach of the fquadron 
which had been appointed to cover the difembarkation of a 
body of Britifh troops, fled without tiriking a blow. “ The 
retreat from New York was effeéced with a very inconfider- 
able lois of men: but all the heavy artillery and a large 
portion of the baggage, provifions, and military ftores, much 
of which might have been faved, had the poft where the 
Britifh landed been properly defended, were unavoidably 
abandoned.” 7 

Being thus compelled to evacuate New York, General 
Wathington thinking it expedient to make a ftand againit 
ihe Britith in York Ifland, withdrew to the heights of Haar- 
lem, a ftrong pofition, in which he entrenched his troovs in 
@ fortified camp. The main body of the enemy foon took 
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poft near his lines, and feveral fkirmifhes enfued, in which the 
Americans behaved with confiderable gallantry, and began 
to retrieve the reputation which they had loft on Long Ifland. 
General Howe at length, defpairing of being able to force 
the American entrenchments, determined to diflodge Wafh- 
ington from his ftrong hold, by a movement which indicated 
an intention of turning his rear and cutting off his commu- 
nication with the main land. For this purpofe he dgtached 
a confiderable divifion of his army from York Ifland, which 
landing in Weft Chefter county, about nine miles to the eaft- 
ward of Haarlem, advanced to New Rochelle. This ma- 
neeuvre had the defired effect. The American Commander 
being apprehenfive of being blocked up in. York Iiland and 
compelled to fight on difadvantageous terms, broke up his 
camp, and leaving a ftrong garrifon in a fort built nearly in 
the centre of the ifland, which, in honour of him, was called 
Fort Waihington, he marched over King’s Bridge towards the 
White Plains. Hither he was fpeedily followed by General 
Howe, who having made the requifite preparations ‘to attack 
him in his camp, drove in his outpofis and attacked his ad- 
vanced corps with fuch decided fuccefs that Wathington was 
reduced to the neceflity of withdrawing to the heights of 
North Cattle, “a pofition {till ftronger than any which he 
had hitherto held on the main land. Having effected his re- 
treat thither without lofs, he fortified himfelf fo completely 
that General Howe, not thinking himfelf juftified in attempt- 
ing to attack him, was obliged to give a new direction to his 
efiorts. 

It has been already ftated, that when the Americans retreat- 
ed from York Liland they left in Fort Wafhington a garrifon 
of confiderable ftrength. Oppofite to this fortrefs, on the 
Jerfey fhore of the Hud{fon river, they alfo occupied a firong 
pofition, to which they had given the name of Fort Lee. As 
the fubfiftence of thefe pofts in his rear greatly impeded his 
operations, General Howe was well aware of the expediency 
of reducing them: He accordingly detached on this fervice a 
divifion of his army, under the command of General Knyphau- 
fen, who in obedience to his orders advanced from New 
Rochelle, and encamped before Fort Wafhington. In the 
mean time General Howe marched with the main body from 
the White Plains to King’s Bridge. Wathington, being aware 
that this retrograde movement indicated a defign of invading 
the Jerfeys, crotled Hudfon’s River with a part of his forces, 
leaving the remainder under the command of General Lee, to 
defend the province of New York. The American army be- 
ing thus divided, General Howe gave orders for’ the gm 
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diate attack of Fort Wafhington, which was taken after a 
fevere conteft; and the furviving garrifon were made prifoners. 
of war. This difaftrous event induced the neceflity of eva- 
cuating Fort Lee. 


“ General Wathington now took poft along the Hackenfac, but 
it was impoffible to difpute its paflage. He was now in a level 
country, without a fingle intrenching tool; at the head of an army, 
confifting of about three thoufand effectives ; expofed, without 
tents, to the inclement feafon which already prevailed; among 
people by no means zealous in the American caufe ; and, in other 
refpects, his prefent fituation was a dangerous one. 

“ This gloomy ftate of things was not brightened by the profpect 
before him. In cafiing his eyes around, uo cheering object pre- 
fented itfelf. No fafe reliance could be placed on reinforcements 
to be drawn from any quarter, fle, however, made every poffible 
exertion to collect an army; and, in the mean time, to impede, as 
much as poflible, the progrefs of the enemy. General Carleton 
having retired from before ‘ficonderoga, he directed General Schuy- 
ler to fend to his aid, with the utmoit poflible difpatch, the troops 
of Pennfylvania and Jerfey, who had been attached to the northern 
army. But the march was long, their terms of fervice had nearly 
expired, and they had refufed to re-enlift. General Lee was direct- 
ed to crofs the North River, and to hold himfelf in readinefs, if 
the enemy fhould continue the campaign, to join the commander 
iu chief; but his army, too, was melting away, under the influence 
of the fame fatal caufe which had acted fo univerfally and fo bane- 
fully, and would toon be almoft totally diflolved. General Mercer, 
who commanded a part of the flying camp ftationed about Bergen, 
was alfo called in; but thefe troops had only engaged to ferve till 
the firtt day of December ; and, like the other fix months men, had 
already abandoned the army in great numbers. No hope exitted 
of retaining the remnant of them, after they fhould poffefs a legal 
right to be difcharged, and very little of fupplying their places with 
other militia. 

“ The prefent fituation of the American army was precifely 
fimilar to that it had abandoned, and, of confequence, ne ferious 
defign of attempting to maintain it was formed. ‘The Hackenfac 
lay between them and the enemy, and the Paflaic was immediately 
in their rear; fo that the danger of being enclofed between two ri- 
vers ttillexifted. Vaile, therefore, fome regiments were difpofed 
along the Hackenfac, fo as to afford the femblance of intending to 
defend it, and thus, for a time, to cover the few ftores which could 
not immediately be removed, General Wafhington, with Beal's, 
Heard’s, and part of Irvine’s, brigades, crofied over at Acquacka- 
“nunc Bridge, and took poft at Newark, on the fouth fide of the Paf- 
faic. Soon afterhe had marched, Major-General Vaughan appear- 
ed at the head of the dragoons, grenadiers,.and light infantry, be- 
fore the new bridge over the Hackenfac; and the American detach: 
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ment, left as a rear-guard, being totally unable to defend it, could 
only break up the bridge, and retire, before him, over the Pafiaic. 

“ On the fouth fide of this river, the country being open behind 
them, it was determined to halt a few days, to make fome fhow of 
refittance, and to endeavour to collect fuch a force as would keep 
up, at leaft, the femblance of an army.” 


In thefe forlorn cireumftances General Wafhington vigor- 
Oufly exerted himfelf to raife the militia of New Jerfey, and 
the adjoining ftates. But his endeavours were fruiticls.  Dit- 
may began to take poffeflion of the advocates for indepen- 
dence, and multitudes were haftening to make their peace 
with the royal commiflioners. He alfo fent preiling dif- 
patches, urging General Lee to hatien to join him with the 
forces under hiscommand. But that officer too plainly tef- 
tified an extreme reluctance to comply with his requifitions, 
To add to his mortitications, the term of the enliftment of a 
Jarge proportion of his remaining forces having expired, when 
the eneiny was alimoft in fight of his rear divifion, thete daf- 
tards abandoned their general in the time of his utmoft need. 
Thus embarrafled and forfaken, nothing remained for him but 
to hatten to crofs the Delaware, the deep and rapid current of 
which might ftop the purluit of the enemy. 

Had the Britifh been enabled to follow him in his flight, 
the city of Philadephia mutt foon have been compelled to fur- 
render, But, the Americans having fecured all the boats on 
the Penntylvania fide of the river, General Howe cantoned 
his victorious troops at Burlington, Bordenton, and Trenton. 
Here the Britith commander patiently waited for the fetting 
in of the froft, which was daily expected, to open to him a free 
acce{s to the enemy’s army, the defeat and detiruction of which 
was confidered as a matter of courfe, in the event of its being 
overtaken. At this awful crifis the genius of Wafhington dif- 
played itfelf in an enterprife, the conception of which evinced 
a boldnefs of fpirit, while its execution manifefied a prompti- 
tude and fkill which have fecured to him an immortal reputa- 
tien. Though his forces at this time amounted to no more 
than three thoufand men, he formed the daring project of re- 
croffing the river, and talting upon the advanced pofts of the 
enemy. With this intention, on the evening of Chriftmas 
day 1776, he embarked at a place called M* Konchy’s ferry, 
and after having landed his artillery, he formed his troops 
into two divifions, which he ordered to proceed by two differ- 
ent roads to Trenton. Thefe divifions having arrived at the 
piace of their defiination almoft precifely at the fame time, 
made a vigorous attack upon the Heflian troops who were 
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quartered in the town. Colonel Rahl, who commanded the 
latter, having fallen at the firft onfet, the greater part of his 
men, to the number of one thoufand, laid down their arms. 
A body of fix hundred made their efcape to Bordenton. Their 
flight would, however, have been intercepted, and the fuccefs 
of the Americans would have been in other refpeéts more bril- 
liant, had it not unfortunately happened that two detachments 
which General Wafhington had ordered to crofs into Jerfey, 
fur the purpofe of co-operating with him, were prevented from 
paling the Delaware by the accumulation of the ice. On 
the evening of the 26th of December, therefore, the American 
commander not deeming it prudent to await the attack of the 
main body of the Britith, recroffed into Pennfylvania, carry- 
ing with him, as the evidences of his glorious victory, his pri- 
foners and a quantity of military ftores. 

Emboldened by this fuccefs, General Wafhington, 6n the 
28th of December, recrofled the Delaware, and again took 
polleffion of Trenton. The Britifh who were affembled at the 
neighbouring town of Princeton, were no fooner apprized of 
this movement, than they advanced in great force, and prefi- 
ed fo clofely upon the Americans, that both armies, on the 
evening of January 2, 1777, were crowded into the {mall town 
of Trenton, and were feparated only by a narrow and fordable 
creek. The fituation of the continental forces was now ex- 
tremely critical. A retreat was impracticable, and a conteft 
with an army in every refpeét fuperior was not to be juftified 
by the rules of war. In this exigency General Wathington 
rcfolved once move to try a deiperate hazard, and to endea- 
vour to turn the rear of the Britifh at Princeton. He made 
his arrangements accordingly, and notwithftanding the vici- 
nity of his enemy, he broke up his camp at dead of night 
without the Britith being aware of any extraordinary move- 
ment; and early in the morning, at the time when the enemy 
were preparing to attack his vacant camp, he fell upon their 
rear guard at Princeton, which he defeated, with the lofs of 
fixty killed and three hundred prifoners. 

General Howe was fo much alarmed by thefe {pirited enter- 
3 on the part of an adverfary whom he had lately con- 
idered as reduced to the utmoit extremity, that he retired 
from the neighbourhood of the Delaware, and concentrated his 
forces at Amboy and Brunfwick. In the mean time General 
W ——. took up his winter quarters at Marriftoun. 

Mr. M. juftly obferves, that 


“ The bold, judicious, and unexpected attacks made at Trenton 
and Princeton, by an enemy believed to be vanquifhed, had an in- 
fnence on the fate of the war much more extenfive in its confe- 
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quences than, from a mere eftimate of the killed and taken, would 
be fuppofed. They faved Philadelphia for the prefent winter; 
they recovered the ttate of Jerfey ; and, which was of ftill more im- 
portance, they revived the drooping fpirits of America, and gave a 
fenfible impulfe to the recruiting fervice throughout the United 
States.” 


With the clofe of the eventful campaign of 1776, the fecond 
volume of the Life of General Wathington terminates. As 
the fpeedy publication of the third volume is announced, we 
hope foon to refume the thread of this interefting biographical 
narration. But before we lay down the pen, we would with to 
apprize Mr. Chief Juftice Marfhall, if haply thefe pages 
fhould be honoured with his infpection, that on this fide the 
Atlantic it is not reckoned confiftent with the laws of literary 
integrity to borrow whole pages from contemporary authors 
without making due acknowledgment of the obligation. We 
em! allude to the tranfcripts which he has made from 

Xamfay’s elegant hiftory of the American revolution. Such 
of our readers as will take the trouble of comparing pp. 317 
and 318 of the firft volume of that work with pp. 530 and 540 
of Mr. Marfhall’s fecond volume, will be convinced, by a fla- 
grant inttance of an * irregular transfer of literary property, 
that our hint is by no means mifapplied. 

Marfhall, Vol. IT. p. 539. 


Ramfay, Vol. I. p. 317. 
“ When reduced to their loweft 


“ So low were they reduced 


ebb, towards the clofe of 1776, 
while the tide of fortune was run- 
ning ftrongeft againft them, fome 
few members, diftrufting their 
ability to make a fuccefsful re- 
fiftance, propofed to authorife 
commiffioners, deputed to the 
court of Verfailles, to transfer to 
that country the fame monopoly 
of their trade which Great- 
Britain had hitherto enjoyed. 
‘This propofition is ttated to have 
been relinquifhed, becaufe it was 
believed that conceffions of this 
kind would deftroy the force of 
many arguments which had been 
ufed in favour of independence, 

and 


in the latter end of 1776, that 
fome members, diftruftful of their 
ability to refift the power oi 
Great-Britain, propofed to au- 
thorife their commiffioners at 
the court of France (whofe ap- 
pointment fha!l be hereafter ex- 
plained) to transfer to that coun- 
try the fame monopoly of their 
trade which Great-Britain had 
hitherto enjoyed. On examina 
tion it was found, that concel- 
fions of this kind would detftroy 
the ferce of many arguments 
heretofore ufed in favour-of in- 
dependence, and probably difu- 
nite their citizens. It was nest 
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and probably difunite the peo- 
ple. It was next propofed to 
offer a monopoly of certain enu- 
nierated articles of produce; to 
this, the clathing interefts of the 
different ftates were fo diredtly 
oppofed, that it received a fpeedy 
and decided negative. Some 
propofed offering to France a 
league offenfive and defenfive ; 
but this was alfo rejeéted. The 
more enlightened members of 
Congrets argued, that, though 
the friendthip of fmall ftates 
might be purchafed, that of 
France could not. They al- 
leged, that, if the would rifk a 
war with Great-Britain, by open- 
ly efpouting their caufe, it would 
not be fo much from the pro- 
{pect of direct advantages, as 
from a natural defire to leffen 
the overgrown power of a dan- 
cerous rival. It was therefore 


fuppoted that the only induce- 
inent likely to influence France 


to an interference, was an affu- 
rance that the United States 
were determined to perfevere in 
refufing to return to their former 
allegiance. Under the influence 
of this better opinion, refolutions 
were again entered into, decla- 
ratory of their determination 
io liften to no terms founded on 
the idea of their refuming the 
character of Britith fubjects, but 
trufting the event to Providence, 
and miking all confequences ; to 
adhere to the independence they 
hed declared, and the freedom 
of trade they had proffered to all 
nations. Copies of thefe refolu- 
tious were fent to the principal 
courts of Europe, and proper 
perfons were appointed to folicit 
their friendfhip to the new- 
lormed ftates. Thefe difpatches 
fell into the hands of the Britith, 
and by them were publifhed; a 
circum- 
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propofed to offer a monopoly of 
certain enumerated articles of 
produce. ‘To this the variant 
interefts of the different ftates 
were fo directly oppofed, as to 
occafion a fpeedy and decided 
negative. Some propofed offer- 
ing to France a league offenfive 
and defenfive, in cafe the would 
heartily fupport American inde- 
pendence; but this was alfo re- 
jected. The more enlightened 
members of Congrefs argued, 
though the friendfhip of {mall 
ftates might be purchafed, that 
of France could not. They al- 
leged, that if the would ritk a 
war with Great-Britain, by open- 
ly efpoufing their caufe, it would 
not be fo much from the profpe@ 
of direct advantages, as from a 
natural defire to lefien the over- 
grown power of a dangerous 
rival. Jt was therefore fuppofed, 
that the only inducement likely 
to influence France to an inter- 
ference, was an affurance that 
the United Stutes were deters 
mined to perfevere in refufing a 
return to their former allegiance. 
Inftead of liftening to the terms 
of the royal commiffioners, or 
to any founded on the idea of 
their refuming the character of 
Byitith fubjects, it was therefore 
again refolved, to abide by their 
declared independence, and prof- 
fered freedom of trade to eve 
foreign nation, trufting the event 
to Providence, and rifking all 
confequences. Copies of thefe 
reiolutions were fent to the prin- 
cipal courts of Europe, and pro- 
per perfons were appointed ta 
folicit their friendthip to the new- 
formed ftates. Thefe copies fell 
into the hands of the Britith, and 
were by them publithed. This 
was the very thing withed for by 
Congrefs ; they well knew that 
” en 
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circumftance by no means un- 
wifhed for by Congrefs, who 
were perfuaded that an appre- 
henfion of their making up all 
differences with Great-Britain 
was a principal objection to the 
interterence of foreign courts in 
what was reprefented to be no 
more than a domeftic quarrel. 
A refolution, adopted in the 
deepeft ditirefs, and in the worft 
of times, that Congrefs would lif- 
ten to no terms of re-union with 
the parent fate, would, it was 
believed, convince thofe who 
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an apprehenfion of their making 
up all differences with Great- 
Britain was the principal objec- 
tion to the interference of foreign 
courts, in what was reprefented 
to be no more than a domeftic 
quarrel. <A refolution, adopted 
in the deepeft diftrefs and the 
wortt of times, that Congrefs 
would liften to no terms of re- 
union with their parent fate, 
convinced thofe who withed for 
the difmemberment of the Britith 
empire, that it was found policy 
to interfere, fo far as would pre- 





withed for the difmemberment of 
the Britifh empire, that it was 
found policy to interfere, fo far 
as would prevent the conquett of 
the United States.” 


vent the conqueft of the United 
States.” 








as 


Art. CC. 
which is added, Mifcellaneous Poetry. 
pp- 160. price Gs. Reynolds, London. 


We prefume this Mr. Herbert to be the fame gentleman 
: whofe tranflations from.the Icelandic we have. noticed 
in a former article, but there feems to be fome confufion 
arifing from fimilarity of names; for, the prefent Mr. Herbert 
obferves in his preliminary difcourfe as follows: “ A volume 
intitled Sir Launcelot, &c. (which [ underftand has been pub- 
lithed by a gentleman bearing the fame name with myftelf) 
having been attributed to me by feveral pertons, I beg leave 
to difclaim all knowledge of that work, which [ have not even 
feen.” ; 

The prefent volume commences with a tranflation of Lenardo 
and Blandina, frorh the German of Biirger, the well-known 
author of Lenora. This tale is fimilar to that of Guifcard 
and Sigifmunda, altered by Dryden from Boccacio’s Decame- 
rone. Mr. Herbert has purpofely omitted one third part of 
the tale, and begins abruptly, where the king, the father of 
Blandina, liftens at the cave to the amorous parley of the 
lovers. We think, upon the whole, that the tranilation 1s 
executed with fpirit and fidelity; though we meet occafionally 
with paflages which do not fully convey the meaning of the 
author ;~for inftance, 


Tranflations from the German, Danifh, &¢.: to 
By W. Herbert. 8vo. 
1804. 


~ Line 
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Line 85. “ While the heart of the youth, which no pleafure can 
{warm, 
Grows colder and fadder with fearful alarm,”— 
is mot a tranflation of 


“ Den Liebenden d'rin, nach gepflogener luft 

Ward enger und banger von Abndung die Bruft :” 
which does not imply that the pleafure did not warm the 
youth, but that after its completion his fadnefs returned. 


In line 282, fétrn is needlefsly miftranflated bofom. 


“ Then funk the heart broken with fad hollow eye,” 
is a miferable line. Mr. Herbert is again unfortunate in the 
ufe of the word fad: 
“« My child, if my fad crimes may yet be forgiven.” 
In the fianza,— 
“ Schau auf Prinzeffin! Der Morgen fchon graut 
Nun lafs mich, bevor uns der Morgen erfchaut ! 


Ach, ‘Trauter, ach bleib noch! der Sternlein licht 
Verrath ja die Gange der Liebenden nicht ;” 


the author meant to exprefs the fame kind of contraft, between 
the dawn of morning and ftar-light, as Shakefpeare introduces 
in the feene between Romeo and Juliet, when the fatisfied 
lover wifhes to leave his unwilling miftrefs. This contraft is 
entirely omitted in Mr. Herbert’s tranflation, in which the 
jame kind of light is mentioned, both by the princefs and hex 
lover, 

After this follow imitations of four odes of Gefher, and at 
the end there is a Greek verfion of another of Gefner’s odes, 
by Mr. W. Frere. The fong of a Swifs, to his maid in armour, 
is beautiful in the German, but we do not think Mr. Herbert 
has been remarkably fuccefsful in his tranflation of it. 

We thall extract, for the entertainment of our readers, the 
Morning Song : 


“ Hail, orient Sun, aufpicious light! 
Hail, new-born orb of day! 

Lo, from behind the wood-crown’d he ight, 
Breaks forth thy glittering ray. 


Behold it fparkle in the fiream, 
And on the dew-drop thine! 

O, may fweet Joy’s enlivening beam 
Mix his pure rays with thine! 

The Zephyrs now, with frolic wing, 
Their roly beds forfake ; 

And, fhedding round the fweets of fpring, 
‘Their drowfy comrades wake. 
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Soft Sleep and all his airy forms 
Fly from the dawning day: 

Like little loves, O may their fwarms 
On Chloe’s bofom play ! 

Ye Zephyrs, hafte ; from every flower 
The fweetefi perfumes take ; 

And bear them hence to Chloe’s bower; 
For foon the maid muft wake! 

And, hovering round her fragrant bed, 
In breezes ea]l my fair ; 

Go, frolic round her graceful head, 
And icent her golden hair! 

Then gently whifper in her ear, 
That ere the Sun gan rife, 

By the foft murmuring fountain here 
I breath’d her name in fighs.” 

Line 10. “ rofy beds,” why not, ‘ beds of flowers?’ in the 
original, itis “ Der zephir der in blumin {chlief.” — Line 21 
“ fragrant bed ;” ‘in the original, “ weiches bett,” ‘ foft, or 
downy, bed’: ‘fragrant’ is not a happy epithet applied toa 
bed that has been ilept in, even by Chloe. 

In the tranflation from Beza, Mr. Herbert begins, “ Zephyr, 
who feel’ft ;” and immediately after fays, “ your wings,” in- 
fiead of “ thy wings.” A fimilar fault occurs in page 60: 

“ And thou, romantic fpot, &c. 
Upon your fides, &c.” 
In page 65, we admire Mr. Herbert’s ferupulous adherence 
to truth: 
“ Some facred charm of melancholy ftrains 
Steals foft (or feems to feal) upon the breeze.” 
Line 130 of the poem written in Somerfethhire, 
* Warble the forrowfulleft ditties {weet,” 
is a miferable line; the laft word is, evidently, dragged in 
merely to complete the verfe. 

Mr. Herbert difcovers his politics in the lines on the Peact 

of Amiens, which begin ; 
“ Our arms have thunder’d, 
And Europe has wonder’d 
At trophies of valour by Britain difplay’d ; 
But April expiring 
Has heard the guns firing, 
To found the fad fall of her glory and trade.” 


Glory and trade are awkwardly affociated ; and however ou! 
glory may have fuflered by that experiment of peace, our trade 
certainly did not. al 
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We have obferved occafionally fome very defective rhimes, 
as, for example, “ ftill” and “ fmile;” “ not fo fair” aud 
« regular ;” “ form” and “ charm ;” “ rofe” and “ lofe;” &c. 

It will bé but juftice to Mr. Herbert’s poetical talents to 
enable the reader to judge of his own produétions ;. for which 
purpole we felect the Ode to Defpair : 


I. 
“ O thou, the fiend to Death allied, 
Who fitt’ft by weeping Sorrow’s fide, 
And bidd’ft unreal fhapes arife 
Of monftrous port and giant fize,— 
Defpair! thy gorgon eye 
Can numb the heart with ftern controul, 
And bind in ice the palfied foul. 
Where’er beneath fome whiftling thed 
Thy fullen form is laid, 
Scaring from orphan breafts the balm of fleep; 
Or liftening to the hollow figh 
Of her, whofe infants watch and weep, 
While round her fide, with flow confuming pang, 
The barking dogs of famine hang. 

Il. 
Or, caft upon fome tracklefs fhore, 
*Gainft which the barren billows roar, 
Thou turn’ft thy leaden eyes in vain 
Acrofs the imineafurable main ; 
And, thro’ the hoarfely murmuring fpray, 
Hlear’ft the fad fea-fhriek die away: 
While through the howling ftorm in awful pride 
The baleful fpirits of the thunder ride. 

Hl. 
Oft by the taper’s mournful ray, 
In arched vaults but dimly feen, 
Where cloifter’d virgins vainly pray, 
Thou lov’f to mark the folemn fcene; 
And haunt the gloomy cell, 
Where pale Regret and hopelefs Memory dwell, 
And weeping Love; and by his fide 
Unfated Luft and ling’ring Pride, 
Who left the world they lov’d fo well; 
And Shame, that fhuns the day. 

IV. 

But fierceft on the blood-ftain’d ground, 
Where crufh’d Ambition ftares around, 
And’kindred Vice of coward foul, 
That hugs the knife with downcatt eye, 
And dreads the blow, the-dares not fly; 
There fits thy dark terrific form, 
‘With {wollen balls, that wildly roll, 
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And points the flowly gathering ftorm 
Rig with the threats of fate. 
Around thy hideous phantoms wait ; 
And chiefly he, the giant power, 
Whom lufiful Sin to Murder bore, 

Fell Suicide, that fialks behiud 

Vith ghafily fmile and baneful breath, 
When hope has left the guilty mind, 
Sounding the dirge of death. 

The fecond part of this volume contains a Greck verfion of 
Offian’s Darthula, and feveral other Greek and Latin produc- 
tions. Mr. Herbert appears to be fingularly well verfed both 
in ancient and modern languages. 








Art.CCl. An Inquiry into the Necefity, Nature, and Eyidences of 
Revealed Religion. By Thomas Robinfon, M.A. Reétor of Ruar- 
Minor, Cornwall. 8vo. pp.303. Price 6s. Baldwin, London. 
1803. 


N his preface to this work, the author intimates, that though 
various treatifes in defence of Revelation (to which no 
objection can be offered) have been lately publifhed ; yet he 
is acquainted with no book, where the neceffity, nature, and 
evidences of Chriftianity, are prefented in one view to the 
reader. Without contradiéting this affertion of the writer, we 
fhall only obferve, that Porteus and Paley have told us, with 
elegance and perfpicuity, every truth which it is neceffary to 
know in thofe thvee divifions of the fubject. At the conclu- 
fion of his preface Mr. Robinfon infinuates, that, ‘“ fhould hie 
have brought forward the matter of which his work is compo- 
fed in a way adapted to aniwer his purpofe, he may be inftro- 
mental in infiructing thofe who would have turned with difguii 
trom more elaborate though abler difcuffions. The perfons who 
“ turn with di/gujt” from abler difcutlions, we fhould not, we 
confefs, be very ambitious of inftruéting. 

But, with the impretlion which the perafal of this volume 
has left on our minds, it would ill become us to animadvert on 
trifling errors or inaccuracies. 

That Mr. Robiufoa’s intentions were good, his manner o/ 
writing, we think, fufficiently argues: and that he has exe- 
cuted his plan with a contiderable degree of fuccefs, our report 
of the contents of the book, and the {pecimen which we mean 
to fubjoin, will abundantly prove. In the firft chapter, where 
it is fiated, “ that the will of God is neceffary to be known by 
his creatures, and that there are two different methods of afcer- 
taining his will; one, by the ufe of reafon only ; the other, by 

revelation 
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revelation from God himfelf:” the former is fhown to be an in™ 
adequate guide to religious knowledge or moral condu@, from 
a view of the {tate of thofe ancient nations which had no other 
inftruétor than reafon to diret them. In this chapter the au- 
thor’s learning is advantageoufly difplayed. The fecond chap- 
ter, on the neceflity of a divine Revelation, is at once argumen- 
tative and entertaining. The divine Revelation contained in 
the Old and New Teftaments ;—the law of Mofes, divided intd 
three feparate branches ;—the genuinenefs and authenticity of 
the books of Moles ;—their divine authority ;—the hiftorical 
and prophetic writings ;-the Hagiographia, or books written 
by holy men;—the canon of the Old ‘Tefiament ;—the New 
Teftament ;, are the chief topics of the 3d, ath, 5th, 6th, 7th, 
8th, oth, and 10th chapters. From the 11th to the gad, 
we are prefented with diftinét views.of the Gofpels and Epif- 
tles, and the Revelation of St. Jobn. Examining the canon 
of the New Teftament (chapter 23d) ;—the credibility of the 
Golpel hiftory (c. 24) ;—its truth, as confirmed by the con- 
verfion of St. Paul (c.25);—the divine infpiration of the 
facred writers, as aflerted by themfelves (c. 26) ;—the divine 
origin of the Chriftian religion, as apparent in the intrinfic 
excellence of its matter (c.27);—the fupernatural character 
and powers of its Pounder (¢. 28) ;—-his refurrection (c. 20) ; 
—the beneficial confequences of Chriftianity to fociet 
(c. 20) ;—the proofs that Jefus of Nazareth was the Metfiah 
(c. 31) ;—the derigniines, as tranfmitted to the prefent times, 
without any material corruption or alteration (c. 32); we are 
led, in conclufion, to “ruses for reading the Scriptures to 
advantage” (c. 33); and to the “ Recapitulation” (ce. 34). 
From this analyfis, Mr. Robinfon’s judgment and learning are 
apparent. Our promifed extraét will facilitate the reader’s 
decifion on the merits of the work : 

“ The original MSS. (fays Mr. Robinfon) of the Law and the 
Piophets, were preferved by the Jews fora long period. By the 
command of Motes, the former was carefully depotited in the Taber- 
nacle, a fhort time before his death; as were the other books, as 
foon as they were produced. They were afterwards removed by 
Solomon into the ‘Femple, which was allotted fur the reception of 
the future compofitions of the infpired writers. If the originals 
perifhed in the flames of the Temple (a fact not afcertained), there 
can be no doubt but that numerous copies were taithfuily preferved 
during the Babylonifh captivity, from which Ezra, in conjunétion 
With the great Synagogue, was enabled to make an autheutic felec- 
tion, and to depolit it, increafed by the additional works of the later 
prophets, in the fecond Temple. Whether the copy which remained 
in that facred repofitory, at the time of the deftruction of Jerufilem 
by Titus, was the fame as that made by Ezra, or uot, we have no 

Vox. HI. U reafon 
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reafon to fuppofe it to have been fpurious or incorrect ; as we do 
not find that the later Jews were more negligent in preferving this 
valuable treafure, than thofe who preceded them. They frequently 
tranfcribed, and minutely compared the copies with the originals, 
and were fo exact as to number the very words and letters. After 
the difpertion of the Jews into different nations, fuch was the vaift 
multiplication of copies, that intentional corruption was no longer 
in their power. Befides, from that time, the Chriftian converts 
were equally interefted with the Jews themfelves in preferving the 
fource of their doctrines from pollution. ‘The New Teftament, 
being far lefs ancient, is more ealily proved to be uncorrupted. It 
was received in the apoftolical age, as written by the Apoftles them- 
felves, or by thofe who wrote under their direction. Some of the 
earlieft Chriftian writers, as Ignatius and Polycarp, lived long 
enough to fee the canon fettled.”—* When we take into the account 
the difperfion of the Chriftians into fo many diftant countries, and 
the numerous copies that muft have been in their pofieilion, we 
cannot but think the attempt almoft impoflible te fubftitute falfe 
books inftead of true, or to vitiate the true oves to any confiderable 
degree. The various readings of the New Teftament afiect none 
of its fundamental faéts or doé¢trines; and chiefly relate to the 
orthography, idiom, and other matters of inconfiderable import- 
ance.” 


This treatife well deferves a place in the library of every 
Chriftian reader. 





Ant. CCII. The Spirit of Anti-Jacobinijm, for 1802: being a Col- 
lection of Efjays, Difertations, and other Pieces, in Profe and 
Verfe, on Subjects Religious, Moral, Political, and Literary ; 
partly felecied from the fugitive Publications of the Day, and 
partly Original, 12mo. pp. 415; priceOs, Whittle. 


if Been volume has not been fo long before the public as its 
title-page would lead us to fuppofe.; without waiting, 
therefore, for “ the Spirit” of 1803, we fhall addreis ourfelves 
to the one immediately before us. 
“ Thou com’ft in fuch a queftionable thape, 
That we will speak to thee!” 
Whether it bring “ airs from heaven or blafts from hell,” we 
may not be juftitied in afking, on the due examination of its 
credentials. But, at firft fight, its appearance is firangel 
- equivocal. To ute plain language,—we have rarely met eh 
fo odd a medley as the colleétion under review. In refpedt to 
the fubjecis, we cannot conceive the relation of many of the 
pieces to Anti-jacobinifin: they might as well have been wril- 
ten by Jacobins as Anti-jacobins. And, in regard to literary 
merit, we are furprifed at the admiilion of fome very paltry 
performances 
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performances by the fide of others of high excellence. The 
fix eflays, originally publifhed in the Public Advertifer, are 
extremely well written. “ As it was impoflible (fays the ef- 
fayifi) for men ever to have exifted in a perfect ftate of na- 
ture, fo it is abfurd to derive any argument from the compact, 
which is fuppofed to have been made when they changed it 
for the ftate of civil fociety, Families may be fuppoied to 
have united for their common benefit, and population to have 
increaféd. Hunters became herdimen, aud herdimen agri- 
culturers. Wandering tribes may have grown fiationary, aud 
towns at laft may have produced the firft principles of mana- 
facture and commerce. Laws and infiitutions muft have 
grown gradually out of the feveral fituations in which men 
found themfelves, till the conjtitution they at firfi adopted 
bore no relemblance to that in which their focieties were per- 
fected. The Patriarchal government, of diftinét families, was 
certainly not conferred by the people who formed it, and who | 
had grown up under it from infancy; in habits of obedience 
and deference to their common parent: different families 
united, and fubmitted themfelves, probably, to the authority 
of the moft venerable of thefe little fovereigns.”—Thefe eflays 
are diftinguifhed by good fenfe and candour, as wel) as by 
a complete knowledge of the fubject. 

The next piece, “ Life a Threetold Eftimate,” is a poor per- 
formance : it reminds us of “ the i’rogre{s of Difcontent,” and 
one or two other juvenile poems, of ‘Tom Warton ; but much 
to its own diiadvantage. “ The Difbanded Subaltern” is far 
below mediocrity. Nor in the fongs and other verfes, as far 
as the 64th page, is there any thing peculiarly attractive. 
The “ Thoughts on the Will of the People” are, in our opinion, 
uniformly juft; and they are expreiled with energy. Again 
ure we alluiled by a poem, its title “ Innovation :” the fame 
fentiments in profe would, probably, have pleafed us; but 
the author has no pretentions to the name of a poet. The 
“ Adventures of Crita” are the moft “ moderate” piece of 
profe in the collection; we do not mean in a political fenfe ; 
“ mediocribus efje,” &e. &e. “The Anarchifis,” an ode, is a 
contemptible parody of “ the Paflions” of Collins. Next come 
“ Three Effays on Literary Compofition,” which, though they 
afforded us pleafure in the perufal, have certainly no connec- 
tion with politics.—* That the pedant fhould ditrelith the fine 
imagery of a Gray or an Akenfitle; that he fhould reject ** the 
Bard,” or “ the Pleafures of Imagination,” as incongruous 
with claflical prototypes, need not raife our wonder; though 
fuch arrogance and fpleen muft excite our indignation. It 
is not every fcholar, though his head be fomething better than 

U2 a mere - 
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a mere ftorehoufe of words, who hath a poetical mind. We 
cannot admit the fcholar, therefore, in right of his fcholar- 
fhip, among the judges of poetry. Early prejudices, fcien- 
tific inveftigation, logical reafonings, excluding fancy and 
paffion, preconceived hypotheies in matters of tafte, and a 
propentity to oppofe the reigning opinions, concur, with va- 
rious caufes, to obliterate, even in men of underftanding, the 
principles of philological criticifm. It would otherwife be 
truly aftonifhing that Locke had no notion of poetry.” 

The only compofition in this volume which is not anony- 
mous, is “ Sir Aaron; or, The Flights of Fanaticifm ;” by the 

Reverend R. Polwhele, author of the “ Englifh Orator,” and 
of the “ Influence of Local Attachment.” This poem is 
written in the ftanza of Spenfer, and has much originality; 
particulurly the fecond canto, or the Pilgrimage to Hell ;— 
e.g. 

“ Strait where he ftalk’d, arofe the unceafing cries 
Of infants, who, by too fevere a doom, 

Ere yet they could enjoy thefe upper tkies, 
Were hurried, all untimely, to the tomb. 

Lorn innocents! no fooner from the womb 

Ye firuggled into life, than, unappriz’d 
Of fin, ye funk into the oblivious gloom ! 

“h! why, when finners grey are canoniz’d, 

Why weep fo fore ?—ye died, poor wretches !—unbaptiz’d ! 
There too, in numerous fhapes, in fable clad, 

Curates and parith priefts would flit along : 

There filken deans would ruftle thro’ the fhade, 

And lawn-fleeves gleam, the caflock’d tribe among! 

Ab! what avail’d the vicar’s fober tongue 
‘That to a blamelets life the meed aflign’d ? 

What the pure precepts that o’er-aw’d the throng, 
Where prelates, deitin’d to adorn mankind, 

Yo courtly iplendour join’d an apoftelic mind?” 

We have not room to enter into the merits of the various 
effays that compote the remainder of the volume. It may be 
fuflicient to fay, that the profe is infinitely fuperior to the 
poetry “if tuch verles as we meet with, towards the end of the 
book, deferve the name); and that the “ Effay on the Britith 
Confiitution” is the moft firiking. Every anti-jacobin will, 
perhaps, not infiantly concur with this writer on the Britifh 
conftitution, in all his pofitions ; but, applauding the ingenuity 
of fome, and afionithed at the boldnefs of others, he will, after 
having pertfed the whole with a pleafure feldom derived from 
a political diflertation, return to the tafk of perufing it again. 
And all doubt as to the jufineis of the author's argument 
will ultimately be abforbed in the admiration of his ability. 
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Art. CCIII. The Hiftory of the Honourable Artillery Company 
of the City of London, from its earliefi Annals, to the Peace of 
1802. By Anthony Highmore, Solicitor, Member of the South- 
Eaft Divifion of the Company. 8vo. pp.600. Price 12s. 6d. 
White. 1804. 


AD it not been the fafhion of the prefent age to write 
large books and long hiftories, we {hould have been at a 
lofs to know how the affairs of the Artillery Company could 
have occupied the {pace of fix hundred pages. After a care- 
ful examination of Mr. Highmore’s hittory, we are fatisfied 
that every thing relating to the Honourable Company, of 
which he is a worthy member, might have been included in a 
much fmaller volume; but if an author is determined to con- 
neét, with the memoirs of a particular body, all the leading 
public events of the country, he will not find it difficult to 
prefent to his readers an expenfive and interetting work. 
Such are the characteriflics of the volume before us. It con- 
tains an account of all the principal political difputes which 
have marked the period of the prefent reign; the caufes, the 
progrefs, and the termination of all the riots which have dii- 
graced this great commercial city ; biographical memoirs of 
a great many characters who have been diftinguifhed for their 
patriotifm, and whofe names Mr. H. has fomehow or other 
contrived to connect with the Artillery Company. The rea- 
der will, however, as well as ourfelves, be at fome lofs to find 
how a conneétion between fome of the perfons mentioned, and 
the Company, can be made. Who, for inftance, would have 
expected to have found, in the Hiftory of the Artillery Compa- 
ny, an account of the trials of Thomas Hardy, John Horne 
Tooke, and John Thelwall? Thefe are introduced, beeaufe, du- 
ring that peried, this military affociation held itfelf in readi- 
nefs to affift the civil power, had there been any neceility for 
the exercife of their duties. 

But there are facts in this volume, which by no ftretch of 
imagination can be made to bear upon the Hittory of the Ar- 
tillery Company; fuch are, references to a remarkable aurora 
borealis ; to a fanatic foldier, who ailumed the character and 
pretenfions of a prophet; to the regulation and correction of 
the calendar ; and many others, which muft have been brought 
in for one of two purpofes,—either to increate the fize of the 
book, or to give it a fort of intereft, to which the mere details 
of a military company could have no pretenfions. Having 
made thefe preliminary remarks, which we might have -ex- 
tended to almoft any length, we fhall prefent to our readers a 
fketch of the contents of Mr. H.’s hifiory. 

U3 The 
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The firft two chapters relate to the ufe of arms in England ; 
and it {hould feem, from the manner in which the author com- 
mences his work, that it was undertaken, and has been exe- 
cuted in reference to the projected invafien which for fome 
time has threatened the country. With the volunteers who 
have honourably diftinguifhed themfelves in every part of the 
United Kingdom, Mr. H. connects the exertions of the Artil- 
lery Company ; a fociety, the records of which offer the names 
of many of our Monarchs, the heirs apparent to the crown, 
the firft nobility, and thofe who have eanobled themfelves by 
probity and valour. 

The third and the eight following chapters include the hif- 
tory of the Artillery Company, from the Conqueft, to the ac- 
celiion of his prefent Majetty ; and the remainder, which is 
nearly two-thirds of the volume, is taken up with the details 
of the Company during the reign of George LI. 

The oldett document to which Mr. H. has referred as at- 
tachiug to this Company, is the patent of incorporation grant- 
ed to them by Heary WII, in the year 1337: and the ori- 
gin of the Company, we are told, may be traced to a plot of 
ground, long fince entirely covered with buildings, near Ar- 
tillery-lane, in Bithopfgate-fireet, which had been a Roman 
fiation, and ufed by that warlike people as a Field of Mars, 
for the training up of the Britifh, as well as Roman youth, in 
the exercife of arms. 

t is not our intention to follow Mr. Highmore ia the details 
of his hittory; the ftyle is in general appropriate to his de- 
{criptions ; there are, however, infiances in which he attempts 
to be very fine, but in thefe no reader of tatie will think he has 
fueceeded. Of this kind is a paragraph in page $—To the 
members of the Honourable Artillery Company Mr. H.’s work 
will aiford fatisfaction, but we doubt whether it can be expected 
to intereft any confiderable portion of the public. 





—————— 





Art. CCIV. An Account of the Life of James Beattie, LL. D. Pro- 
fejor of Moral Philofophy and Logic, Aberdeen. By Alexander 
Bower. 12mo. pp. 230; priceds. Baldwins. . 1804. 


ae a biographical uadertaking, a writer ought not only to 
confider whether he knows taéts fufficiently important to 
be communicated to the public ; but whether he is acquainted 
‘with the clafs of fituation and charaéter to which his fubject 
belongs. The firft of thefe conftituents may enable him to 
convey information ; but without the fecond he cannot deliver 
intiruction. In literary biography, one of the great objects is 
to trace the progrefs of mind, to mark the formation of inte! 
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lectual habits, and to inveftigate the caufes which gave its pe- 
culiar direction to the genius under review. The fupreme 
excellence of the highett models of this kind of writing— 
Johnfon’s Lives of the Poets, confifts lefs in the record of events 
than in the conne¢tion between caufe and effect, and the ge- 
neral eftimate of character. 

Many, however, are the {pecimens of biography which are 
ufeful, and even valuable, though far thort of the compofitions 
of Johnfon ; and which are confined chietly to plain narrative, 
without much eriticifm or philofophy. ‘To this fecondary 
rank, the publication before us obvioufly belongs. It trani- 
mits a clear and agreeable account of Dr. Beattie’s hiftory, 
without entering deeply into his works. A reader unaequaint- 
ed with the literary rank of Dr. Beattie, would find it difficult 
to learn it from the narrative of Mr. Bower ; neverthele(s, in 
this production, he might fee when and where the hero was 
born; how he was educated ; what offices he filled; what vi- 
ciflitudes he underwent; what books he publifhed, and how 
they were received ; whom he married; his family; and his 
death. Thus far the work is uleful, and affords materials to a 
writer of higher biographical powers to conneét the narration 
with the philofophy of Dr. Beattie’s life. The following is the 
outline of the narrative : 

James Beattie was born November 5, 1735, at Laurence- 
kirk, in Scotland. His father was a farmer of confiderable 
abilities, with a talent for poetry. He had two fons, David 
and James. When the former was eighteen, and the latter 
feven, the father died. The elder brother took a parent’s care 
of the younger; and, though his means were fcanty, afforded 
him a claflical education. At fourteen, James became fit for 
the Univerfity, was fent to Aberdeen, and diftinguithed him- 
{elf throughout what is called in Scotch colleges the philo- 
fophy courfe. He was, however, much more eminent for 
claflical knowledge and general literature, than for profound 
{cience. He never relifhed mathematical ftudies, nor does he 
appear to have dived fo deeply into metaphyfies, as was then 
cultomary among young men of genius in Scotland. He ex- 
hibited {ome promifing {pecimens of poetry. In this ftage of 
our young ftudent’s progrefs, he ditcovered the kind of litera- 
ture in which he was deftined to acquire eminence: but his 
biographer does not notice this circumtiance. Leaving col- 
lege, Mr. Beattie became matter of a grammar-{chool, firft in 
the town of Fordoun, and afterwards in the city of Aberdeen. 
By this time, though not above twenty-three years of age, he 
had obtained high reputation as a man of talents and learning, 
and was become intimately acquainted with Gerard, iia 
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and Reid, who afterwards were fo diftinguifhed in their refpec- 
tive departments of literature. He had contributed various 
poetical effays to the Scots Magazine ; and his performances 
were fo well received, that he was encouraged to attempt a 
feparate publication. In 1761, he firft avowedly appeared as 
an author. His juvenile poems were prefented to the public 
in an 8yo volume, printed and fold by A. Millar, London. 
Soon atter this important epoch in his literary life, he was ap- 
pointed Profeifor of Philofophy. On this occafion his biogra- 
pher thinks it neceflary to explain the nature and object of 
moral philofophy; which we thiuk an unneceflary expenditure 
of learning, as the fubjeét is very well undertiood. In the 
year 1764, he compoled his eflay on Laughter and Ludicrous 
Compofition; bat this work was not publifhed ’till feveral years 
after. His next publication was on the Nature and Immuta- 
bility of Truth; which both the object and execution raifed to 
a very high reputation. His biographer ranks him now with 
Fergufion and Reid. In this part of the narrative, Mr. Bower 
givesa fhort {ketch of Dr. Ferguffon’s literary life ; but falls 
into a miftake in faying that he never leétured in Edinburgh 
Univerfity after his return from being Secretary to the Com- 
miiiioners fent to treat with America: he leétured four 
years longer. The next work of Beattie was his Minftre}; 
which fuily fupported the reputation he had acquired. Vifiting 
London, he became acquainted with many eminent charaéters, 
literary and political; and among them, Johnfon and Burke. 
He was patronized by Lord Manstield, and introduced to the 
Minifters of State. He was prefented to the King, and ob- 
teined a penfion. He now publi{hed Eflays on Memory and 
Imagination; and on Poetry and Mufic. By the time he 
was forty, he appears to have reached the zenith of his literary 
reputation ; and the works which he afterwards publifhed 
maintained, without increafing, his fame. Some years after, 
he gave to the world a view of the Evidences of Chiriftianity. 
Beattie in his youth had married, and had two very pro- 
mifing fons, each of whom, after having reached the age of 
manhood, was cut off by a premature death. ‘The father, a 
man of ardent fenfibility, was broken by thefe domeftic lofles. 
The Jatt years of bis lite paffed in bitter affliction, and in feclu- 

fion from fociety. He died on the 18th of Auguft, 1803. 
From this fketch, our readers will be able to form a judgment 
of the materials of the work in queition. If, on the one hand, 
the talents and efforts of Dr. Beattie afford fcope for much 
more matierly biography than Mr. Bower has produced; on 
the other, we are happy to find that, by an induftrious collection 
of facts, and orderly srrangement, Mr. Bowerk as done fo much 
to 
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to facilitate the exertions of greater ability, fhould fuch be 
employed on a fubject well deferving of being treated by vi- 
gorous talents. , 
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BOOKS 


PUBLISHED IN THE MonTHS OF SEPTEMBER & OcTOBER 1804; 


With brief Notices of thofe that are not referced for more ample 
Examination. 


The Hiftory of the Gun-powder Plot: with feveral hifto- 
rical Circumitances prior to that Event; connecting the 
Plots of the Roman Catholics to re-eftablifh Popery in this 
Kingdom. Digefted and arranged trom authentic Materials. 
By James Caulfield. pp. 94; price 5s. 

WE know not on what principle this volume can be called a 
History of the Gun-powder Plot: it confifts rather of biographi- 
cal fketches of the principal confpirators, and of fome other per- 
fous who made a figure in thofe turbulent times. The work is 
printed in an expenfive ftvle; the engravings that accompany it are 
numerous, and neatly executed ; but the author has not cited his 
authorities, nor referred to the originals from which the plates 
were taken. If the reader expect any thing like a connected nar- 
rative, or even much information refpe¢ting the characters intro- 
duced, he will be difappointed. Ina note to the life of Queen 
Mary, we have a catalogue of Martyrs that fuffered in the reign of 
that fovereign, which Mr. C. tranferibed from a fearce theet printed 
anno 1590. 

An Addrefs to all the independent Eleétors of the United 
Kingdom, on the recent Middlefex Election, viewed asa 
grand National Caufe. By Walter Honywood Yate, Efq. 
pp. 47; price 1s. 6d. 

AS the butinefs of the Middlefex Election is thortly to be brought 
before a high wibunal, we defift from faying more of the prefent 
pamphlet than that it is well written and animated. The author is 
2 great admirer of the virtues and patriotifm of Sir Francis Burdett, 
and he affumes that the caufe of the worthy Baronet is the caufe 
of every individual of the country. 


A brief Inquiry concerning the Origin, Progrefs, and Im- 
policy: of taxing Attornies, &c. By Charles Ilfley. price 
1s. 6d. 

THE language made ufe of in many parts of this “ Brief In- 
quiry” is fuch as cannot always be juftified: allowance muft, how- 
ver, be made for the feelings which the tax referred to is liable to 
excite in the breaft of the author, both on his own account, and for 
the fake of his brethren in the profeffion. 

A Defence 
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A Defence of Attornies: with Reafons for thinking that no 
Attorney who duly con(iders the prefeut critical Situation of 
his Country, or who has at heart the increafing Refpecétability 
of the Profeflion, will objeét to be taxed; &c. Kc. pp. 52; 

rice 2s. ’ 

THE chief objet of this pamphlet, which is, in fac, an anfwer 
to the former, is to defend the tax which the legiflature has im- 
pofed upon attornies, upon the principle that it is calculated to ren- 
der the profeflion more refpectable ; and that it would be danger- 
ous to embarrafs the meafures of government by raifing any 
objections to the payment of it. 


Reflections on Duelling. By Rowland Ingram, B.D. 
pp: 104; price 2s. 6d. 

THE excellent tract before us may be recommended to general 
notice, but we fear that the ftill voice of reafon will not be heard 
by thoie who are inclined to brave the lews of the land, and to fet 
at defiance the principles of the Chriftian religion, by appealing, 
to every petty affront, to the weapous of deftru¢ction. Mr. 1. 
is anxious to roufe the attention of the public ; be urges arguments 
which are likely to have weight with perfons of different defcrip- 
tions. His appeal to his countrymen as having pledged themlelves 
to ward off the threatened danger of a foreign enemy, will exhibit 
the ardour with which he writes on this important fubje@ : 

“ Call them not Britons, who would recede from before the me- 
naces of their detefted and defied enemy, to depicture a fhrivelled 
likenefs of his outrageous tran{ports, in the inglorious extravagance 
of felf-defiruétion. Call him not a Briton, who, in this time of un- 
paralleled emergence, would relinquifh his poft—the poft of efi- 
cient duty and real fortitude—to exhibit fuch a pitiful difplay of 
brute hardihood. ‘The lives of my brave countrymen without ex- 
ception—of us all pledged to nobler purpofes ; they are pledged, 
if in the face of real, inevitable neceffity, to be laid down without a 
murmur; if otherwife, to be cautioufly preferved, and anxiou!ly 
cherifhed, for the prefervation and protection, and fapport of every 
thing for which man can with to live, or can juftly dare to dir. 
In ftri¢tnefs, however, the prefent crifis, although it certainly lends 
great enforcement to our arguments, can {carcely be faid to add © 
the number of them; for, even in the bofom of tranquil peace, vé 
fill thould have a country, {till fhould have friends and fellow 
creatures to ferve,and a Creator to obey; and the quefiion of ac 
ceptance will not turn fo much upon the nature or extent of ou! 
fervices, as upon the devotion of the heart and affecticns, with 
which they are performed.” 

A Sermon, preached at Chichefter, May 27, 1804, on Oc- 
cafion of the Death of Mr. Jofeph Godman. By William 
Yovatt. pp. 28; price 1s. 

‘THE greater part of this difcourfe, which is animated and well 
compoted, is devoted to the recommendation of benevolence. # 
virtue which, .it appears, the deceafed had difplayed through '™ 
courfe of a very long life. ‘Io the Sermon is annexed a biograp”" 
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cal tribute to the memory of Mr. G. which was written by a fur- 
viving relation, and which has been already in print. 


A compendious View of the Chriftian Doétrine: a Sermon 
preached at Newbury, Berks. By David James. pp. 29; 
rice 1S. 

MR. J. affumes, that the peculiarity of evangelical worfhip is, 
“ that no finner, whether Jew or Gentile, can have accefs to God, 
as a reconciled Father, but through the mediation of Jefus Chritt, 
and the afliftance of the Holy Spirit:” and from this pofition he 
is led to confider the feveral characters of the Father, Son, and 
Spirit, chiefly in a practical view; avoiding, as much as poflible, 
thofe points of controverfy on which Chriftians are divided. The 
difcourfe is plain and ferious, and fuited to the capacities of hearers 
in general. 

Reflections on the Exercife of private Judgment in Matters 
of Religion: a Difcourfe delivered before the Annual Affem- 
bly of Diflenting Minifters. By John Corrie. pp. 30; 
price 15. 

THIS difcourfe, being delivered by a diffenting minifter to an 
afembly of diffenters, may be expected to contain much that is 
peculiar to them and to their principles. There are, however, paf- 
jages in it that are applicable to perfons of all perfuafions, and 
which, if we mifiake not, will intereft every reader. Of thefe we 
fhall tranfcribe what Mr. C. fays refpeéting revelation : 

“ Revelation is in itfelf fomething fo aftonifhing and awful, as to 
claim the utmoft attention of every reflecting mind. It is a fufpen- 
fion and controul of thofe laws by which the great Author of Na- 
ture has chofen that the univerfe fhould be direéted. It is an in- 
terference of the mafter artift to finifh and to perfect his wonderful 
produttion. It is an interruption of that regular fucceflion of 
caufes and effe¢ts, which, on all other occafions, has proceeded 
with fuch perfeét uniformity. So aftonifhing indeed, as on this 
round alone to have been by fome rejected as incredible. Do you 
believe that this aftonifhing event has really occurred? Do you 
admit that in a fyftem framed by perfeét wifdom and benevolence— 
full of admirable contrivance—proceeding with fuch beautiful and 
pretile regularity—-apparently fo fufficient in icfelf for all thofe 
great and wife purpotes for which it is defigned—do you admit that 
in fuch a fyitem afufpenfion, an interruption, has taken place; that 
fomething has been infufed, been added, by Almighty power itfelf? 
Nothing furely in the whole courfe of nature or hiftory can call fo 
loudly and fo juftly for your notice.” 

_Converfations introducing Poetry ; chiefly on Subjects of 
Natural Hiftory. For the Ufe of Children and young Perfons. 
By Charlotte Smith. 2 vols. pp. 400; price 7s. 

THESE interefting Converfations are carried on between Mrs. 
Talbot and her two children, George and Emily. A fpecimen from 
one of them will be more fatisfa¢iory to our readers than any de- 
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fcription that we can give. Speaking of the Lady-bird, Mrs. Talbot 
fays: 
“« There are a great many forts of them. Some have more, and 
others lefs of thefe fpots; fome are dark red, and now and then] 
have feen them black, with red fpots. In fhape, you fee, thefe lit- 
tle infeéts refemble the chafer we faw yefterday. Obferve, he un- 
folds his upper wings, fpreads his gauze-like pinions underneath, 
and prepares to fly. Farewell, Lady-bird; we are now going to 
read fome verfes about you, made, I fee, in the fame meature 
as the nurfery lullaby, which I remember when I was a child: 
TO THE LADY-BIRD. 
O Lady-bird, Lady-bird, why doft thou roam 
So far from thy comrades, fo diftant from home ? 
Why doft thou, who can revel all day in the air, 
Who the fweets of the grove and the garden can fhare ; 
In the fold of a leaf, who can form thee a bower, 
And a palace enjoy in the tube of a flower ; 
Ah why, fimple Lady-bird, why doft thou venture, 
The dwellings of man fo familiar to enter? 
Too foon you may find that your truft is mifplac’d, 
When by fome cruel child you are wantonly chas’d ; 
And your bright fcarlet coat, fo befpotted with black, 
May be torn, by his barbarous hands, from your back : 
And your {mooth jetty corfelet be pierc’d with a pin, 
That the urchin may fee you in agonies fpin ; 
For his bofom is fhut againf pity’s appeals, 
He has never been tauglit that a Lady-bird feels, 
Ah, then you'll regret you were tempted to rove 
From the tall climbing hop, or the hazle’s thick grove, 
And will fondly remember each arbour and tree, 
Where lately you wander'd, contented and free : 
Then fly, fimple Lady-bird! fly away home, 
No more from your neft and your children to roam. 
Em1ny. I fhallbe very glad to learn thefe lines, Mamma, for! 
think them extremely pretty. But thould I not firft be perfec is 
thofe on the Rofe, which you defired me to write yefterday after! 
bad drefied the fiower-glafies with thofe beautiful groupes of rofes? 
Mrs. Tarsot. Perhaps you canalready repeat them: try. 
Emity. Queen of fragrance, lovely Rote, 
Thy foft and filken leaves difclofe : 
The winter’s paft, the tempeits fly, 
Soft gales breathe gently through the fky ; 
The filver dews and genial showers 
Call forth a blooming wafte of flowers ; 
And to! thy beauties now unclofe, 
Queen of fragrance, lovely Rofe ! 
Yet ah! how foon that bloom is flown, 
How foon thy blufhing charms are gone! 
To-day thy crimfon buds unveil, 
To-morrow fcatter’d in the gale. 
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Ah! human blifs as fwiftly goes 
And fades like thee, thou lovely Rofe. 
Georce. You did not make thofe lines yourfelf, Mamma ? 
Mrs. TaLzot. No, George; 1 found them in fome collection of 
Poems, and changed a few words, and, I believe, omitted fome of 
the fianaas. 


Tricot Anglicifed ; or, the Latin Syntax ; as ufed in the 
late ee of Paris. Adapted to the Ufe of Englith Stu- 
dents. By G. Reynolds. price 1s. 6d. 

THIS work, which is recommended by the tranflator as a fubfti- 
tute for the Syntax of the Eton Grammar, does not appear to us 
to have any peculiar claims to public notice above many Grammars 
long in ufe in the fchools of Great-Britain: of courfe, we fee no 
reafon for going to Paris for an article which may be as well or 
better fupplied by our own country. 


A Philofophical Inquiry into the Properties of Nature. By 
C. Turner, LL.D. price 4s. 6d. 

IF this Inquiry be intended for the young, we warn them agzinft 
the multitude of errors with which it abounds in almoft every 
part. 


Definitions, Maxims, Proverbs, and Precepts, on Grammar, 
Arithmetic, Natural Philofophy, Geography, &c.; propofed 
for Copies in Penmanthip, and tor Exercifes in Grammar, &c. 
By John Holland. price 1s. 6d. 

MR. H. merits the thanks of all inftructors of youth, for this judi- 
cious felection of fentences, which cannot fail of being fubftituted 
in the place of thofe which have been commonly ufed, but which 
are often deftitute of any meaning, and, of courfe, can inculcate no 
good principles. 

An Englifh Spelling-Book, with Reading Leffons adapted 
to the Capacities of Children. By Lindley Murray. pp. 216; 
price 18. 6d. 

AN Englith Spelling-Book from the author of the “ Englifh 
Grammar,” will undoubtedly excite confiderable expectation trom 
thofe who have been in the habit of ufing the latter, and we doubt 
not that, in procefs of time, the Spelling-Book will have as many 
admirers as the Grammar has already obtained. It is comprehend- 
ed under three general divifions: the principal object of the fir 
part is to teach an accurate pronunciation of the elementary founds: 
the fecond part is intended to afford the learner aid in pronuncia- 
tion, us well as in orthography: and the ¢hird part confifts of words 
lefs familiar to children than thofe of the preceding parts; of rules 
of {pelling and pronunciation; and of miicellaneous chapters, cal- 
culated to give the learner a radical knowledge, and diverfified 
views of the fubject. We are glad to fee that Mr. M. has been care- 
ful in the right divifion of the fyllables in his fpelling, and 
that he has not followed the example of others, by introducing into 
bis little book a mafs of irrelevant matter. - 
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The Book of Trades, or Library of the Ufeful Arts. 2 vols. 
p- 270; price 6s. 

IN thefe volumes are defcriptions of about forty different trades, 
to each of which is affixed an engraving illuftrative of the bufineis 
defcribed. The precife object of this work does not appear from 
any preface or advertifement of the author; it cannot fail, how- 
ever, of being ufeful to young perfons, who will thereby be enabled 
to examine the various procefies carried on in different manufacto- 
ries, with great advantage. The wool-comber and fpinner are the 
trades firft noticed; in thefe articles the different kinds of wool are 
defcribed, alfo the various operations which it undergoes from the 
time it is taken from the theep’s back till it is manufactured into 
worfted or cloth. A defcription of the implements made ufe of in 
the butinefs is given, and the wages which each workman ufually 
earns are mentioned. 

Colleéiion of Popular Stories for the Nurfery ; newly tranf- 
lated and revifed, from the French, Italian, and old Englilh 
Writers ; adorned with numerous Plates. 2 vols. pp. 360; 

rice 5s. 

THE reader is here prefented with the ftories of Whittington and 
bis Cat; the Children in the Wood; Fortunatus; Robin Hood; 
Blue Beard ; Cinderella; Hopo’ my Thumb; and feveral others of 
the fame kind. With theie we have been long acquainted in one 
fhape or other: of the moral tendency of many of them, little can 
be faid. They are certainly well adapted to engage the attention 
and itrike the imagination of children at a very early period; but 
we doubt whether thefe advantages are not more than counter- 
balanced by the falfe and even vicious impreffions that they are 
calculated to leave. We do not mean to apply this to all the fto- 
ries collected in thefe volumes, and therefore it would have been 
better to have printed them fingly, that judicious parents and in- 
ftructors might, according to their own judgments, make choice of 
thofe only which feem adapted to inttruct and amufe. The prefent 
tranflation and revifion are very fuperior to thofe of former editions. 


The Hijiory of Domeftie Quadrupeds, with entertaining 
Anecdotes: adorned with Plates. pp. 135; price 2s. 6d. 

THE object of this little volume is, we are informed by the com- 
piler, “To pave the way to works of greater labour and expence, 
and to remove from the eye and the heart whatever can offend de- 


licacy or corrupt innocence :” and for this it is very well calculated, 
and may be tately recommended. 

Canine Biography; or curious and interefting Anecdotes 
of Dogs; interfperied with Sketches from Natural Hiftory. 
2 vols. pp. 170; price 4s. 

NotwitHSTAN DING the title of this work, there is but a fmall 
portion of it devoted to the Dogs: it contains anecdotes relating to 
many other animals, and facis connected with various departments 
of natural hittory. For young people, more care is requifite ne 
regar 
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regard to order and arrangement than is to be found in thefe volumes: 
they are not, however, deftitute of amufement and inftruétion. 


The Lake of Killarney. A Novel. By Anna Maria Porter, 

Author of Octavia, Walth, Colville, &c. 3 Vols. pp. 940; 
rice gs. Longman and Rees, London. 1804. 

THE novel from which we can extract innocent amufement is to 
us acceptable, though it (hould prefent only the fufferings of fenfi- 
bility, the forrows of the heart, and the comparatively playful cares 
of love. That the Lake of Killarney belongs to this clafs of fic- 
tions, is not to be difputed; but, unlike moft of its kindred volumes, 
the intereft which it creates in the firft chapter is progreffive to the latt. 
It inculcates pure morality, it breathes elevated feutiment; it awa- 
kens no fympathies that are not honourable to the writer, and 
friendly to the caufe of virtue. Rofe de Blaquiere and Felix 
Charlemont are oftenfibly the hero and heroine of Killarney; but 
many other perfonages are introduced, who are perhaps equally 
entitled to our affection and efteem. Of thefe, Colville Barry and 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick are pre-eminent. We do not recollect to have ever 
been introduced to fo many dangerous men aud fafcinating women, 
Man, woman, and child, they are almoft all invefted with fupreme 
beauty and tranfcendant grace :—that the ladies fhould be thus 
diftinguifhed, is perhaps juft; that the hero thuuld be refulgent as 
an Apollo, is very allowable; but that all his compeers fhould be 
equally the favourites of nature—fhould all be fo amazingly hand- 
Jome, is a circumftance calculated to promote the malice of certain 
uncouth readers, 

If the elegant writer have been fomewhat too elaborate of out- 
ward ornament, fhe has not, however, neglected the fuperior claims 
ot mind, Sbe has paid our fex the compliment to form of 
them a band of choice fpirits, whofe words are vows: whofe oaths 
are oracles; their tears pure meffengers fent from their hearts ; 
their hearts as far from fraud, as heaven from earth. In return 
for this tribute, may the man to whom fhe {hall aflign her dettiny, 
be generous as her Fitzpatrick, noble as her Barry, conftant as her 
Charlemont, and honourable as her Glenroy: to tum all, may the 
be as happy as Rofe, whofe felicity is well defcribed in a letter to 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick ! 

We were furprifed to meet with fuch colloquial vulgarifms as 
quiz and cut, in thefe volumes. The inaccuracies of an elegant pen 
are offenfive to the eye and ear that had anticipated the gratifica- 
tons of refined tafte. We therefore impofe our cenjorial mandate 
ou this lady (who is, we believe, young enough to owe us fome de- 
ference as her elders) religiouily to guard againft them in her future 


ages. 





The Experienced Millwright; or a Treatife on the Con- 


ttruction of fome 


of the moti ufeful Machines, with the lateft 


mprovements. ‘To which is prefixed, a fhort Account of 
oy General Principles of Mechanies, and of Mechanical 
owers, By Andrew Gray, Millwright. 4to; price 1/. 15. 

Modern 
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. Modern London: being the Hiftory and prefent State of 
the Metropolis ; illuftrated with Engravings. 4to; price 3/. 3s. 

Picturefque Excurfions in Devonthire and Cornwall. B 
T. H. Williams, Plymouth. Vol. 1, royal 8vo; price 1/. 8s. 

The Hiftory and Defcription of Colchefter, &c. with plates, 
2 Vols. 8vo; price 7s. ) 

Circumftances refpe&ting the late Charles Montford, Efq. 
By George Harley, Efg. 8vo; price 5s. ° 

An Abjira& of the whole Doctrine of the Chriftian Reli- 
gion, with Obfervations. By John Anaftatius Freylinghav- 
fen. 8vo; price 12s. The firjt Book fiercotyped in this 
Kingdom. 

Thoughts on the Trinity. By George Ifaac Huntingford 
D.D. F.R.S., Bithop of Gloucefter. 8vo ; price 3s. 

An Attempt to refeue the Holy Scriptures trom the Ridi- 
cule they incur from incorrect Tranilations, by a new Tranila- 
tion of controverted Paflages. By R.'Tomlinfon, Efq. 8vo; 
price 6s. 

The Hebrew Grammar, with the principal Rules, adapted 
to Bythner’s Lyra Prophetica, &c. By T. Yeates. 8yo; 
price Qs. 6d. 

The Narrative of Captain David Woodward and Four Sea- 
men, who loft their Ship while in a Boat at Sea, and furren- 
dered themfelves to the Malays; containing an Account of 
their Sufferings, &c. Svo; price 4s. 

The Hijiory of Great Britain; Vols. XI. and XII. Bry 
William Belfham. $8vo; price 18s. 

Obfervations, by the Earl of Lauderdale, on the Review of 
his [uquiry into the Nature and Origin of Public Wealth, 
publithed in the Edinburgh Review. 8vo; price 2s. 

. Memoirs of the Life of Gilbert Wakefield, B.A. Written 
by Himfelf; with Notes by the Editors. 2 Vols. 8vo; price 
id. 1s. 

The Life of C.G. Lamoignon Malefherbes. — Tranflated 
from the French, by Edward Mangin. 12mo; price 2s. 64. 

An Effay on the peculiar Eruptive Difeale arifing from the 
Exhibition of Mercury. By George Alley. Svo; price 4°. 

A Defcription of the Mercurial Lepra. By Dr. Moriarty. 
8vo; price 2s. 6d. 

The Leéiures of the celebrated Boyer upon the Difeafes of 
the Bones; arranged into a Syftematic Treatife, by A. Rr 
cherand. Tranflated from the French, by M. Farrell, M.D. 
2 Vols. 8vo; price 145. 








